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THE NEXT OF KIN, 



A MEMOIR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Is there a spot of earth in this world of 
steam-carriages and steam -packets, where a 
man may sit down in peace and quietness to 
indite his memoirs ? I have tried the country, 
I have tried the town— have fled forth like a 
raven from my ark, and found no resting-place 
for my desk,^-or, within my ark, fallen a prey 
to those spendthrifts of leisure, morning vi- 
sitors, who, while squandering their own lives, 
involve their neighbours in their ruin. For 
three years past have I been wandering from 
pillar to post, vainly biding my time to connect, 
with form and deliberation, the story of my life. 

But alas ! in this stirring whirring world 
of locomotion, the free enjoyment of one*s 
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faculties is unattainable. Those who live suf- 
ficiently involved in the throng to have learned 
anything worth mentioning, can never so iso- 
late themselves as to reduce their discoveries 
to the concrete form of philosophy ; and, 
albeit convinced that no rational individual 
describes in detail the incidents of his fortunes, 
without affording to mankind a valuable les- 
son, I foresee that my projects of autobio- 
graphy are fated to abortion. 

Last Spring I screwed my courage to the 
sticking-place, resolved that, before the season 
was over, a portion at least of the fruits of 
my sweet and bitter experience should be 
committed to paper, that this century of 
seemings might bequeath to posterity one 
plain, unvarnished, daguerreotyped portrait of 
its features; and, shivering under the influ- 
ence of a bitter February, and severe fit of 
the influenza, which left me phthisicky, mo- 
rose, and moral, opened with suitable dignity 
the ream of foolscap with which Houghton 
had armed me for my first literary campaign. 

But, as the fine writers say, " It might not 
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be!" The hunting season was at its acme. 
Every fellow worth knowing was at Melton, 
or quartered on some country house in the 
neighbourhood of one of the crack packs, and 
I was consequently marked out as a legitimate 
victim of the twaddlers left on the pave^ of 
dinner-giving dowagers, and beau-less belles. 
Whoever had a good story to tell for which 
no audience was to be found at White's, 
forced his way into my sanctum. Whoever 
had set her heart upon a stall at the French 
play, besieged me with notes of beseechment. 
Not a moment of time was my own. In 
February, a crocus is a flower, and the only 
man in town an idol. 

With graceful submission I allowed myself 
to be worshipped. But in the accomplish- 
ment of my new destinies, I was forced to ex- 
change goosequills for crowquills, and foolscap 
for note-paper, to unknit my contemplative 
brows and lay my leisure on the shelf — no 
longer privileged to think in set phrases, I 
spake with my tongue, and certain dinner- 
parties I could mention owed no small portion 
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of their brilliancy to the explosion of the fire- 
works previously collected for the enlivenment 
of my pages. As when, after a municipal 
banquet has been provided for some royal 
traveller, who passes through a town without 
alighting, trufHed pates are given away to the 
beggars, and the starving poor regaled with 
jellies and bonbons, I was forced to waste my 
piquant apothegms and scraps of philosophy 
upon country gentlemen, dull enough to be dis- 
tinguished by their density, even in Parliament. 
No evil spirit, however, less amenable to 
the exorcism of bell, book, and candle, than 
that of human vanity ! 'Among the various 
species of monomania in fashion, few more 
engrossing than that of writing one's memoirs. 
Throughout the season I was haunted by my 
own wraith, imploring a local habitation and 
a name in library catalogues, or " a calf s-skin 
to hang upon its recreant limbs ;" and I have 
consequently acceded to the entreaty, and be- 
taken myself in early Summer to the country, 
in search of literary leisure. Here I am, un- 
known to kith or kin, to friend or foe, domi- 
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ciliated in a " compact residence in the county 
of Devon," situated eight miles from the near- 
est market-town ; hired solely with a view to 
authorship, though on sporting pretences. 

But alas ! not a whit the more advanced 
towards completion are my unlucky memoirs. 
The hum of the bees over the wild thyme, the 
song of the grasshopper in the field and night- 
ingale in the thicket, have proved fifty times 
more enthralling than the chatter of the clubs 
or warblings of Grisi ; and though these last 
may leave an enervating echo in the depths of 
one's mind, unfitting it for nobler exercise, no 
less disqualifying are the melodies of a May 
morning, when a single step from the dull 
study to the grassy lawn, enables one to watch 
the golden garlands of the laburnum and cones 
of the lilacs gradually brightening the shrub- 
bery, the cistus flower expanding in the eye 
of day, and the blossoms of the fruit-trees 
fluttering to the ground as the wing of some 
passing bird startles the quiet orchard into 
vibration. 

How is it possible for a fellow who, for the 
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last twenty years, has studied the smoke-dried 
face of nature in the London parks and squares 
— the gardens of the Tuileries and Villa 
Borghese, to plod oyer a desk, while sunshine 
and shade are tempting him forth ? — Amid the 
delicious loungery of this savage place, — riding, 
walking, boating, — ^by daylight, moonlight, or 
twilight, — the desk and foolscap seem far 
more out of place than within reach of the 
postman's bell ! 

After all, Balzac is right ! It is easier to 
supply the genius requisite for writing a book, 
than the perseyerance which conquers time 
and place for the achievement. But if unable 
to abstract my attention here, from the at- 
tractions of the surrounding scenery, as in 
London from the noisy frivolities of fashion- 
able life, I may at least snatch a moment now 
and then to jot down a few dates and inci- 
dents, that will lessen hereafter the labour of 
my task. The roughest sketch is so much 
gained over my indolent and desultory habits ; 
and beside some cozy fireside, next Winter, I 
will lick my cub into shape. 
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But what a scandal to one's intellect^ that, 
at six and thirty, and after a wear and tear 
of constitution equivalent to ten years more, 
one's animal nature should have the best of 
it ? How little did I think, on quitting Har- 
row some twenty years ago, with a competent 
knowledge of slang and cricket, and a sprink- 
ling of classics and mathematics, that the lapse 
of years would find me only a greater boy t 
For, like all public schoolboys,, I was then a 
man ; *— nay, a little old man, exhibiting the 
frightful maturity of the dwarfed forest-trees 
of the Chinese. Byron was furiously the rage, 
especially among the Harrovians ; — and the 
military fever engendered among the rising 
youth of Britain by the Peninsular campaigns, 
having given place to a genteel misanthropy, 
not a brat of us but was an utterer of forged 
rhymes : — the sentimental, in the tone of the 
Corsair, — the pedantic, in that of the Childe 
Harold, — ^the reckless in that of Don Juan. 
Between the pauses of taw and trapball, we 
discovered ourselves to be victims to ** anguish 
and remorse ;" and, no wiser than my neigh- 
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bours, I sauntered Childe-ishlj into life, with 
pretended listlessness, trusting that foreign 
travel and fashionable experience might here- 
after perfect my idiosyncrasy into something 
between a Mephistophiles and a Cain. Just 
as Goethe's Werter had placed pistols in the 
hands of Young Germany fifty years before, 
did Byronism dog's-ear our shirt-collars, and 
pervert our boyish spirits into the dumps ! 

Yet never had a young fellow less pretext 
than myself for affecting the vein of Jacques ! 

Happiness woo*d me in her best array. 

From my cradle, I had known neither cross 
nor care. I was the only son of a rich banker ; 
who, though my mother died so early in my 
childhood that I scarcely remembered her, 
had found no time or inclination to marry 
again, to give me a rival in his affections. 

Had I been the eldest son of a duke, my 
faults of temper and frailties of temperament 
could not have been more diligently fostered ; 
and I look upon my present excellence of con- 
stitution as little short of miraculous. When 
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I recall to mind the zeal of the head mirse 
and daily apothecary hy whom I was phy- 
sicked, — ^the spirited efforts of my Shetland 
pony to break my bones, — and the nursery 
diet of a capital French cook. 

Our beautiful villa at Putney was renowned 
for its dinners ; and most days of the week, 
and from Saturday till Monday, all the weeks 
of the year were my father's claret and con- 
Teraation applauded as premiere qualite by the 
leading men about town. A bachelor's hall 
kept open by liberal housekeeping, is pretty 
sure to be popular; and even among better 
judges than his noble, ministerial, and even 
royal guests, the gentlemanly manners and 
joyous spirits of the proprietor of Hilfield 
Lodge accredited the- verdict of St. James's 
Street, that "Tom Ashworth was the best 
fellow in the world !" 

As every one did what they pleased in his 
house, it was not likely that his only son 
should be the single exception. Till I went 
to Harrow, I was despotic as an autocrat, even 
over my cringing tutors ; and though I brought 
B 5 
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home with me, on leaving school, a canker 
gnawing at the core, qnite painfully enongh 
to justify me in turning down my shirt col- 
lars, and disfiguring with halting stanzas the 
blank pages of my copy-books, it was of a 
nature which my father's indulgence served 
rather to stimulate than assuage. 

Still flourishing on the fame of Peel and 
Byron, Harrow vied with Eton in the inso- 
lence of its aristocratic pretensions; and 
though haunches of venison and leashes of 
pheasants secured from those in authority 
indulgence towards the plebeianism of the 
banker's son, the honourables of my form 
took care that I should hear enough of scrip 
and omnium ! To them the profusion of my 
pocket-money and splendours of my study 
were at once an object of envy and insult ; 
and when I progressed from Harrow to the 
private tutor's, who had still to teach me 
reading, writing, and ciphering, as a prepara- 
tion for college, there was at least one branch 
of education which I had acquired to perfec- 
tion, viz. : that it is a finer thing to be a 
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Percy with three farthings a year, than an 
Ashworth with thrice three thousands. 

**To which of the great powers is your 
father ambassador ?" was one day the imper- 
tinent inquiry of Lord Henry Eden, a younger 
son of the Master of the Horse, when our 
somewhat showy equipage happened to jostle 
in the courtyard the jingling postchaise in 
which he was about to proceed to Eden Castle 
for the holidays. " I always fancied you be- 
longed to Ashworth and Co ? But your body 
coachman, my dear fellow, is half a dozen 
stone too heavy for a commoner !" 

The last feat by which I signalized myself 
at Harrow, was the infliction of severe punish- 
ment, in a stand-up fight, on Lord Henry's 
elder brother, the Earl of Fitzalwyn, for ad- 
dressing me by the insolent nickname of 
" Count Till." But, beaten as he was, / was 
the greater sufferer, — ^having to carry home 
with me the Parthian dart of bitter humilia- 
tion. 

Among the lessons of worldly wisdom a lad 
acquires at a public school, is a mistrust of 
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his social position. Every latent blot or ble- 
mish disgracing his family is sure to be pa- 
raded before his eyes ; and happy those who 
have nothing worse to learn of the author of 
their days, than that he is in the enjoyment 
of ten thousand a year derived from a com- 
mercial calling. 

How well I remember blushing to the roots 
of my hair when twitted by noble paupers 
with our vulgar opulence ! Regarding Fitz- 
alwyn and his brother as the representatives 
of their caste, I consequently never saw my 
father surrounded by his noble guests with- 
out suspecting they were either making use 
of him, or making game; assured that Ash- 
worth the banker was held as cheap by them, 
as his son by their sons. Our gorgeous hos- 
pitalities at Hilfield Lodge mortified me to 
death; and if, among my father's city con- 
temporaries, our house had come to be desig- 
nated the House of Lords, I doubted not that, 
among the lords, it was regarded as little 
better than a Mont de Piet^! 

The consequence was that indulgences which 
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would have delighted any other lad of my 
age, served only to provoke my disgust. My 
father's service of plate and hogsheads of 
claret constituted the fountain-head of my 
Byronic scorn ; and satisfied that the degra- 
dation of city opulence might have made a 
Lara of Sancho Panza, received most ungra- 
ciously the gift of the showy horse and well- 
appointed cab, which I feared might attract 
fatal attention to my deficiencies. 

I remember trembling lest my crest and 
cipher on the plate of a costly dressing-box 
(which all my prohibitions could not prevent 
the Bond Street builder from exhibiting in 
his shop-window) should betray it to be the 
property of " Count Till !" and on one occa- 
sion when a young friend, whom I had obliged 
in his difficulties, applied for a further loan, 
had the meanness to pretend to be out of 
funds, lest the readiness of the banker's son in 
such emergencies should pass into a proverb. 
My pitiful vanity, however, was fitly rewarded ; 
for, knowing me to be " as rich as a Jew," 
they decided me to be as sordid, — an heredi- 
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tary screw, — a banker by right divine, — a 
money-spinner at heart. 

Thank Heaven, I loved my father too dearly 
not to keep careful watch over the betrayal of 
my contempts. For worlds would I not have 
uttered a word to vex him. There was no 
opinion of the fashionable clubs in which I 
more fully coincided, than that ^^Ashworth 
was the best fellow breathing." Nor, indeed, 
had I the smallest pretext for the avowal of 
my aversion to his «3aUing ; for I was not des- 
tined to succeed him as a man of business. 
Either he disliked the vocation, or had realized 
a sufficient independence to facilitate my en- 
franchisement : for, whenever my future pro- 
spects were discussed in presence of the 
greatest of his great friends, he never failed 
to mention, in presenting me to their acquaint- 
ance, that I was intended for a diplomatic 
career. How intended, I know not ; my pro- 
ficiency as a linguist or historian scarcely 
qualifying me for a king's messenger ! But 
my merits were taken upon trust. At ten 
years old, my health used to be drunk at my 
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father's table as " the young plenipo. ;"- 
sixteen, as ^^Monsieur Vattache ;'' and several 
of the most Percyfied of my Harrow contem- 
poraries being destined for the same occupa- 
tion, I was thankful for my father's discrimi- 
nating avoidance in my behalf of the gorgeous 
ignominies of money-making. 

It sometimes struck me as singular that, 
among the multitude of guests who succeeded . 
each other at Hilfield, all of whom my father 
called his friends, there came none whom he 
called relations. In the frankness of boyhood, 
I one day asked him whether we were the first 
of our race, that there were neither uncles nor 
cousins among the many who criticised his . 
claret. His evasive answer, that- "he had 
outlived his family, save very distant rela- 
tions, and was on bad terms with that of my 
mother," fully satisfied me : in the first place, 
because I was of an uninquiring mind ; in the 
second, because as selfish as an oyster. The 
luxurious habits in which I had been encou- 
raged, rendered every thing indifferent that 
did not militate against my personal comfort. 
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Sach is usaally the case with a young man 
reared in a house deyoid of female society : 
the selfishness of women leaving little room 
for the expansion of any other egotism than 
their own. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Let me spare the reader the recital of my 
college exploits. The world has heard more 
than enough of late years of the slang of the 
universities ; and Cantabs being usually voted 
bores in society, I know not why they should 
pretend to be better company in a book. 

All I permit myself to remark en passant 
is, that the dread with which the sneers of 
Fitzalwyn and his brother inspired me of the 
imputation of purse-pride, had so far a salu- 
tary effect, as to compel me to seek other 
modes of distinction. I not only negatived 
the title of Count Till, by scrupulous plainness 
in my dress and simplicity in my habits, but 
achieved honours which, had a passion for 
luxurious display been uppermost in my mind, 
would have been out of the question. Though 
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the two Edens took care to let it reach my 
ears that, by losing a ridiculous distinction, I 
had sunk into a nonentity — that I must be 
" aut TiUuSf aut nihil ; I had no longer a raw 
to be susceptible Mo their cutting remarks. 
They were sons of a duke, and / of a banker. 
But knowing myself to be their superior in 
eyery other point, so long as I pretended to 
be nothing more than the son of a banker, I 
was safe. 

At first my father appeared a little morti- 
fied by my scrupulous insignificance. Though 
kind and affectionate as ever, I saw that he 
was disappointed. When he found me select 
my associates in my own rank of life, rather 
than in that in which he was accustomed to 
moTC, he secretly reproached me, I suspect, 
with a want of proper pride. Whereas it was 
an excess of pride that kept me aloof from 
those who had an advantage over me. 

So long, however, as I abstained from the 
contrary extreme of seeking to predominate 
in inferior society, he attempted no remon- 
strance ; and before I completed my second 
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year at Cambridge, I noticed a change even in 
his own habits of life. If still the best fellow 
in the world, he was no longer the merriest ; 
and, the hospitalities of Hilfield being con- 
siderably curtailed, lords were becoming al- 
most as rare there as state-dinners. 

I might have been induced to hope that his 
mind was enlightened, like my own, to the hol- 
lowness of fashionable friendships^ but that an 
old housekeeper, of whom I had been the pet 
in childhood, whispered, on the eye of my re- 
turn to college, that, altered as I might find 
Hilfield, a still more unacceptable domestic 
change was in contemplation ; that her master 
was paying his addresses to one of our Putney 
neighbours ; a rich and crabbed old maid, of 
the name of Greenwood, of whom I had heard 
him speak in terms of such vile disparagement, 
that I could not laugh loud enough at so pre- 
posterous a notion ! The servants' hall had 
evidently mistaken the purport of his services 
to the wealthy spinster ; whom he was ambi- 
tious of converting, not into a wife, but a con- 
stituent. 
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My first impulse was to rush to Us study 
and divert him with this absurd report, bat on 
reaching it I found, for the first time in my 
life, and to my great surprise, that the door 
was locked ! When my father's voice inqaired 
from within by whom he was disturbed, so 
much was I startled by the unusual occurrence, 
that my voic« actually faltered as I announced 
myself. 

It was Sunday — the only morning of the 
week he ever spent at Hilfield — when, after 
morning service, it was his custom to accom- 
pany me in the round of the shrubberies and 
offices, or occasionally to pay visits to our 
neighbours, and so regular was the routine of 
his life that I was almost as much struck by 
this slight infringement, as to find, when he 
opened the door, that the room was full of 
the fumes of burnt papers, and that my father's 
face was pale — his manner iacoherent. Con- 
fused in my turn, instead of adverting to the 
real object of my intrusion, I hurried to one 
of tbe book-cases, and began earnestly ex- 
amining the books as If in search of a par- 
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ticular volume, which, having found, I quitted 
the room without a syllable. 

That day we had a large dinner-party — now 
a rare occurrence at Hilfield — and, as in more 
hospitable days, two of the guests were to 
sleep there and return to town on the morrow 
with my father. Having to set off for Cam- 
bridge at a still earlier hour, I determined to 
take my leave of him in the drawing-room 
when our visitors retired for the night, and, if 
possible, lead to the subject of the report I 
had heard, by adverting to his morning's 
occupation and emotion, which lent some 
colouring to what I had previously regarded 
as fabulous. But my father's heart was now as 
closely locked as the study-door! He evi- 
dently did not choose to be questioned. In- 
sisting on escorting his friends to their dres- 
sing-rooms, he took a hasty leave of me in 
their presence, averting his face as he pressed 
my hand at parting, as if afraid of leaving 
even his countenance open to my interrogation ! 

Scarcely less disturbed than himself, I had 
not courage to increase his emotion by asking 
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an interview in his own room, but made up 
my mind to write with frankness the moment 
I arrived at Cambridge, for the satisfaction of 
my misgivings. Scarcely, however, had I 
quitted home on the morrow, when I repented 
my reserve and pusillanimity. Even if my 
father had been trepanned into matrimonial 
engagements with this odious hag, my elo- 
quence and earnestness might still perhaps 
avail to dissuade him from the sacrifice of our 
domestic comfort. Bad enough to have borne 
the reproach of riches amassed in business ; I 
had not courage to confront the obloquy of an 
increase of fortune connected with the stigma 
of such a stepmother. 

The day after my arrival at Trinity I has- 
tened to address him on the subject, when lo ! 
just as I was throwing off my first apologetic 
sentences, my servant burst into the room 
with an air of consternation, to apprise me 
that an express had that moment arrived from 
town with the news of Mr. Ashworth's dan- 
gerous illness, and that my father's partner 
requested my immediate return. 
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Before he uttered another syllable — before 
I either saw the messenger or opened the 
letter of which he was bearer, my present!- 
ment forewarned me that all was over ! 

I scarcely remember how I reached London, 
or in what terms I was acquainted that my 
poor father had been found lifeless in his car- 
riage that morning when it stopped at the 
banking-house door. A coroner's inquest had 
already brought in a verdict of " apoplexy," 
on the showing of the family physician that, 
from the attitude in which the body was found, 
Mr. Ashworth must have died in a fit shortly 
after leaving Hilfield — an end long predicted 
from his sedentary habits and indulgences as 
a bou'vivant. 

Among the mouming-coachfals of friends 
who attended him to his last home, scarcely 
one but admitted he '^had always expected 
poor Ashworth would go off suddenly some 
day or other — ^that he lived too well, and took 
too little exercise — and that timely bleeding 
would doubtless have saved his life." It was 
only his son who saw further than friend or 
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physician ! for it was only his son who had 
watched beside the blackening corpse, and in- 
sisted on the early soldering of the coffin lest 
the suspicions of others should be equally 
awakened. 

The statement of the old housekeeper con- 
cerning his deportment on the day I quitted 
home first excited my misgivings. After 
spending a solitary evening in the arrange- 
ment of papers, he had flung himself, in his 
clothes, not on his own bed but upon mine, 
where he was heard moaning heavily through- 
out the night ; and though this circumstance 
was as easily attributable to illness as despair, 
the fact that a phial of prussic acid was mis- 
sing from his medicine-chest left me as little 
in doubt as though I had seen him throw it 
from the carriage-window after swallowing 
the contents, that he had committed self-de- 
struction ! 

How bitterly did I now reproach myself 
with want of energy in submitting to be so 
lightly parted with ! Whatever the origin of 
my poor father's distraction, the affectionate 
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Bympatby of his son must have soothed hU 
mind and might have coanteracted his fatal 
resolution. I felt as if an accomplice ia his 
terrible purpose! The shame of haying to 
announce hia wretched marriage to me had, 
perhaps, driven him to despair. But might 
not the match itself be the miserable conse- 
quence of a reverse of fortune ? No matter ! 
Whatever the origin of the act, the result was 
the same ! I had lost mj only friend, and 
the Hilfield to which I returned after the 
funeral was a desert ! No will being found, 
I became the heir and representative of him 
who was gone, and now that he was gone, I 
learned fully to appreciate his affection, his 
indulgence, and the comfort, the unspeakable 
comfort of having a better self to whom to 
appeal for counsel and consolation in the 
emergencies of life ! 

The insolence of my former disgusts at cor 
position in society grew painfully apparent. 
While reflecting thus, I had dared despise the 
condition of so good a father, I felt that I de- 
served my bereavement. Nay, if my suspi- 
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cions were well-founded, how could I be cer- 
tain that among the cares which had perplexed 
to madness the mind of the victim, was not 
the discovery of my unfilial contempt ? 

On these points I was fated to early and 
terrible enlightenment; while my father's 
partners pressed me with indecent haste to 
administer to his estate, his solicitor prudently 

" You fancy, then," said I, " that a will 
may yet be found ?" 

Mr. Trapham shook his head, with a face 
even more dolorous than became his deep 



mournmg. 



" I am inclined, on the contrary, to fear," 
said he, " that my late client died not only 
intestate, but insolvent !" 

At any other moment I should have been as 
ready to deride the imputation as the report 
of the old housekeeper concerning his mar- 
riage. But I was too sorrowful even for con- 
tradiction. 

" It is necessary, sir, that you should know 
the truth," said he. **For some time past 
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Mr. Ashworth's affairs have been hopelessly 
deranged ; at the moment of his death, a crash 
was hourly expected ; and the match to which 
he had recently turned his thoughts was, I 
suspect, rather a pretext to tranquillise the 
fears of his creditors, than a serious project. 
The report saved him for a time. But no- 
thing could have prevented, and nothing will 
prevent the catastrophe now imminent. The 
firm of Ash worth & Co. is on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, and my serious advice is, that you de- 
cline administering to the estate." 

" Might not such a refusal strike the first 
blow at the credit of my late father ?" said I, 
in a voice faltering with consternation. 

" Nothing you could do would save it," re- 
plied Trapham, " and the attempt might in- 
volve you in irretrievable ruin. The partners 
are acting unhandsomely in pressing you into 
danger. They are aware, that under a deed 
of trust you are entitled to twenty thousand 
pounds, which might keep the banking-house 
open a few weeks longer." 

" Then in God's name let them have it !" cried 

c 2 
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I. " My father's name has been too closely 
connected with their detestable house not to 
pledge me deeply to its sustainment." 

" You are equally pledged to prevent your 
father's son from going barefoot!" was the 
cool rejoinder of the lawyer. "The settle- 
ment in question was in existence when he 
entered the firm; so that, in conscience as 
well as law, these people have no claim upon 
you. In short, my dear sir, the only thing to 
be done is to let matters take their course. 
But for the late sad events, the name of my 
poor client would have appeared in next week's 
gazette ; nor can I doubt that the agitation of 
mind arising from such a prospect produced 
the congestion of the brain which ended his 
days." 

What a reflection, and what a prospect! 
What scales fell from my eyes in the course 
of the ensuing hour ! How diflPerently was I 
now tempted to regard the prodigalities I had 
loathed only as the insignia of a commercial 
calling. Hitherto I had despised them as vul- 
gar: I now learned to abhor them as criminal! 
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Yet eyen the free indulgence of my feelings 
on this point was denied me. Under that 
roof, where the echoes of my father's voice 
still appeared to linger — within those walls 
the witnesses of bis unceasing indulgence — to 
weigh his errors in the balance seemed almost 
parricidal. I expressed, therefore, as strongly 
as ray emotion would allow, ray desire to hear 
as little as possible of the past ; empowered 
Trapham to signify to Aahworth & Co. my 
intentions ; and, having at ray disposal a few 
hundred pounds (the remnant of my poor 
father's ill-judged liberalities), determined to 
withdraw at once from the scene of so much 
anguish and remorse. Thoughtful even in bis 
thoughtlessness, he had contemplated and fa- 
cilitated the measures likely to become neces- 
sary. His private papers were destroyed, the 
wages of his servants paid, the house in order 
to be abandoned to the hands of strangers. 
At every fresh proof of premeditation I shud- 
dered ! How terrible must have been the 
state of his raind while thus providing for my 
orphanhood — how stem liis self-control in de- 
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nying himself the solace of a parting embrace 
of the son for whom be was so consideratelj 
prOTiding ! 

" You will yourself become a creditor on 
the estate," observed Trapham, when next he 
waited upon me to apprise me that his anti- 
cipations were realized, and that the banking- 
house would not open on the morrow. " The 
proceeds of the trust-money standing in the 
name of your trustees haviag been duly re- 
ceived by your father, it does not appear that 
he ever re-invested them for your benefit." 

" Because my expenses absorbed the in- 
come." 

" To the amount of nearly eight hundred 
a year ? Scarcely, I think ! At all events, a 
parent is bound to maintain bis child; and 
the Court of Chancery would, I doubt not, 
decree that his ^tate was liable for the arrears, 
or perhaps make the trustees themselves ac- 
countable for what they were wholly unjusti- 
fiable in leaving at his disposal." 

" And who are the trustees ?" 

" Your uncle. Sir Ralph Westfem, is the 
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only survivor. On the death of his brother, 
the dean, who was the other trustee, the ap- 
pointment of a successor was neglected." 

" My uncley Sir Ralph Westfern !" cried I. 
" Have I an uncle surviving ?" 

" Are you in earnest in this profession of 
ignorance, my dear Mr. Ashworth?" gravely 
demanded the solicitor. 

" Perfectly so. I was aware that my mo- 
ther's maiden name was Westfern. But my 
father was a person who did not choose to be 
interrogated. When he told me he had sur- 
vived most of his relations, and was on bad 
terms with those of my mother, I was satisfied. 
I asked no further. His affection sufficed me 
— ^his liberality sufficed me. I had no occa- 
sion to trouble myself about distant relatives." 

" But an uncle /" 

" Till this moment, I had not the remotest 
surmise of his existence ; and he is probably 
still ignorant of mine." 

" Impossible ! Sir Ralph is your trustee ; 
your nearest friend ; and, till the attainment 
of your majority three months hence, your 
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nataral guardian. I have already written to 
apprise biiD of the fatal events in his family." 

To have the claims of kindred thua aseigaed 
to one who was more than a stranger to me, 
seemed ntterly anaccountable ; nor was my 
wonder lessened when there arrived the fol- 
lowing day, a stiff, quaint letter, addressed to 
Trapham, but containing a long message to 
myself, couched in such terms as might have 
been expected from a proud old country ba- 
ronet, to a nephew in the enjoyment of ten 
thousand a year, amassed in trade, of whom 
he knew, and wished to know, nothing. 

I was bitterly mortified : mortified, because 
I was jost beginning to understand the value 
of human relationships; mortified, because the . 
man of business witnessed this tacit rejection. 

" It is I who am in fault, and not Sir 
Ralph," observed Trapham, diseeniing the air 
of petulance with which I threw him back his 
letter. " Had I explained to him the state 
of your father's affairs rather than the circum- 
stances of his death, be would Lave written 
more graciously." 
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" You know him, then ?" said I, " that joa 
form inferences from his character ?" 

'* Only from a slight professional inter- 
course in behalf of my late client. Sir Ralph 
is a man of reserved habits, proad, morose, 
and what the world calls close and disagree- 
able. His animosity to your father knew no 
bounds. Bat, coDsidering the peculiar circum- 
stances of his marriage, thai perhaps was 
scarcely to he wondered at." 

I knew of no " peculiar circumstances ! " 
I scarcely dared inquire into their nature. 
But it was time I acquired courage to meet 
my fortunes face to face. From no one, 
moreover, couM I obtain an insight into our 
family secrets on less painful terms than from 
my father's confidential adviser. 

The truth was soon told. Bat why wrap 
it np in the ambigaous phrases in which it 
was enveloped by the blandly-spoken soli- 
citor ? My mother was the amiable bat 
frightfully-deformed sister of Sir Ralph West- 
fern ; my father, the clerk of his country at- 
torney, who had founded his after-fortunes on 
C5 
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her dowry of fifty thousand pounds. Regard- 
ing him as a low-hom adventurer, the whole 
Westfem family threw them off from the 
moment of her marriage ; nor had Sir Ralph 
and his brother, the dean, consented to be- 
come trustees for her child, to a sum of money 
bequeathed by a maiden aunt of my poor 
mother, save on the express condition that 
the concession was to involve no personal 
communication with the Ashworth family. 
Though his sister died soon after my birth, 
time had effected so little towards the re- 
moval of his prejudices, that, by his dearest 
friends, he had never been heard to mention 
her name. 

" Nevertheless," observed Trapham, after 
acquainting me with these particulars, " the 
cause of Sir Ralph's aversion being removed, 
there is no reason he should not be on friendly 
terms with a nephew, who, in the event of the 
death of his only son, would be his next of kin." 

*' And do you suppose me so base," cried I, 
" as to wish to be on a friendly footing with 
an enemy of my father ?" 
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" Between onrselves, my dear sir," remon- 
strated the professional man, " I foresee so 
much difficulty, so much litigation in the 
winding up of your affairs, that the more 
friends you secure to yourself the better. 
Your name is about to be exposed to a disa- 
greeable publicity. I fear you must accustom 
yourself to find as much blame imputed to 
the late Mr. Ashworth for the recklessness of 
bis speculations and the prodigality of his 
habits, as he encountered in his lifetime by 
having formed one strange alliance for money, 
and contemplated the formation of another. 
For your own sake, you will retreat as far as 
possible from the discussion of these delicate 
matters. And where could you find a refuge 
more appropriate or authorised than with the 
family of your late mother ?" 

The plea was unanswerable, and inexpres- 
sible my dread lest it should be withheld. 
Yet, such is the perversity of human nature 
when its original sin has been fostered, like 
mine, in the hotbed of prosperity, that, when 
an invitation really arrived from Sir Ealpb to 
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visit him at Westfern Hall, I affected to hea- 
tate ; complained that his letter was stiff — 
his tone haughty, as though it were possible 
that, because the obstacle which had divided 
me from my maternal kindred was suddenly 
removed, we should rush at once into each 
other's arms, as in the last scene of a melo- 
drama! 

One only portion of my onele's letter pleased 
me. He proposed that the management of 
my pecuniary interests should be wholly ad- 
justed between his solicitors and mine. He 
was evidently a man of feudal habits, accus- 
tomed to do the dirty work of life by proxy. 
The table of the money-changers was to him 
as a carpenter's-bench. 

I accepted, however, by Trapham's advice, 
the temporary home he offered, and scarcely 
dare avow, even to myself, with how little re- 
luctance I quitted Hilfield ! Already I had 
begun to regard the place with disgust. At 
once the fruit, origin, and evidence of family 
disgrace, the gorgeous modem elegance of 
the place was now as offensive to my prin- 
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ciples as it had ever been to my taste. I de- 
tested even the distant view of the old cedara 
adorning the lawn of that hateful old bag at 
Greenwood House ! I shuddered wheneTer I 
passed the study- door. In place of the yearn- 
ing and regrets which generally accompany 
the necessity of parting from a place wherein 
one's childhood has been passed, it was a com- 
fort to know that the auctioneer appointed by 
the assignees of the estate of Ashworth and 
Co. was only waiting for my departure to ' 
turn in bis horde of Huns for the concoction 
of bis catalogue. Already the sale was ad- 
Tertised in the daily papers. I only trusted 
that the purchaser might be a man of virtu, 
and demolish the house brick hj brick ; or at 
least convert its PaUadian elegance into rustic 
or Gothic. 

So thoroughly had I been absorbed by pre- 
parations for this wondrous change in my des- 
tinies, the adjustment of the various claims 
upon me, Stad the instructions of Trapham 
and Co. — that, till I found myself in a comer 
of the north mail on my road into Westmore- 
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land^ to muse through the solitary hours of a 
lovely night in May, unmolested by the slum- 
bers of my companions, I found no leisure 
to notice that, from the day of my father's 
funeral to that of my farewell to Hilfield, not 
a soul of the many who followed him to the 
grave had been at the trouble of inquiring after 
his son ! I was known to be a minor : and 
even before the ruin of the house of Ashworth 
and Co. transpired, it was pretty clear that 
the French cook would be dismissed and the 
cellars closed ; so that for some time to come 
there could be no possible motive for troubling 
their heads concerning me. Earls, ambassa- 
dors, and members of parliament, had done 
quite sufficient honour to the wealthy banker 
who had such frequent occasions of obliging 
them, by eating his dinners while living, and 
allowing their carriages to follow his hearse 
when dead. 

But when his name, instead of gaining a 
sumptuous sarcophagus, appearecf in the ga- 
zette, they felt of course somewhat indignant 
at his having presumed to invite them so often. 
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As be could not but bave foreseen his impend- 
ing ruiu, be sbould bave had tbe decency to 
withdraw from tbeir acquaintance. Had anj 
one questioned tbem concerning tbe fate of 
" the young plenipo," they would have been 
as much surprised as if interrogated concern- 
ing tbe name and prospects of tbeir dustmaB. 

As this conviction gradually dawned on my 
mind, all tbe misanthropy I bad formerly 
affected took possession of my feelings. No 
further need to dog's-ear my shirt-coUars in 
attestation of my contempt for human nature ! 
I was in the vein to have flung off a canto of 
" Don Juan " at a sitting ! 

It was a relief, therefore, to turn from such 
humiliating reflections to anticipations of my 
fate to come ; and, compared to the stony 
ingratitude of the men of clubs, even my 
uncle's formalities became palatable. For be 
was my uncle. On him, at least, I bad a 
claim. Westfem Hall was the birthplace of 
her who bad given me birth — tbe home of her 
childhood as well as tbe appointed Zoar of 
her son. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It will readily be supposed that I had by^ 
this time managed to obtain a few particulars 
concerning the unknown relatives who seemed 
likely to be my only friends, now that wounded 
pride kept me aloof from communication with 
the few college chums to whom I had wan- 
tonly accorded the name. 

In such a house as Hilfield, peerages and 
baronetages were not wanting, and I scarcely 
know whether it afforded me greater pain or 
pleasure, to discover that the Westferns were 
of Saxon origin, — ^highly connected in every 
century — raised to a baronetcy by Charles I., 
— and distinguished by hereditary honours 
which at once infused good blood into my 
veins, and entitled Sir Ralph Westfem and 
his son to look down upon me as a city mush- 
room. 
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For, as I have already stated, he had a son 
— a 8oa three years older than myself — a son 
whose mother, Lady Margaret Westfem, being 
a Howard by descent, could not fail to hold 
himself superior to his city cousin. 

By the dates set forth in the volume I con- 
suited, Sir Ralph appeared to bare married 
somewhat late in life, after the death of the 
numerous children of his brother the dean, 
who had also connected himself with the 
peerage ; probably with a view to the per- 
petuation of the family — or perhaps in conse- 
qnence of the desertion of his unfortunate 
sister, who, till her strange marriage,'had pre- 
sided over his establishment ; and the birth of 
Gnthbert Westfem, which took place within 
the year, probably lessened his sense of arro- 
gaace when, three years afterwards, the woman 
apparently disqualified by her age and de- 
formity for becoming a mother, engrafted a 
new and dishonouring branch upon the family 
tree. 

Towards this cousin, so nearly of my own 
age, all my thoughts were now directed. 
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Concerning Cuthbert Westfern, Trapham had 
no intelligence to impart, nor could my me- 
mory assist me. Had he added any remark- 
able qualities to his advantages of birth and 
fortune, the flourish of newspaper trumpets 
must, at four and twenty, have rendered his 
name familiar, either as a scholar or politician, 
a sportsman or dandy. But neither at Eton 
nor Oxford had I ever heard of him ; and I 
therefore concluded him to be a country boor, 
educated within the precincts of Westfern Hall, 
without an ambition beyond his patrimony. 

On him I felt that my future comfort 
must depend, far more than on an uncle 
seventy years of age ; and already my mind 
misgave me that the son of the proud old 
county baronet would avenge on the mean- 
ness of my origin the envy he was likely to 
entertain of my superior cultivation and refine- 
ments. Throughout the greater part of my 
journey, the form of an imaginary Cuthbert 
Westfern was before me, as stalwart, coarse, 
unyielding ; a noisy sportsman, an unlettered 
squire. 
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It was midnight when I reached the Hall, 
in the postchaise to which I was forced to 
have recourse at the post town, some miles 
off; and with my recent experience of Lon- 
don hours, I naturally expected to find the 
establishment up, and the family awaiting the 
expected kinsman. But all was dark and 
silent as dead of night ! But for the intima- 
tion of the postboy, (far better acquainted 
than myself with the halls of my ancestors) I 
should not have known we were arrived, when 
we drew up beside a black pile of building ; 
which, in the dimness of gloom, looked more 
like a mass of rocks than a human habita- 
tion. 

It was not till the clang of the hall-bell, 
set in motion at my suggestion by the post- 
boy, echoed through the death-like stillness, 
that it occurred to me there could be indis- 
cretion in disturbing a lone country house at 
that late hour, or that I should have done bet- 
ter to sleep at the inn and make my appear- 
ance in the morning. But it was now too 
late; and I had ample leisure to make my 
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reflections on the subject, amid the dewy fra- 
grance of the breathless night, while the ser- 
Tants were rousing themselves to answer our 
summons. 

Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour passed 
away — made longer by my vexatious appre- 
hensions, but no token of movement. At 
length the postboy, who had obeyed my in- 
junctions to refrain from further intimation of 
our arrival, began to fancy the dews I found 
so refreshing might be disadvantageous to his 
heated horses, and to grumble his discontents. 
Having left my servant in town, to execute 
some commissions, I had no one to save me 
the trouble of imposing silence on him ; and 
the shortest method was to desire him to re- 
turn to the place from whence he came. 
" The family was retired for the night, and I 
did not choose to disturb them. He should 
bring me back in the morning." 

His answer was another sharp ring at the 
hall bell ! As he was already paid, and anti- 
cipated in addition a night draught of the 
Westfem ale, and a bait for his horses, it did 
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not suit him that either should set forth again 
unrefreshed ; and the consequence was that, 
after a few minutes' further delay, the creak- 
ing of bolts and rattling of chains was heard, 
and I was admitted by an old man in a cotton 
nightcap into a dark, damp hall, smelling of 
mildew and matting ; who, the moment the 
postboy hurried in my luggage, swung to the 
old oak door again, and fastened back the 
chains, so as to defeat all project of entertain- 
ment. 

Without listening to my questions or apo- 
logies, the old brute bade me follow him, and 
conducted me up a back staircase and through 
several gloomy corridors, to a door which he 
unlocked ; when, instead of finding myself, as 
I stupidly expected, in presence of my uncle, 
I saw that he had inaugurated me at once 
into my bedroom, telling me that I must take 
things as I found them, — ^that I was not ex- 
pected till the morrow, and that Sir Ralph 
would be displeased if the housekeeper were 
woke up. 

Feeling myself thoroughly in the wrong, I 
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begged I might occasion no further disturb- 
ance; and, though starving with hunger, 
thought myself lucky in being able to per- 
suade him to bring up my carpet-bag and 
dressing-box; nor did I venture to suggest 
that there was not so much as a bottle of 
water in the room. 

Left alone in the vast and cheerless cham- 
ber which my single candle rendered only 
more dreary, I felt so disgusted by the inhos- 
pitality of this reception, that, had I not heard 
the postchaise rattle away before we quitted 
the hall, I should have sallied forth again, and 
insisted on being conveyed back to the inn. 
But the influence of the place was already 
upon me. To gainsay the authority of Sir 
Ralph appeared impossible. Since it was his 
pleasure that a guest arriving after hours 
should remain without attendance or refresh- 
ment till daybreak, there was nothing for it 
but acquiescence. Such, too, was the influ- 
ence of previous fatigue, that having thrown 
myself in my clothes on the sheetless bed, I 
awoke only to find my room illuminated by 
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the morning sun streaming through the un- 
shuttered windows. 

But, notwithstanding the broad daylight, 
the house was still so quiet that I hesitated 
to ring. No need to predispose my uncle 
against me by further disturbance ! for though 
the place lost something of its imposing grim- 
ness under the influence of Summer sunshine, 
the cold stateliness of several ancient portraits 
adorning the walls, which, though of the Spa- 
nish school, I fancied must be ancestral, — the 
cut velvet hangings, the toilet covers of old 
point, and Venetian mirror, with its frame 
and boxes of tarnished fiUigree, recalled forci- 
bly to my mind the Grandisonian formalities 
against which I had to contend. 

Nor did the view from my chamber window 
inspire pleasanter emotions. Behind a fan- 
like screen of trees, that diverged on either 
side from the mansion to a considerable dis- 
tance, lay a formal flower-garden, containing 
angular parterres, interspersed with time-worn 
statues, somewhat resembling in hue and sym- 
metry the minor theatre representations of 
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the "monster" moulded by Frankenstein, 
just then in vogue, — a dingy sundial, and a 
profusion of clipped yew-trees, whose dark 
foliage rendered the pea-green benches inter- 
spersed among them yet more unsightly. 

It was not likely I should conjecture that, 
at the ^extremity of this hideous pleasaunce, 
and dividing it in a deep and rocky ravine 
from the wooded acclivity that appeared to 
form its boundary at about a quarter of a 
mile distance, ran, or rather leapt, the impe- 
tuous Greta, though the moment I opened my 
window its wrangling voice became audible, 
like the mutterings of an invisible enemy. 

All I saw around me, therefore, was sove- 
reignly displeasing. I, who had so often re- 
viled in my boyish discontents the upstart 
newness of Hilfield, — the patent perfection of 
its furniture, — ^the Royal- Academy brilliancy 
of its pictures, — the Colebrook Dale gorgeous- 
ness of its porcelain, — the glare of its gilding, 
— already began to contemplate with dissatis- 
faction the dingy, cumbrous, gloomy, unhandy, 
unsightly nature of the objects around me ! 
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Even the old pictures were hateful ; unpleasing 
portraits of personages who seemed in their 
lifetime to have given and received no pleasure. 

" My poor father may have been guilty of 
an interested marriage in carrying off the 
daughter of such a house," was my secret 
reflection ; " but she, at least, was excusable, 
in preferring a cheerful, happy home like 
Hilfield, to this desolate place !" 

By the time I met my uncle at breakfast, 
I was so thoroughly out of conceit with the 
family manor, that half my apprehensions of 
a reprimand for my indiscretion of the pre- 
ceding night had subsided. Gladly would I 
have accepted the slightest hint to return to 
London, or Cambridge, or any other place 
under the sun. I was almost prepared to 
beard the county baronet in his den ! 

He was alone ; and I learned from the ser- 
vants that " Mr. Westfern was at The Heath." 

Where or what the Heath might be, I was 
not at the trouble to surmise. It was enough 
that Cuthbert did not think it necessary to 
be at home to welcome his humble cousin ! 

VOL. III. D 
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and, for the first time since my poor father^s 
death, I congratulated myself as eagerly as 
Trapham could have desired on the existence 
of the deed of settlement, which secured me 
from the anguish of appearing at Westfern 
Hall in the light of a dependent. 

After being ushered across the old hall, 
with its trophies of family armour, and scarcely 
less rusty portraits of the warriors by whom 
those identical coats of mail had been worn, 
each with his escutcheon at his foot, I natu- 
rally expected to find in the Sir Ealph in whom 
these heroisms were continued, a stern, manly, 
old country sportsman ; rejoicing over his cold 
sirloin or pasty, to which I was prepared to 
do ample justice. It was the first time in my 
life I had been a hundred miles from the me- 
tropolis; and all I had as yet seen of the 
establishment bore painful evidence that the 
world of civilisation was far behind: there 
was some hope, therefore, that the refinement 
of my habits might impose upon my savage 
kinsman, or, by their effeminacy, provoke him 
into an offensive attitude ! But, how great 
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was my surprise on finding in the sunny and 
well-furnished breakfast-room into which T 
was ushered, a grave, graceful, and even 
eourtly old gentleman, who advanced towards 
me with the most formal politeness, and was 
waiting my arrival to attack his chocolate and 
French roll. Having deliberately welcomed 
me to his house, he listened in cold and scru- 
tinizing silence to my hurried, inexplicit, and 
confused apologies for the disturbance occa- 
sioned by my untimely arrival the preceding 
night ; — and whether his reserve proceeded 
from displeasure he did not choose to conceal, 
or from a desire to judge the address and in- 
tellects of his city nephew, the result was the 
same, — of making me feel thoroughly ill at 
ease. 

Having blundered through my unintelligible 
excuses, I found myself compelled to a silence 
rivalling his own. A venerable old out-of- 
livery servant waited upon us throughout a 
breakfast as slender and delicate as might 
have served Pope's Belinda, so as to forestal 
all necessity for communication between the 
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host and guest ; nor could a Trappist's meal 
have been more taciturn. Once or twice, I 
resolved to break the ice, and the spell upon 
my spirits, and compel my mother's brother 
to sociability. But on what possible topic 
could I take the liberty of questioning the 
pale, spare, high-bred, high-browed ascetic 
before me ! 

At last, I took courage to bolt out the 
leading question I had prepared the preceding 
night for the Sir Ralph Westfern of my ima- 
gining. I had passed through the last forty 
miles of my journey in the dark. Was it a 
picturesque country, or a sporting country? 
Had I much to regret in losing the sight ? 

" Of its beauties I am an insufficient judge," 
was the stiff reply. " My eyes are partial. 
Even your second inquiry I am incompetent 
to answer. My advanced age, Mr. Ashworth, 
and your cousin's infirmities, render indif- 
ferent to me its eligibilities to a sportsman. 
I do not even preserve my game." 

Such was the Nimrod I had anticipated ! 
He had, however, touched a chord favourable 
to further discussion. 
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" I was not aware, sir," said I, in a tone of 
interrogation, "that the health of Mr. West- 
fern was infirm?" 

He made no answer; and, fancying his 
sense of hearing might be impaired, I repeated 
my observation, fixing my eyes upon his face, 
till his own became so sternly riveted upon 
me in return, that I shrunk under the gravity 
of their scrutiny. I fancied — it might be 
fancy — that they were suffused with moisture 
before he averted his gaze, and his pale face 
was decidedly tinged with a momentary hectic. 
But though he returned me no answer, for 
worlds could I not have found courage to re- 
iterate my inquiry ! 

A moment afterwards, he rose and preceded 
me into an adjoining room ; which proved to 
be a fine old library of groined oak, redolent 
of that peculiar mustiness of old binding more 
grateful to the senses of a scholar than to a 
lover of light literature like myself, addicted 
to the muses of the circulating library than of 
the Bodleian. 

" You will find here, Mr. Ashworth, occu- 
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pation for your leisure," said he (and I could 
fsjicj AddisoD in the gallery at Holland 
House, pointing out its treasures to his disso- 
lute son-in-law, the Earl of Warwick, in just 
such a tone and attitude !) '' That leisure, I 
fear, will prove more considerable than you 
desire. For, during the temporary absence 
of my son, I receive no company. That you 
may not, however, become disgusted at first 
sight with a seclusion I am interested to make 
agreeable to you, I have invited hither to-day 
one of my neighbours, whose habits will, per* 
haps, render him a more agreeable companion 
for you than myself.*' 

I attempted an awkward compliment about 
the non-necessity of any accession to our so<<> 
ciety ; to which he listened with the interro- 
gative look I have already described, which 
again sufficed to confuse and perplex me^ 

" Mr. Haggerston will be here by luncheon- 
time," was all he condescended to reply, ** and 
will drive you to one or two remarkable spots 
in the neighbourhood. If, in the interim, the 
contents of this room do not suffice to enter- 
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tain you, or if you are curious to visit a house 
which exhibits few beauties, but possesses 
some degree of historical interest, old Bernard 
(who waited on you at breakfast, and has been 
half a century in my establishment) wiU show 
you over the place," 

Scarcely had he left the library, when I 
literally groaned under the oppression of all 
this ceremony ! After the slipshod habits of 
Hilfield, how was it to be borne ? Better a 
thousand times the rude joviality I had anti- 
cipated! Nevertheless, I felt it my cue to 
submit to the ciceroneship of old Bernard, 
lest his master might fancy m,e indifferent to 
the glories of the house of Westfem. But 
what in the way of objects of art was likely 
to captivate the eye of one who had so recently 
seen his household gods desecrated by the 
shame of an auctioneer's ticketing ? As I fol- 
lowed the old man in silence to the foot of 
the great staircase, I felt that the contents of 
tbe tribune at Florence, or gallery at Dres- 
den, would scarcely have tempted me to raise 
my eyes ! 
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By degrees, however, I became interested ; 
in the first instance, by the genuine though 
deferential sense of proprietorship evinced by 
the old servitor in the goods and chattels of 
his master; in the second, by the care he 
took to associate me with the honours of the 
family ; and " the portrait of your late grand- 
father, by Gervas ; the portrait of your Aunt 
Martha, by Gainsborough ; the portrait of your 
grand-uncle the Admiral, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller," sounded far more pleasantly in my 
ears, than if these family pictures had been 
announced as portraits of Sir Marmaduke and 
Miss Westfem, and Sir Gregory. After the 
mean cravings and pitiful aspirings which had 
so long disturbed my peace of mind, this 
singular aggrandizement, at a moment when 
worldly honours had ceased to be important 
in my eyes, appeared like the mockery of a 
dream! Still, jt was impossible not to feel 
touched by the discoveries I was making. At 
length, in a remote bedroom hung with gilt 
leather, which he was exhibiting with some 
pride as that of the Lady Margaret, I ventured 
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to ask, in an unassured voice, whether he re- 
membered my mother. 

" Remember her ?" was his expressive reply. 
" It has been my master's pleasure that the 
name of Mrs. Ashworth should never be men- 
tioned in this house. But though twenty 
years are over and more, few of us have for- 
gotten Miss Clara." 

"Is there any portrait of her at the Hall?" 
said I, still apprehensive of some unpleasant 
disclosure. 

The old man shook his head. " Even the 
fondest parents were not likely to have had a 
picture made of one of her unfortunate ap- 
pearance," said he. " So long as the old 
Lady Westfem, your grandmother, lived, she 
was not suffered to be seen ; and afterwards, 
though she kept house here for Sir Ralph, 
and so was forced to entertain a deal of com- 
pany, she never went out. Poor soul ! There 
was a deal of blame laid to her share when, 
after the excuse of youth was gone, she made 
so wilful a match ! But the folks hereabouts, 
to whom she was always kind and charitable, 
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made two excases for her: first, the dall life 
she led mewed up in the Hall ; and secondly, 
the family-flightiness, which explains all that 
was strange in her choice." 

I dared not inquire further. I could not 
resent the freedom of obseirations I had drawn 
npoii myself; and as we bad now reached the 
state drawing-room, the old man's thoughts 
had taken another direction. 

"The picture of my late Lady Margaret," 
said he, pointing to a portrait by Sir William 
Beechey, disfigured by the short waist and 
scanty drapery which render so unsightly the 
efiigies of the daughter and lamented grand- 
daughter of George HE., " and the portrait of 
Mr. Cuthbert." 

I was still examining the somewhat barsh fea- 
tures of Lady Margaret Westfern when startled 
by this announcement ; and instantly turning 
towards the portrait of my cousin, beheld a 
countenance once seen to be remembered for 
ever. Such exquisite though mournful beauty 
of expression had never met my eye in any 
living face. The likenesses of Raphael d'Ur- 
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bino approached nearest to its intellectual 
charm ; and there is a portrait of a youth, by 
Giorgione, in the national gallery of Bruges, 
which always reminds me of the face. But a 
still sweeter and milder physiognomy adorned 
the fine lineaments of Cuthbert Westfern. 

"By Sir Thomas Lawrence," added the 
old man, in a low voice, fancying, perhaps, 
that ray exclamation of " beautiful, most beau- 
tiful !'* applied to the ea^ecution of the picture. 

"And is Mr. Westfern indeed so hand- 
some?" cried I, in all the consciousness of 
my former conceptions concerning my country 
cousin. 

" When he is well, a thousand times hand- 
somer!" replied the old man with- a sigh. 
" To my mind, I never saw any human face so 
much like what is written and painted of the 
angels ! But he is seldom well now," con- 
tinued Bernard, more gravely. And he led 
the way out of the room, carefully locking the 
door after him, as though that chamber con- 
tained the only precious object in the house. 

" HiUo, old chap ! where are all your folk 
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this morning, and where's Sir Ralph ?" cried 
the hearty voice of a jolly-looking country 
gentleman, whom at that moment we con- 
fronted in the hall. *' Mr. Ashworth, I pre- 
sume?" continued he, offering me his hand, 
as though we had been acquainted for years. 
" Welcome, sir, into Westmoreland. My 
* good neighbour, Sir Ralph,' not being at 
hand to introduce us, perhaps I ought to an- 
nounce my name as Haggerston." 

It was easy to inform him, that it was al- 
ready known to me, and that he was expected, 
but at that moment I wished him a hundred 
miles off, so grievously had he interrupted my 
inquiries of Bernard concerning my interest- 
ing cousin. 

The new-comer, however, required neither 
welcome nor encouragement. Far more at 
home than myself, he instantly began to do 
the honours to me of the house of my ances- 
tors ; to inquire whether I was a sportsman, 
and why I had chosen to visit Westmoreland 
at such a decided dead season of the year; 
assured me, that with a man of my uncle's 
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turn of life and sedentary habits, I should be 
moped to death. 

I expressed a hope that my cousin would 
shortly return home, when we might enjoy 
together what appeared to be a fine neigh- 
bourhood. 

" Not he !" was the abrupt reply of my off- 
hand friend. " Cuthbert has not been a week 
away. T never knew him return from the 
Heath under ^id?." 

As I was beginning to testify my surprise 
and regret, my uncle made his appearance in 
the library into which Bernard had conducted 
us ; and though he interrupted our conversa- 
tion by the formal introduction of each to the 
other, and the long apologies he attempted to 
Mr. Haggerston, for the services he had 
claimed at his hands, even his high-bred 
ceremoniousness had little influence over the 
reckless garrulity of his guest. 

" Not a word about it, my dear good sir !" 
cried he ; " I'm always at your orders, you 
know, and 'twill be a pleasant day's work for 
me to have a chat with your nephew, instead 
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of listening to the gramblings of Agnes. 
Order the phaeton for two o'clock, and we'll 
spin oyer to Huntingdon Castle and back by 
dinner-time, taking Glybum Mere bj the 
way." 

At the luncheon-table, Mr. Haggerston in- 
vited my uncle to a glass of sherry, and took 
the carving of the peachick into bis hands, 
with the same frank officiousness; and so 
unconcernedly did Sir Ralph give way to his 
freedoms that I saw they were accustomed, by 
long neighbourship, to each other's oddities. 
So much the better! Though men of for- 
ward, vulgar nature are hateful amid the press 
of polished life, nothing short of such utter 
want of deference and delicacy could have 
unthawed the frozen atmosphere of Westfem 
Hall. 

^' Isn't it a thousand pities so fine an old 
place should be suffered to go to rack and 
ruin ?" said the outspoken guest, with an up- 
ward glance at the battlements, as he took 
the reins of the bean-fed horses in hand, at 
the door, while the outrider hurried on to open 
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the great gates. "By Jove, the old Hall 
would make a capital county Bridewell ! But, 
as to living in't, I don't wonder it has driven 
one or other of the last three generations of 
the Westferns who have attempted it out of 
their senses." 

A tolerably free-and-easy mode of discuss- 
ing my family and their hereditaments. Al- 
ready, however, I had discovered in Bob 
Haggerston one of those gall-less animals, 
whose epidermis is tough as that of a bison, 
utterly devoid of sensibility, and consequently 
unwitting of its existence, — people who dash 
into the discussion of the most delicate topics 
as a surgeon enjoys the dissection of a beau- 
tiful child. 

Before we got beyond the domain, he avowed 
his curiosity to learn whether my uncle was 
not deucedly surprised to find me such a fine 
young fellow ? — making it sufficiently clear 
that the personal defects of my poor mother 
had led the whole neighbourhood to anticipate 
a monster in her son. A few miles further, 
and our established intimacy prevented all 
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necessity for concealing that they had ex- 
pected a shop-boy in the offspring of Tom 
Ashworth, the Darlington clerk, and a dwarf 
in that of the unfortunate Clara Westfern. 

" Poor Sir Ralph ought to be overjoyed at 
such a pleasant surprise," said he, " the more 
so, that the chances are thirty to one in favour 
of your inheriting the estate." 

" Even were my name included in the en- 
tail," said I, meeting his coolness with a 
frankness worthy of it, " no fear of dishonour- 
ing with my Lombard Street arms the old 
blazon of the Westferns! Judging by my 
cousin's portrait, Cuthbert is likely to furnish 
branches that will carry our family tree, green 
and fertile, through half a dozen centuries to 



come." 



" Cuthbert /" reiterated my companion, in 
an unaccountable tone. "Ay, if he could 
secure a stock for grafting ! — But who on 
earth would marry Cuthbert ? Not but what 
the old baronet has convinced himself that 
wives are to be bought, even under such cir- 
cumstances, by a property like Ae^." 
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" Wives are to be bought, I fear, under aiiy 
circumstances," cried I, with an air of mis- 
anthropy less becoming to my features than 
at the epoch when I used to Byronize my 
shirt collars. " But what difficulty is there 
in obtaining a future Lady Westfern for my 
cousin ?" 

" Did you ever see Cuthbert ?" demanded 
my companion, pulling up his horses to a 
walk, as though to afford himself better lei- 
sure for listening to my answer. 

"Never — except in Lawrence's beautiful 
portrait." 

" Ay, a fine specimen of parental doating 
having it drawn," cried Mr. Haggerston, 
shrugging his shoulders; "just by way of 
making strangers ask painful questions during 
the poor young man's absence from the Hall ! 
However, they say he will soon be forced to 
remain at the Heath for good and all, and 
then it is to be hoped Sir Ralph will have the 
good sense to take down the picture. If noty 
you must persuade him." 

" My influence is never likely to be such as 
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to justify my interference in his family af- 
fairs," said I, trying to speak with indifference^ 
while my heart was beating with curiosity; 
*^ but why should Sir Ralph at any moment 
regret the exhibition of so beautiful a picture 
and so fine a subject ?" 

" What ! not when he's in a strait-waist* 
coat? not when he's shut up in a mad-house ?^^ 
cried my delicate and feeling companion. 

*^ Great Grod ! you do not mean to say that 
my poor cousin is a lunatic ?'' cried I, with 
inexpressible horror. 

" There or thereabouts. Cuthbert has his 
lucid intervals, when he is allowed to return 
to the Hall) and take his place among the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood ; when, to do 
him justice, not a finer or more charming fel- 
low was ever seen on earth ! But ever since 
he came to man's estate he's been getting 
worse and worse. While a boy, it was thought 
to be only eccentricity, and Sir Ralph was 
much blamed for indulging his vagaries, and 
bringing him up with a tutor at home instead 
of sending him to Eton to be flogged into his 
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senses. Now that the mischief turns out to 
be constitational, and (I'm afraid) incurable, 
one cannot help admiring the poor old gentle- 
man's tenderness of nature in keeping so 
afflicting a spectacle under his eyes, so long 
as a hope remained." 

So oppressed were my feelings by this 
strange and unexpected disclosure, that I re* 
plied only by a deep and shuddering sigh. 
"When, where y were my affections to find a 
resting-place ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When I met my uncle at dinner, I felt, and 
no doubt looked, as guilty as though I had 
been purloining part of the family plate. The 
encounter of his frozen gray eye thrilled 
through my frame. I fancied that my disco- 
very of my poor cousin's infirmities must be 
written in my face. 

Still greater was my torture, when Bob 
Haggerston, insensible to anything less tran- 
chant than the stroke of a tomahawk, kept 
perpetually reverting to his name. Not sa- 
tisfied with stating how enchanted I had ex- 
pressed myself with the lake scenery of 
Glybum Mere, he related how he had de- 
scribed to me on the spot the incidents of a 
certain fishing party on the lake, at which 
Sir Ralph's family and his own were present ; 
and where the gallantry of Cuthbert preserved 
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from destruction the son of one of the boat- 
men, who, having fallen overboard encumbered 
with a heavy fishing-net, would have risen no 
more, but for the intervention of my cousin. 
Nor, when describing how, for a Londoner, I 
had made some proof of activity in clamber- 
ing up the ruinous watch- towers of Halling- 
ton Castle, did he choose to pass over in silence 
another of Cuthbert's feats ; intent upon res- 
cuing from destruction the carved stone- work 
of an ancient chimney-piece, long seen sus- 
pended in a dangerous position from one of the 
upper stories, my cousin, he informed me, had, 
with the assistance of scaling-ladders, reached 
the dizzy spot and borne off the prize. 

Having heard all this in detail only two 
hours before, it was as tiresome as painful to 
hear it recapitulated. But he seemed bent 
upon talking about Cuthbert. , 

My uncle, indeed, listened as though he 
heard not; preserving the same cold immo- 
bility of feature which was doubtless habitual. 
But old Bernard, who, assisted by two livery 
servants, waited at table, demonstrated by 
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Angry glances at the loqaacioas guest a bitter 
sense of his indiscretion. But for the old 
man's zeal for the honour of the hospitalities 
of the house, I doubt, indeed, whether he 
would have filled Mr. Haggerston's glass as 
often as my own with the ripest old hock and 
most delicate hermitage I ever tasted. That 
he did so, however, only increased the mis- 
chief. Wine rendered the talkative man still 
more inconsiderate ; nay, when the claret was 
placed on the table after dinner, and even 
Bernard quitted the room, Haggerston lite- 
rally filled a bumper to Cuthbert's better 
health and speedy return to the Hall! I 
drank it, of course ; how could I do other- 
wise ? But I think my uncle must have per- 
ceived my hand tremble with emotion as I 
raised the glass to my lips. 

^^ And what do you mean to do with this 
young fellow, now you've got him here, my 
dear Sir Ralph?" demanded Haggerston, in 
a jocular voice, after he had swallowed his 
claret. And methought there were indica- 
tions of new-born kindness in the old gentle- 
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man's physiognomy as he fixed his eyes upon 
my face. 

Seeing him reluctant to reply, I ventured 
to answer for him. 

" My uncle is kind enough to grant me, for 
the few remaining months of my minority,'* 
said I, ^^ the shelter and countenance of which 
I stand so much in need ; and my studies at 
the university having been stopped short by 
my father's death, and left incomplete by my 
own idleness, lam thankful for an opportunity 
for application, of which I trust I shall so 
avail myself as to be no burden on the time 
of others. Believe me, I want no better en- 
tertainment for the summer, than the fine 
library I visited this morning." 

By a glance at my uncle's face, I saw that 
he approvingly accepted a manifesto addressed 
only to himself. But Bob Haggerston was 
indignant. 

" Study ? more study ? " cried he. " A 
fine likely young fellow of twenty-one mew 
himself up in a musty book-room from morn- 
ing till night, while there is the lake to fish 
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in, and the warren for shooting? Why, if 
you don't have a care, young man, you'll fall 
into hypochondriacism, like poor Cuthbert." 

My uncle winced, but said nothing. Neither 
did I ; which encouraged the savage to pro- 
ceed to the infliction of further pain. 

" And what's to be the end of such won- 
drous book-learning?" said he: "you city 
gents, who are bom with a silver ladle in your 
mouth, don't need to [work for your living. 
A rich banker's only son isn't going to be a 
parson, I suppose, or a lawyer, or — " 

" My nephew's plans are at present so un- 
settled," interrupted my uncle, apparently 
feeling more for my annoyance than his own, 
" that we will not disturb his mind by pre- 
maturely discussing them ; more particularly 
since Bernard is probably waiting for us with 
his coffee in the blue drawing-room, and is 
miserable whenever I allow it to be spoiled by 
the overboiling of the lamp." 

I was glad to perceive, by the lengthening 
of Haggerston's face, that he had to pay 
the penalty of his coarseness, by the loss of 
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at least three glasses of claret less than his 
usual stint. 

Before he made his parting bow for the 
night, however, we were friends again. The 
cordiality with which he invited me to Camp- 
ley — to come when I would, and stay as long 
as I listed — would have almost reconciled me 
to his odious familiarity, had he not thought 
proper to add, 

" Cuthbert never lets a day pass without 
riding over to us. When he's well, poor fel- 
low, no place on earth he's so fond of as 
Campley. But then, Agnes has been his 
playfellow ever since he was born. Agnes 
can do anything with him! She's a little 
afraid of him now ; for one's never sure when 
one of his fits may take him. But, strange 
to say, he was never yet seized at Campley !" 

On turning to bid my uncle good night, on 
the departure of his guest, I saw that there 
were tears in his eyes. And no wonder. But 
the respectful manner in which I raised his 
withered hand to my 'lips, on leaving the 
room, served to apprise him that I now knew 
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all, and felt for him to the bottom of my 
heart. 

Next day I fulfilled my promise. After 
breakfast, I withdrew into the library, and 
read till the afternoon, when my uncle de- 
spatched Bernard to me to request I would 
do him the favour to accompany him in his 
airing. It was usually an old coachman who 
drove his low pony phaeton ; but he seemed 
gratified to have me supply his place ; direct- 
ing me the various turnings in the park lead- 
ing to its more striking points of view ; and a 
variety of anecdotes, with which some of those 
beautiful spots were connected, told with ease 
and spirit by Sir Kalph, served to enliven our 
sober drive. The summer air was delicious ; 
the view of the distant mountains sublime ; 
and in such noble scenery, in company with 
the high-bted and mild old man, it was im- 
possible not to subside into a tranquillity con- 
genial with the scene. 

I took care that my uncle should be the 
first to remind me of my promised visit to 
Campley. 
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" Haggerston will be hurt," said he, a few 
days afterwards, " if you do not fulfil your 
engagement; and he deserves well at our 
hands for much kindness to my poor son." 

I instantly proposed riding over to his 
house in the course of the afternoon. 

" Do," said he ; " and remember that you 
will be expected to remain and dine. It is 
the custom of the house; a vexatious one 
enough to those who are not fond of sitting 
down to dinner with a lady, in dusty boots 
and soiled linen." 

" Miss Haggerston is grown up, then ?" 

" Yes ; a charming girl ; and as good as 
she is beautiful," said he. *' Campley, too, 
is very well worth looking at. Though on a 
smaller scale than the relics usually preserved 
of the abodes of our forefathers, it is, in my 
opinion, more curious for that very reason, 
than either hall or [castle. You will find it a 
small stone manor-house, of the time of Eliza- 
beth, surrounded with magnificent trees ; and 
Haggerston*s ancestors (a branch of the old 
Northumbrian family) have lived there from 
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sire to son, for the last three hundred 



years." 



" But surely the Westfems have been set- 
tled here J sir, some centuries longer ?" said I. 

" True : but this place is the seat of the 
head of a family; and has strength of its 
own, as well as the backing of a large estate, 
to keep it standing. My friend Haggerston, 
on the contrary, has scarcely more hundreds 
a year than we have thousands ; yet his house 
is in as good condition as ours, and his timber 
as fine. That his heart is more contented, is 
owing to a less aflflicting share of the dispen- 
sations of Providence." 

I was glad that these renseignemens af- 
forded me some pretext for the excitement of 
mind in which, the following day, I mounted 
the beautiful bay mare especially appropriated 
to my use ; and, under the directions of a 
groom, to whom the cross-roads were familiar, 
converted the distance between the Hall and 
Campley into little more than three miles, by 
following a bridle-road, skirting almost moun- 
tainous hill-sides, and commanding views of 
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the country, which, lovely as I had previously 
thought it, afTorded as much surprise as plea- 
sure. Green valleys, watered by animated 
rivulets, were contrasted with rocky defiles 
and foaming falls ; while around the Hall, a 
rich fringe of ancient woods seemed to mark 
the termination of the family estate. 

As we pursued our way along a pass, far 
more resembling a sheep-walk than a road, 
for it did not admit of the groom bringing 
himself abreast, I suddenly heard him shout- 
ing from behind me that Campley lay at our 
feet; and, looking down, perceived a green 
nook, greener than all the rest of the land- 
scape, apparently wedged into a platform 
formed by the junction of two narrow valleys. 

Surveyed from a height enabling me to 
take a bird's-eye view of the rounded sum- 
mits of the fine old oaks encircling it, their 
gigantic boles being invisible from above, the 
square stone structure, standing alone in the 
midst, resembled a tomb rather than a habita- 
tion. No smoke ascended from the roof ; not 
a human being was visible around. There 
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was something solemn and Draidical in the 
aspect of that verdant solitude. 

The readiness with which my mare accom- 
plished the precipitous descent into the val- 
ley, avouched that Cuthbert's stud was fami- 
liar with the road to Campley. But I am 
not certain that the increased pulsation of 
hearty of which I was conscious in approach- 
ing the house, and which I attributed to the 
prospect of an introduction to the ** Agnes " 
on whose qualities depended so much of the 
charm of my visit to the north, was not partly 
owing to my doubts whether we were not just 
as likely to arrive at the gate by an enforced 
roll down a slope of a hundred and fifty feet 
as by a slower process. 

And, after all, the perilous feat was accom- 
plished in vain! Neither Mr. Haggerston 
nor his daughter was at home. 

" If you be the young gentleman from the 
Hall, for whom master has been waiting at 
home, sir, since Tuesday," said a homely- 
looking, gray-headed serving-man, who — I 
will not say opened the door, for it stood 
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open, but who answered my summons, " I 
was bid to tell you that Miss Agnes and the 
Squire would be at home early in the after- 
noon, and to beg you would walk in." 

I desired nothing better. The little battle- 
mented manor-house, the moat of which, haying 
been filled up by the present representative 
of the family, now produced the finest flowers 
in the neighbourhood, inspired me with curi- 
osity to visit the interior. The mellow tinge 
of the old gray stone, the quaintness of the 
Elizabethan windows^ and, as soon as I en- 
tered the hall, the carved wainscoting of wal- 
nut, adorned with the finest antlers I ever 
saw, supporting on the walls a collection of 
curious old weapons, which were afterwards 
exhibited to me with great pride by Hag- 
gerston as family arms, struck me as consti- 
tuting one of those Gothic bijoux which 
people, possessing more money than taste, 
expend a fortune in creating, and then render 
ridiculous by a thatched roof, or a verandah, 
or Genoese blinds, but which, under shelter 
of Haggerston's hereditary veneration and 
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modest fortunes, was allowed to retain all its 
original uniformitj of beauty. 

No need for the old servant to inform me 
that the chamber into which he ushered me 
was " Miss Agnes' room :" it was a " bower- 
chamber," if ever bower-chamber existed. 
The fragrance of a basket of well-chosen 
flowers, — the embroidery frame, — the book- 
shelves containing so much more poetry than 
prose, — all announced, the moment I crossed 
the threshold, that I stood on ground conse- 
crated by female predilections; and I was 
almost glad that the divinity was absent, that 
I might be ifree to examine in detail that 
charming snuggery, which struck me then^ 
and recurs to me still, as the pleasantest in 
which I ever set my foot. 

Through the beautiful flower-garden, ex- 
tended like a Persian carpet before the wide 
window, meandered a rapid brook, by which 
the moat had been formerly vivified, and which, 
on its suppression, was turned into its present 
channel, not only by the good taste but the 
very hands of Haggerston, the banks being 
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formed of curious specimens of rock selected 
from the mines of the district, neariy covered 
by the growth of rare mosses, ferns, and 
lichens ; among which the perpetual ripple of 
the rapid and limpid little brook produced a 
soothing murmur. 

Beyond the limits of the flower-garden stood 
a group of the same gigantic oaks that dotted 
the surrounding meadows, like the appointed 
guardians of that beautiful solitude; and 
through the interstices between their grander 
outlines appeared the wild hill-side beyond, 
clothed with many-hued varieties of under- 
wood ; or, where too precipitous for vegeta- 
tion, the beetling crags of the cliff peered out 
from the surrounding verdure, as though to 
attest the solid structure of those natural bul- 
warks. 

It was some time before I was able to with- 
draw my attention from a scene so lovely. 
But when I did gather my enraptured senses 
once more into the shady room from whence 
this circumscribed but exquisite landscape 
was perceptible, I was scarcely less struck by 
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the beauty of a series of sketches in water- 
colours, simply framed, and appended to the 
wall. 

A few minutes afterwards I discovered that 
a richly bound folio volume lying on one of 
the tables contained others by the same hand ; 
which, from the name of " Agnes " appended 
to each landscape, I found with pleasure to 
be that of Miss Haggerston. The subjects 
were chiefly Spanish, many of them repre- 
senting interiors of convents or monasteries, 
enlivened by groups of monks or nuns ; and 
while the colouring possessed a depth and 
richness I had never before seen attained by 
water-colours, the taste and spirit of the de- 
signs were beyond all praise. I could have 
passed the day examining those admirable 
drawings. 

Scarcely an object in the room, however, 
but was deserving notice. Each exhibited 
some specific cachet ; and when, impatient of 
confinement, I at length made my way into 
the flower-garden, by dropping over the stone 
window-ledge upon a strip of earth that belted 
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the house in that mountain wilderness, the 
little Gothic manor, its ancient trees, its velvet 
greensward, and paradise of flowers, appeared 
like an oasis in the desert. 

I was summoned back to the house, not, as 
I almost feared, to be rebuked by its master 
for my unceremonious proceedings, but to find 
a tray of excellent refreshments awaiting me. 
The old servant, however, while pressing me 
to eat, rendered it impossible, by acquainting 
me that he had just learned from the groom 
(and such a groom as it was !) that the Squire 
and Miss Agnes had ridden over to see me 
at the Hall. 

After such information, I naturally turned 
a deaf ear to his recommendation of the home- 
potted charr, and even to his assurance that 
a dish of preserved cranberries, looking like 
ruby beads, which he placed before me, was 
the work of Miss Agnes's housewifery hands. 
More particularly to the last piece of informa- 
tion — ^fuU of the false delicacies, not to say 
affectations, of London life, I was shocked to 
learn that the same hand which had produced 
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the works of genius I had been studying, could 
have been employed in a menial task. 

Another minute and I was mounted again, 
and though wanting faith in the groom's as- 
sertion that the Squire and *^ Miss " always 
took the bridle road, I soon found myself sus- 
pended anew oyer the happy valley, mistaking, 
as I proceeded, every grazing cow in the val- 
ley below, or group of sheep visible in the 
distance, for the objects of my solicitude. 

The mountain pass being left behind, we 
had reached what was nearly level ground, 
when the servant rode up to inform me that 
what I was just deciding to be a withered 
whinbush and a holly-tree on the side of the 
opposite hill, was neither more nor less than 
" Miss " and the Squire ; and as I now per- 
ceived the whinbush and holly-tree to be has- 
tening towards me, there was no gainsaying 
his assertion. 

On a near view, I became quite content 
that ^^ Miss " should devote the remainder of 
her days to the manufacture of cranberry com* 
pStes. Never did I behold a more ludicrous 
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object. Moanted on a pony, such as is usaallj 
assigned to a boy of ten years old, her gray 
camlet riding-dress and fair hair disheyelled 
by the mountain breezes, almost intermingled 
with the dun-coloured mane and sweeping tail 
of the pony, appeared to form one shapeless 
and unsightly animal. Even when near enough 
for the delicacy of her features to be discern- 
ible, I could not forgive the damsel, in whom 
I had anticipated something of a Diana Ver- 
non, for looking so like an overgrown school- 
girl. 

The holly-tree, which became gradually 
converted into the Squire, attired in a dark 
Tartan shooting-jacket, stalking, staff in hand, 
by his daughter's side, soon put an end to my 
cogitations by hurrying forward to reproach 
me for a dilatoriness in finding my way to 
Gampley, such as had forced him to come in 
search of me. And so full of questions was 
be concerning the cheer afforded me by his 
servants, and my opinion of his badger-hole — 
as he was pleased to term his beautiful resi- 
dence — that he suffered his daughter, who had 
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come np with him, to stand nonotioed by my 
side (for I had, of course, dismounted to ad- 
dress him), without offering] an introduction. 
Seeing which, I unceremoniously presented 
myself. 

By the stiff manner in which Miss Hagger- 
ston drew up to reply to my cordial greeting, 
I soon saw, however, that, though dressed in 
a camlet suit, and mounted on a shaggy pony, 
she was not a person to be treated without 
ceremony. It might be that her &ther'8 
coarse familiarity had driven her into reserve 
for self-defence. But the Squire's earnest en- 
treaties that, though three-parts of the way 
home, I would return and dine with them, 
were so coldly seconded by his daughter, that 
I pleaded letters to write by the post, or some 
other chartered lie of conventional life, and 
was let off on condition that I promised to 
make amends on the morrow. 

Being, as I must again take occasion to 
remark, only in my twenty-first year, I ex- 
pected, on finding myself again opposite to 
my uncle at the dinner-table, that his first in- 
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quiry would be " What I thought of Agnes 
Haggerston ?" — the real object of my morn- 
ing's expedition — instead of which he talked 
only of Campley— of its date — ^its original 
destination — the ancient gentility of its owners 
— ^and the insignificance to which, for nearly 
two centuries, the minor branches of Catholic 
families had been reduced. 

In my present mood of irritation against 
"Miss," I was tempted to answer to the latter 
observation, "so much the better!" — that, 
" in my opinion, they could not be kept in too 
careful subordination;" — a sentiment which 
the high-church old baronet took in such ex- 
cellent part, that he instantly invited me to 
join him in a glass of the thin claret consti- 
tuting his habitual beverage. 

But, after a short pause, devoted to its de- 
gustation, he broke out as though he had been 
mentally arguing against his own want of 
liberality. 

" I fear I cannot deny," said he, " that I 
entertain a prejudice against papists, perhaps 
from having been jarring half my life against 
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the bigotries of my friend Haggerston. Per- 
haps from — DO matter ! I plead thoroughly 
guilty to an unreasonable antipathy. Let me, 
boweyer, render justice to many superiorities 
of system on the part of the Roman Catholic 
community; and, among others, one that ren- 
ders my young friend at Campley so great a 
comfort to her father ; that, in their conyen- 
tional education, women are reared for the 
fireside rather than the world. Agnes Hag- 
gerston, whose family-estate, small as it is, is 
entailed on heirs male, so that she has no fu- 
ture proyision to rely upon, has been educated 
to make a good housewife, instead of a use- 
less, fine lady, and Campley is consequently 
as comfortable a home to her father as though 
his fortune were double." 

With the preseryed cranberries still in my 
memory, I could of course afford ample cre- 
dence to the statement. But it was impos- 
sible not to add that, whateyer might be Miss 
Haggerston's notabilities, the higher accom- 
plishments of life had not been neglected. 

** If brought up in a conyent, sir," said I, 
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*' fihe mast have found there some first-rate 
artist to have attained sach rare proficiency 
with her pencil," 

" I was not aware," replied my uncle, " that 
she had reached much excellence, though both 
as a musician and painter my poor son was, 
I know, at the pains to give her instruction." 

" But you are often at Campley, sir," cried 
I : " you cannot have overlooked the beautiful 
pictures that ornament Miss Haggerston's 
sitting-room ?" 

"No, indeed! And I sometimes wonder 
that Agnes, who is goodness itself, and knows 
how much the sight of them affects me, does 
not place them elsewhere," replied Sir Ralph ; 
** they are my poor Cuthbert's work — sent 
home, or rather sent to Campley, during his 
sojourn in Spain." 

I was silenced, though longing to learn 
when, why, and how my poor cousin had been 
a traveller; I dared not risk paining my 
uncle's feelings by the inquiry. The morrow 
would, I doubted not, explain hundreds of 
things I wanted to know. 
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By the time I reached Campley, the shade 
of the house extended half over the little 
flower-garden ; and] from Miss Haggerston's 
sitting-room, into which I was ushered, I saw 
that she was enjoying the light breeze of a 
delicious summer afternoon on a bench under 
the old oak tree nearest the pastures. But 
that I was still smarting from the coldness of 
her manner at our first meeting, my impa- 
tience might have prompted me to drop a 
second time from the window and hasten to- 
wards her ; and it was only because, placed as 
she was, she could but perceive my arriyal, 
that I restrained the inclination. As the mis- 
tress of the house, it was her business to come 
and receive me ; not a step, however, did she 
move! She was reading, and she read on, 
evidently not thinkitig me worth disturbing 
herself from her occupation to welcome to her 
father's house. 

Angry in good earnest, I made up my mind 
to advert to her nonchalance as soon as the 
Squire made his appearance. But when he 
really came, so hearty was his greeting, and 
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SO expansive his countenance, that it would 
have been a sin to vex him. 

" Where's Agnes ?" cried he; "haven't you 
seen my daughter? I was in the rick-yard 
when I saw your horses come round ; and 
hurried in as soon as I'd given orders about 
them." 

And on my pointing out to him, in reply, 
the station Miss Haggerston had taken up, he 
insisted on our joining her in her shady re- 
treat. 

"Agnes is very partial to that tree," said he, 
as we made our way towards it. " The bench 
was put up by Cuthbert, and I have known 
them spend half the summer day there read- 
ing and chatting. Not a ray of sunshine pene- 
trates through the foliage; and Agnes, who 
prefers it to her close sitting-room in fine 
weather, calls it her best parlour." 

I thought it likely the young lady would 
play the coquette in receiving my salutations, 
and pretend ignorance of my arrival. By no 
means ! 

" I have been expecting you for the last ten 
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minutes, Mr. Ashworth/' said she ; the^book 
and work with which she had been occapying 
herself being so disposed on the bench as to 
render it impossible to offer me a seat. ^^ Bnt 
when once I establish myself here for the 
morning, I seldom re-enter the house before 
dinner-time.*' 

She was, in short, as ungracious as ever ; 
which provoked me the more, because, now 
that her uncouth riding-dress was remoyed^ 
and her hair neatly braided round her small 
and graceful head, all trace of the awkward 
school-girl forming part of the shaggy pony 
had disappeared. Howeyer unciyil and uncon* 
ciliating, " Miss ** was indisputably a pretty 
girl. 

In the course of the eyening, I became more 
and more conyinced of the fact. Not because 
the Squire attributed to her housewifery the 
merit of one of the best simple dinners I eyer 
tasted ; not eyen because, at her father's com- 
mands (for she pretended to resist his request), 
she *^ lapped our senses in Elysium," by her 
exquisite performance on a chamber-organ 
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that stood in a hall adjoining the dining-room; 
but from the tender manner in which she ad- 
verted to the infirm state of my uncle's health, 
and the nature of his domestic trials. 

Still, feeling myself something of an intruder 
at the Hall, my pride relieved my scruples by 
alluding to my sojourn there as compulsory, 
and announcing my intention to leave it the 
moment I came of age. 

" That would be very unfair — very inhu- 
man!" was Miss Haggerston's cool reply. 
" Your visit must be the greatest comfort to 
poor Sir Ralph. Indeed, on visiting him the 
other day, we found him — did we not, papa ? 
— Kjuite an altered man !'* 

" Ay, indeed ! " cried the Squire. " I 
haven't seen my poor old friend in such health 
or spirits this many a day. The prospect of 
seeing you — that is,^ the prospect of having 
your father's son under his roof— had, I suspect, 
made him feel rather queerish. And finding 
you so different from what he expected was a 
great comfort to him." 

My uncle must, indeed, have formed hate- 
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fill anticipations on my account to be so easily 
satisfied," said I, with some indignation. 

"Why, how conld you expect it to be 
otherwise, considering his abhorrence of your 
father ?*' replied the Squire. " Howeyer, my 
poor friend's wrath is like a fire of thorns — 
soon up, and soon out. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, or thereabouts, he turned his back 
on me — and swore neyer to change a word 
with me again. Tet you see how he cottons 
to me now." 

" The cause of his displeasure is, perhaps, 
removed ?" 

" Ay ! and as long ago as since the day you 
came into the world ! Betwixt friends, Mr. 
Ashworth, he'd a mind to mariy me to your 
mother. He thought that, next to Westfem 
Hall, the best place for her was Campley." 

" And you were of a different way of think- 
ing ?" said I ; the yivid blush of anxiety, as 
to what he might answer, that overspread the 
cheeks of his daughter, not being lost upon 
me. 

" Why, to say the truth, a good*looking. 
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robust yoDng fellow, such as I then was, was 
not likely to take a fancy to a humpy." 

My strong inclination to knock him down 
was repressed only in deference to the be- 
seeching looks of Agnes. 

" Besides," added he, while I bit my lipa 
in silence, " if the finest of the foreign Ve- 
nnses, whom people allow to show their shapes 
stark-naked in theii galleries, with a gold 
mine for her dowry, were to offer me her 
band for the marriage to be solemnized by a 
parson in a black and white suit like a mag- 
pie, I should beg her to look elsewhere for a 
husband. A drop of Protestant blood in the 
veins of children bearing the name of Hag- 
gerston, would have been enough to bring 
down the old stones of Campley upon our 
heads !" 

"With such opinions," I stiffly rejoined, 
" you were quite right, sir, not to endanger 
the happiness of yourself and others, by mar- 
riage with a Wegtfem !" 

And by the pains with which Miss Haggerston 
just then endeavoured to divert my attention, 
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bj producing for my entertainment a volame 
of marine views, forming a second to the 
Spanish collection, I saw she shared my re- 
pugnance to hear such subjects coolly dis- 
cussed. She was even becoming friendly and 
cheerful in her office of exhibiting and ex- 
plaining those beautiful drawings, when the 
Squire froze her once more into incivility, by 
inviting her to second his attempts to esta- 
blish me at the Hall. 

** For the sake of poor Sir Ralph and his 
son, my dear Agnes," said he, *^you must 
do your best to enliven Mr. Ashworth's so- 
journ. Now we have once got you, young 
gentleman, we don't intend to part with yoa 
so easily." 

A remark which had the effect of causing 
his daughter abruptly to close the volume we 
had not yet half examined ; and, on pretence 
that her usual hour for retiring was arrived, 
to retreat hurriedly to bed ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



Next day, in spite of sundry relapses into 
coldness, I fancied I bad made some progress 
in the good-will of my young hostess. Un- 
prompted by her father, she took me the 
round of the gardens and little farm, and 
eyen as far as a beautiful ravine, terminating 
one of the transepts of the junction of valleys, 
of which Campley was the centre. 

Though the day was all that became a day 
in June, the deep shadow of the cliffs fell 
opon our winding path beside the brawling 
brook, that seemed to have worked itself a 
way through that rocky defile ; so that it 
could not be fatigue alone which prompted 
her to seat herself on a jutting crag, which 
the delicate sprays of the underwood of ash 
and beech shooting around it, precariously 
enrooted in the fissures of the cliff, seemed 
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to convert into a throne. And since, from its 
position, it was a throne that admitted of no 
consorts, I asked for no consent to place my- 
self on the short green turf at her feet. Not 
a living thing was visible around us, save a 
few bees murmuring over the glaring gorse 
blossoms blooming among the loftier clefts ; 
and a pair of sparrow-hawks, circling high 
over our heads, as though apprehending dan* 
ger to their nest from our intrusion. 

" We cockneys," said I, " read and write 
of such mountain solitudes as this, and if we 
can^ paint them. But how poorly does the 
imagination supply the thousand incidental 
charms and adornments included in such a 
landscape — the waving of the fern — the life- 
like vigour of the stream — the harmony of 
the strange mysteries, whispers, and murmurs 
emanating from every thicket and every turn 
of the brook !" 

" Leave something to the exclusive share 
of poor recluses like myself," rejoined Miss 
Haggerston. " You Londoners enjoy every 
thing that can be enjoyed for money; we 
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bumpkins, every thing that is accordable by 
nature. Surely the sons of Mammon need 
not envy us our crown of plaited rushes !" 

The word " Mammon" appeared to my sen- 
sitive ears to point especially at the banker's 
son. 

" You would scarcely taunt me as under 
the influence of overweening wealth, Miss 
Haggerston," was my peevish rejoinder, 
" were you aware of the family misfortunes 
under which I am smarting !" 

" Misfortunes?" cried she, starting up, and 
every vestige of colour deserting her cheek at 
the sight of my emotion. 

" Several times," I continued, ** have you 
alluded to my wealth as a crime. If it be my 
only one, I am innocent indeed. The first 
act of my majority will be to assign to my 
father's creditors even the modest competence 
I can call my own." 

** You surprise and shock me beyond de- 
scription," exclaimed Agnes, fixing her limpid 
blue eyes full upon mine. ** When you arrived 
here, my father described you as a man of 
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millions — as a person of the utmost conse- 
quence — as the only son of Ashworth the 
great banker !" 

" Of Ashworth, the bankrupt,'' I retorted ; 
" you live too much apart from the world to 
hear of such things; or, if I may judge by 
your countenance, and the sympathy you 
accord to my unfortunate cousin, you would 
not taunt with prosperity the son of a man 
who died by his own hand, to escape the 
shame of ruin." 

I had not intended to be thus frank. The 
rash declaration was extorted from me by the 
scorn of my companion. But I easily forgave 
myself when I saw tears ffush from the eyes 
of Agnes. 

" Forgive me — forgive me," cried she, ex- 
tending her hand with the generous candour 
of a child. ** Believe, I beg of you, that I 
surmised nothing of all this. On the contrary, 
it was because you were vaunted to me, pre- 
vious to your arrival, as the rich Londoner — 
next of kin to Sir Ralph Westfern — ^a match 
1 — a purse-proud fine gentleman, who, because 
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in the full enjoyment of his senses, had a right 
to be more thought of than poor dear Cuthbert 
himself, that I felt prejudiced against you. 
But again I say, forgive me ! Henceforward, 
let us be friends." 

And we were so. From that day, Agnes 
and I became established on the happiest foot* 
ing of intimacy. I tried to make myself be- 
lieve that it was a considerable relief to my 
poor uncle to have me constantly at Campley ; 
and by the time I had accompanied the Squire 
and his daughter to visit all the meres, and 
heads, and scaurs of the neighbourhood— over 
hill and dale — skirting the mountain side- 
fording brooks knee-deep, and plunging into 
precipitous valleys, I became convinced, not 
only that Westmoreland was the loveliest shire 
in the kingdom, but that a dun-coloured Shet- 
land pony, with a home-made saddle and 
bridle, was a finer palfrey than ever served 
the need of the fashionable countesses of H vde 
Park. Even the disarray of Miss Hagger- 
ston's camlet suit and flowing locks was de- 
lightful. There was something peculiarly 
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attaching in the total absence of art in her 
person, and character, and habits. 

One never had to wait for Agnes. She 
was always ready to walk, ride, drive— pre- 
pared for fishing parties, or a day in the 
woods, or boating, or mining expeditions. 
Bat, best of all, she was always ready to an'^ 
swer. Never did I see a hnman being so tin* 
solicitous to conceal her feelings. Living 
only with those with whom she was privileged 
to be frank, the thought that entered her 
head, the emotion that thrilled in her hearty 
found its way simultaneously into words. 

In a Catholic this was the more extraor- 
dinary, for Catholics are usually reserved. 
There is always the influence of the director 
hanging over them, to place a seal upon their 
lips. But, in Agnes, nature would have its 
way; and slie decided me to be worthy of 
her friendship, she accorded me all its privi«* 
leges, and thought aloud in my presence. It 
was the openness of the Squire, without his 
want of tact. 

Admitted behind the scenes of the domestic 
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life of Campley, it was my delight to share 
the tasks of my friends, to assist in bringing 
home curious stones from the rubbish-heap of 
some deserted mine, to complete the embank- 
ment of the brook, or transfer to Miss Hag- 
gerston's garden roots of the choice flowers, 
almost lost in the deserted weedery of the Hall. 

In return she gave me lessons in sketching, 
or the still greater delight of listening to 
those beautiful anthems composed by Cuth- 
bert, which she performed on the organ— a 
gift from my poor cousin — with the inspira- 
tion of true genius (being as good a musician 
as though ignorant of the clarification of 
sugar !) 

By degrees, a thousand touching incidents 
served to reveal that the being thus nobly 
gifted was still richer in the better attributes 
of human nature. Never was saint worshipped 
in its shrine with half the adoration bestowed 
upon Agnes by the poor of the district. 
Their wants, their ailments, their troubles, 
were circumstantially engraven in her me- 
mory. She could have administered blindfold 
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to each the moment the sound of their voices 
reached her ear. She knew exactly which 
had savage husbands or forward children ; 
whose field was unproductive, and whose 
bones rheumatic. 

In the savageness of my selfishness, I was 
sometimes angry at having our conversation 
interrupted as we were walking together, by 
a chance encounter with some urchin who had 
to be lectured for filial disobedience, or re- 
warded with an alms for vigilance over its 
younger brother and sisters. I was almost 
provoked at finding her mind so full of ma- 
ladies and miseries, which, while / derided as 
insignificant, her better wisdom knew to be 
suflScient for the wretchedness of some humble 
home. 

Then came my turn for being reproached 
and lectured. But it was in so sweet a voice, 
and with eyes fixed upon me the while so 
heaven-like in their blueness and serenity, 
that it was enough to make a sturdy rebel of 
one to secure a renewal of the exhortation to 
repentance! I could not bear, however, to 
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raise a cloud in her soul, and was even forced 
to allow her to be as good and charitable as 
she listed. 

There was only one point on which I re- 
mained dissatisfied with my progress in Miss 
Haggerston's good opinion : I could no longer 
induce her to talk to me of Cuthbert. The 
closer our intimacy, the less she seemed in- 
clined to dwell upon his name. We were 
now so happy together, that she appeared to 
think it would be profanation, in the midst of 
our joy, to allude to the sufferings of my poor 
cousin. 

As I was seldom alone with the Squire, even 
his coarse allusions to the Heath were wholly 
spared me ; and it was only by the more or 
less of gloom upon the venerable brow of poor 
Sir Ralph, and by the description of books he 
selected when my offer to read to him aloud 
was occasionally accepted, that I was able to 
form surmises touching the state of the suf- 
ferer. One day, however, a day succeeding 
one of those happy evenings passed at Camp- 
ley, which made me tremble lest any circum- 
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stanoe or change should interfere to dUtnrb 
the golden calm of my existence, I could not 
resist my incUuation to inquire of old Beraard 
— (I dared not address his master) — " What 
iie-wfi from the Heath ?" And from the air of 
surly despondency with which ho shook his 
head in reply, without so much as the utter- 
ance of a single syllable, convinced me that 
my cousin's couvalescence was not in very 
actiye progress. 

The Haggerstons used to attend high mass 
once a week, at a small chapel appended to 
the residence of a nobleman, nearly three 
miles distant from Campley; who, though he 
seldom or ever visited the country, kept a 
chaplain or domestic priest for the benefit of 
his hQUsebold and the Roman Catholic com- 
munity of the environs; and whenever this 
goiitleman, a mild, reserved old man, appa- 
rently of humble nature, visited Campley, the 
Haggerstons, I observed, were studious in 
avoiding to invite me. Sharing their hospi- 
talitj, as I did, at all other times, it would 
have been disgraceful had I run counter to 
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their wishes hy pretending ignorance of his 
being there and yisiting them as usual. But 
haying taken it into my head that whenever 
Mr. Dormer had been sojourning with them, I 
was less warmly welcomed ; or rather that, 
after their religious conferences, the brows of 
both father and daughter were darkened to^- 
wards me, I own I felt considerable desire to 
make his acquaintance. I could not help 
fancying that, if he saw the vastness of my 
tolerance and the liberality of my religious 
opinions, he would dismiss any misgivings 
that might have glanced into his mind con- 
cerning my influence with his penitents. 

When September came — ^golden September 
— ^with its dogs and guns, as a pretext for 
bringing Haggerston oftener to the Hall, in- 
stead of my visiting Campley, (my uncle 
having long placed at his disposal the deputa- 
tion of his manor, abounding in game) I en- 
gaged, perforce, occasional t^te-ct't^tes with 
him, in one of which I contrived to signify 
my desire to make Mr. Dormer's acquaint- 
ance. 
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" Time enough — time enough," cried he, 
trudging on with a quickened step and respi- 
ration, and his gun poised upon his shoulder. 
"You are not thinking of leaving us yet? 
You can't be thinking of leaving us yet? 
Come of age next month, you say, and then 
off? Stuff and nonsense ! You won't find it in 
your heart to abandon the poor old gentleman 
to whom you are the next of kin, and who is 
growing so fond of you (he told me as much 
this morning, when you left the room after 
breakfast). For I promise you there's no 
chance of poor Cuthbert's being at home again 
any time between this and Christmas.'* 

" That I remain at the Hall, my dear Mr. 
Haggerston," I remonstrated, *' surely affords 
only an additional reason for my wish to be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Dormer." 

" Ay, ay ! But the question is whether he 
wishes it also. We Catholics, you know, do 
not gainsay the will of our spiritual pastors." 

" I can scarcely have offended him," replied 
I; "and am, I fear, too indifferent a Pro- 
testant to excite animosity. Your spiritual 
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pastors, in general," continued I, with a smile, 
" are not apt to frown away the approaches 
of young people, — open to conviction and 
conversion." 

" Perhaps he may think you safer in the 
hands of Agnes than in his own," replied my 
companion, in a hurried manner, perhaps he- 
cause his fine setter at that moment made a 
point — perhaps hecause afraid of committing 
himself by the smallest allusion to a forbidden 
subject. 

The few words he had let fall, however, 
sufficed. Could it be that there was " mich- 
ing malicho " in the cordiality with which I 
was invited to the little Gothic manor-house 
at the confluence of the valleys? Was the 
familiarity wilh which I was admitted to the 
honour of paving their brook with quartz, and 
increasing their collection of ferns, only a 
mask to deeper designs on the part of the 
Haggerstons ? I had already sometimes fan- 
cied my uncle disposed to moderate the warmth 
of my friendship for his neighbours. Once or 
twice, on my return from Campley too late 
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for dinner, I had found him peevish and re- 
sentful; and what I had then mistaken for 
displeasure at mj want of deference towards 
the punctaality of his habits, might, after all, 
be dread of my too close domestication with 
a family of papists ! 

The only person to whom I could have 
looked for enlightenment on this subject — 
saving old Bernard, who was as imperturbable 
as the family deed-chest — was the rector of 
my uncle's parish ; a grave, stem man, who, 
with a nervous, sUentwife, occasionally joined 
the family dinner party at the Hall, without 
much increasing its animation. For, as the 
Haggerstons were never invited to meet them, 
any more than myself to meet Mr. Dormer, 
there was reason to infer coldness between 
them. But I saw little of Dr. Hipsley out of 
his pulpit. He had never asked me into his 
house ; and I could not well attack him, in 
the course of a particularly formal morning 
visit, with inquiries concerning my uncle's 
theological opinions, or the papistries of 
Campley, 
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It was nevertheless from him I finally ob- 
tained some insight into the mysteries of the 
case. 

One of those terrible accidents which occa- 
sionally occur in every mining district, having 
reduced to sudden ruin several families in the 
village ; having attended at the heart-rending 
spectacle of the extrication of the bodies from 
the mine, with the view of verifying to whom 
the liberal benefactions of Sir Ralph were to 
be granted, I came in contact with the rector, 
under circumstances tending to throw the thin 
coating of ice under which, in deference to 
the solemnities of the Hall, he was in the habit 
of concealing the warmer feelings of his na- 
ture. And having owQefelt together, we began 
to talk together, as if for the first time. It 
was the second edition of my introduction to 
Agnes ; but under influences how different ! 

While walking home together from the 
«cene of desolation, after seeing my tears flow 
at witnessing the agony of a mother of father- 
less babes, whose mutilated husband was the 
first drawn from the pit, he seemed suddenly 
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to suspect that my nature might be a trifle 
softer than the venerable master of Westfem 
Hall, and inquired after the health of poor 
Cuthbert. "How was he? Was he likely 
to be much longer away ? His sojourn at the 
Heath was more than usually prolonged !" 

I replied by questioning in my turn ; and 
with such genuine desire for information, that, 
in the course of a long walk across the breezy 
hills, I obtained further insight into my family 
history, or rather into the history uniting my 
own family with that of the Haggerstons, than 
I had ever expected to extract out of the taci- 
turn rector. 

" Poor Sir Ralph's marriage was not a 
happy one," said the doctor, in reply to my 
questions. " He married too late in life. His 
belief of having secured a companion in his 
sister, having been so unexpectedly unde- 
ceived by — by — " 

" By my mother's alliance," said I, to re- 
lieve his scruples — ^^ he probably married in 
haste, to repent at leisure." 

" I do not imagine that he repented ; how 
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could he, with that beautiful boy bom to him, 
whose destinies we were all of us then so far 
from foreseeing ? No, sir, it was poor Lady 
Margaret that repented — ^bitterly, hopelessly ! 
"When persuaded, not to say compelled, into a 
union with Sir Ralph, he had not only passed 
his fiftieth year, while she was less than half 
his age ; but he had been so recently irritated 
against the sex in general, by the conduct of 
poor Miss Clara, that his feelings on that point 
were as susceptible as they were ungenerous." 

" I was not aware of so great a disparity 
of years between my uncle and Lady Mar- 
garet ?" said I, to lead him away from further 
allusion to my mother. 

" Far less, however, than between their dis- 
positions ! " he replied. " Lady Margaret, 
grave and haughty as she appears in the pic- 
ture taken of her some years after her arrival 
at the Hall, was, in her girlhood, a bright and 
buoyant creature. But she had formed, it 
appears, some attachment beneath the dignity 
of the house of Howard ; and such was the 
severity shown her under the roof of her pa- 
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rents, that she gratef ally accepted the hand 
of a baronet of noble estate, from whom, be* 
canse old enough to be her father, she expected 
only a father's protection. Bat, alas! poor 
yoang lady — ^her second home proved more 
repellant than the first! Irritated by his 
sister's derogation. Sir Ralph could talk of 
nothing bat the pitiable frailties of woman's 
nature. His mistrust closed his doors against 
visitors; for in every man who crossed his 
threshold, he suspected some evil design !" 
Until," said I, half interrupting him, 
he drove his wife, perhaps, like his poor 
sister, to seek comfort elsewhere ?" 

" No ! Lady Margaret's conduct was irre- 
proachable. The comfort she sought was in 
the bosom of one of her own sex. Haggerston 
had just brought home to Campley a young 
wife, by birth a Bedingfield, who, but for the 
bitterness of her papistry, I should admit to 
be one of the most charming women I ever 
beheld. I have known many Catholics. In 
this county they abound. But never did I 
meet with one inspired with such unchristianly 
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intolerance as that gentle-looking creature! 
Had she lived in the days of Mary Tudor, she 
would, I am convinced, have watched with 
triumph the lighting of the faggots in Smith- 
field." 

" And by Aer, I presume. Lady Margaret 
vras converted ?" 

** At all events, no efforts were spared to 
effect her conversion. She and the Hag- 
gerstons were always together, either at 
Gampley or the Hall ; and as there was no- 
thing in the person of the Squire to excite the 
uneasiness of Sir Ralph, her husband was con- 
tent that it should be so. At length, my own 
observations of a cliange in the deportment of 
Lady Margaret Westfem, and of the daily 
conferences held between her and Father 
Dormer, determined me to place Sir Ralph 
upon his guard r 

" With due submission, surely the parties 
were old enough to be left to the government 
of their own judgment?" said I ; " more par- 
ticularly since, as regards Mr. Dormer, you 
deny the right of spiritual interference." 
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" For the purpose of conversion, — yes ! I 
should as soon have thought of purloining 
Mrs. Haggerston's purse, as attempting to 
seduce him from the faith of his ancestors ; 
knowing that, had he desired mj instructions, 
he would have sought thera, I consequently 
felt entitled to circumvent any attempt made 
by others to decoy away a lamb of my flock." 

pected ?" 

" Not as I expected ; for he met the di- 
lemma, not by expostulation or argument, but 
by frantic violence! Mrs. Haggerston was 
forbidden the Hall ; while towards Father 
Dormer he threatened insult and violence, 
should he ever set foot within his domain !" 

" The life of poor Lady Margaret, in short, 
was rendered still more miserable than before ?" 

" So much so, that I sincerely regretted my 
interference. I now felt that it was with her, 
rather than her husband, I shouM have re- 
monstrated. The fact was, that Mrs. Ash- 
worth's marriage had effected such a revolu- 
tion in the character of Sir Ralph Westfem, 
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that his oldest friends knew not how to deal 
with him." 

" What a reproach to human nature," cried 
I, thinking aloud, ^^ that in private, as in pub- 
lic, life, half the violence, half the crimes, half 
the sufferings of mankind, have been effected 
under the pretended influence of a religion of 
mercy and peace !" 

" The influence of religion," rejoined Dr. 
Hipsley, ** is and ought to be the most 
stringent of which the human mind is suscep- 
tible. No wonder, therefore, that in some 
instances the zeal to which frailer natures are 
incited should become excessive and perni- 
cious. The mind of Lady Margaret, exalted 
by religious controversies wholly new to her, 
was unluckily just then exposed to nervous 
excitation by her prospect of becoming a mo- 
ther ; and it is the opinion of the medical men 
in attendance upon poor Mr. Cuthbert, that 
the germ of the grievous tendency to insanity 
which has developed itself in his constitution, 
was sown at that unlucky period by the men- 
tal disturbance of his mother." 
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" In early life, then," said I, " my coasin 
was as other children ?" 

* * If any other child ever existed so gifted with 
beauty and genius!" was the doctor's enthusias- 
tic reply. ** His mother survived his birth just 
long enough to foresee that in him she should 
find a reward for all her troubles. Never did 
I see a woman so passionately attached to her 
child ! Even Sir Ralph came in for his share 
of her overflowing affections. They became 
almost reconciled, almost happy ; Lady Mar- 
garet seemed to have forgotten Campley, and 
have recovered the temporary vacillations of 
her religious faith." 

" A proof that her fluctuation of opinions 
resulted from the influence of worldly disap- 
pointment on a feeble mind." 

"Unfortunately," resumed Dr. Hipsley, "the 
estrangement between the Hall and Campley 
was so complete that Lady Margaret, though 
aware that her friend had, in her turn, become 
a mother, knew not that Mrs. Haggerston had 
from that period fallen into a rapid decline. 
Verbal messages had been despatched by the 
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invalid to Westfern, entreating a visit from 
her friend. But they were intercepted by 
Sir Ralph, who could not bring himself to 
endanger his newly-found domestic happiness 
by the renewal of the intimacy he held so in- 
jurious." 

" But he at least acquainted his wife with 
Mrs. Haggerston's illness ?" 

"Not by a syllable; and the blow fell 
heavily upon her indeed, when at length she 
learned from myself that her poor Agnes was 
on her death-bed ! I need not say that she 
was at Campley as fast as horses could convey 
her thither. But she arrived too late. All 
she found was Father Dormer praying beside 
the fair and wasted corpse, and the poor Squire 
breaking his heart over the helpless girl he 
held in his arms." 

" I can readily imagine her self-reproaches. 
Yet my uncle was the only person to blame." 
" So thought not Mr. Haggerston, whose 
temper is not a forbearing one, and who 
reviled her as unworthy of the tears which 
his poor dying wife had shed on her account. 
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* Agnes commended her poor babe to your 
kindness/ cried he. * With her last breath 
she charged you to be tender over her orphan !' 
And poor Lady Margaret, who was weeping 
on her knees by the bedside, instantly sealed 
with fervent kisses on the clay cold hand of 
her friend, a solemn pledge that Agnes Hag- 
gerston should be through life as a child of 
her own." 

"Which promise her husband could not 
forbid her to fulfil !" 

" A greater than her husband forbade it ! 
Within the year Lady Margaret was laid in 
the grave ! But Sir Ralph was fully apprised 
of all that had passed; and, cut to the soul 
by the prospect of losing his wife, the mother 
of his promising boy, acceded to her request 
that he would proceed more than half-way in 
overtures of reconciliation to Campley ; and 
such is the cordiality of Haggerston's nature, 
that they were readily accepted. Nothing, 
in short, appeared so much to solace the dying 
lady of the Hall as to have the infant of her 
departed friend upon her knee, with little 
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Guthbert standing beside her, in admiration 
of its miniature graces." 

" Such, then," cried I, " is the origin of 
the fond friendship I have so often wondered 
at — such the grievous termination of a ro- 
mance so sadly begun." 

" The termination ?" ejaculated my reverend 
companion. " Alas ! the saddest portion of the 
story is yet to come !" 

And as we had now reached the outskirts 
of my uncle's domain, so that the smoke could 
be seen rising above the trees from the chim- 
neys of the Hall, he related in terms more 
succinct what remained to be told. 

" After the death of Lady Margaret," said 
he, " the children grew together like oflfepring 
of the same parents. They were seldom a 
day apart. Mr. Cuthbert, older by two years 
than Miss Haggerston, prided himself, even 
in his childhood, on being the natural pro- 
tector of his little sister ; nor till Miss Hag- 
gerston was ten years old, and Father Dormer 
decided that it was time she should be re- 
moved to the convent in Lancashire, where 
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her edacation was completed, did it seem to 
occur to the children that they were ever to 
part. The Squire, indeed, was anxious to 
place his daughter with the Ursulines of 
Bruges, by whom her mother had been reared. 
But the artful priest would not hear of it. 
His eye was firmly fixed upon the rich he- 
ritage of Westfem Hall." 

" And he did not wish to expose my cou- 
sin's attachment to the ordeal of too complete 
an estrangement. But how could he suppose 
that a high churchman like my uncle would 
ever consent to the union of his heir with a 
papist ?" 

" What he thought, or what any of them 
thought, must be left to surmise ; but it was 
generally believed that, on her death-bed. 
Lady Margaret had extracted a promise from 
her husband that, should her son and Agnes 
Haggerston become permanently attached, he 
would not oppose their marriage." 

*' And after the poor little girl was trans- 
ferred to her convent ?" 

^* After the poor little girl was transferred 
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to her convent, Cuthbert, under the care of a 
strict tutor, devoted himself to his studies. 
Sir Ralph has been much blamed for not 
having sent him at once to a public school. 
Weak people, who fancy that roughing it at 
Eton is a cure for all natural defects, fancy 
that even latent insanity will give way to their 
potent system ! But I, who have known your 
cousin from his birth, have reason to think, 
Mr. Ashworth, that the vigilant eye of a father 
had already discerned his infirmity ; and that 
Sir Ralph did not choose to trust him out of 
his sight." 

" Poor Cuthbert !" 

" Once or twice a year, of course. Miss 
Agnes made her appearance at Campley, love- 
lier, and sweeter, and more amiable than ever; 
to be caressed by her two fathers, and wor- 
shipped by the infatuated boy, who, from the 
time he was fifteen, saw no object but her in 
the creation. There was something almost 
aflTecting, indeed, in the manner in which his 
soul was wrapt up in this little absent sister ! 
When I used to meet him loitering beside the 
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river with his tutor, or cantering along the 
high road to Campley, and stop him to inquire 
whether they had any news of Miss Agnes, 
his countenance always brightened into a su- 
pernatural expression, like an alabaster vase 
in which a lamp has been lighted."] 

*^ And did the attachment appear mutual ?" 
I inquired, in a hesitating tone. 

" My opportunities were few of seeing them 
together," replied the rector. " They were 
said to love each other dearly. But the rare 
occasions that placed them under my observa- 
tion inspired me with an opinion that Miss 
Haggerston already experienced some strange 
sort of anxiety on Cuthbert's account. Some- 
thing of his malady had probably demonstrated 
itself. Not to weary your patience, before 
the young lady had ceased to be a child in 
any other eyes than those of her worshipper, 
he acquainted his father of his determination 
to have no other wife, in terms which decided 
Sir Ralph Westfem to explain himself fully 
to the Squire. Already Haggerston had a 
thousand times sworn in his presence that he 
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would not give his daughter to the sovereign 
of the realm, unless he were of the Catholic 
persuasion, so that on that point thej were 
fully understood ; and it was only the excited 
state of Mr. Cuthbert's mind, and the dread 
of seeing him sink, like his mother, into an 
untimely grave, which induced his unhappy 
father to propose a compromise. And an un- 
lucky one it proved." 

Dr. Hipsley stopped short. For we had 
now reached the iron fence dividing the plea- 
sure grounds of the Hall from the park, just 
where a footpath, branching to the village, was 
to separate me from my companion. Leaning 
against the gate, in a few hurried sentences he 
related the rest. 

" Your uncle proposed," said he, " to settle 
his whole fortune on Agnes and her children, 
in the event of her marriage with Guthbert. 
He even consented that his son should em- 
brace the Roman Catholic faith. But the 
recantation, he said, must be grounded on 
conviction. His son must not merely obtain 
the hand of the girl he loved, abandon the faith 
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which his ancestors had died on the field and 
the scaiSbld to establish. Father Dormer was 
of coarse prompt in his offers of instraction. 
Bat these were coarteoaslj declined. At 
Westfem or Campley, the old baronet consi- 
dered his son to be too mach auder the infla- 
ence of associations connected with his beset- 
ting passion. And on pretence of affording 
him a wider field for controversial inqairy^ 
bat in reality, I sospect, trasting that change 
of scene and an extended sphere of observa- 
tion wonld produce some change in his inten- 
tionSy he despatched Mr. Cathbert on a tour 
throagh France and Spain, attended by old 
Bernard and an authorized preceptor. They 
spent the winter at Burgos." 

^* From whence he returned, of course, a 
bigoted Catholic ?" 

^* He returned raving mad ! The abstruse 
studies in which he was permitted to indulge, 
and the rage of doctrinal discussions agitated 
around him, proved too much for a brain 
already infirm. From that period the young 
man has enjoyed lucid intervals ; but scarcely 
a month together of settled health." 
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My poor, poor uncle !'* 

"Ay! I believe his self-upbraidings have 
been pretty severe ! After all, he acted upon 
an error of judgment. Could he have sup- 
posed that the theological studies he proposed 
would produce so sad a result, I suspect he 
would have allowed his son to turn Mahom- 
medan rather than risk his loss of intellect !" 

"And Agnes?" said I, in a less assured 
voice. 

" Agnes behaved like an angel !" was his 
terse reply. "Miss Haggerston is not so 
strict a Catholic as to have resisted my over- 
tures of friendship. My love of Cuthbert, my 
admiration of Cuthbert, have obtained me 
some share of the confidence of this forlorn 
young girl ; and it was from her own lips I 
learned much of their family history. When- 
ever our poor young friend is at the Hall, her 
time is devoted to rendering his life pleasant 
^r-to ministering to his vrishes — ^to compliance 
with his whims. When disease once more 
overtakes him, and he is removed to the 
Heath, she expends the interim of his absence 
in preparing for his return." 
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They are doubtless in hopes that, sooner 
or later, he will recover safficientlj to enable 
them to carry out their original project?'* I 
inquired with tremulous anxiety. 

^^The two fathers have more than once 
asserted him to be completely convalescent,'* 
rejoined Dr. Hipsley ; *^ being convinced that 
a marriage with the object of his passionate 
love would perfect his recovery. But — " he 
paused. 

''But what r 

" Agnes will not hear of it ! The devoted- 
ness of Miss Haggerston to your unfortunate 
cousin is all the more praiseworthy, that she 
entertains the greatest horror of insanity. 
She is never in his presence without a thrill 
of terror. Her heaviest task is to conceal 
from him the feelings of repugnance with 
which he inspires her." 

'' But how scandalous, in that case, to force 
her into his presence ! How unpardonable on 
the part of my uncle to encroach upon her 
goodness of heart !" 

'' They probably expect that time and habits 
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will reconcile her to the presence of the being 
so devoted to her. Besides, all reasonable 
hope of his recovery is not yet at an end. At 
this very moment I find wonders are predicted 
for him from a new mode of treatment. Let 
us pray, my dear Mr. Ashworth, for a favour- 
able result ! And now, good morning. My 
road lies to the left. I will not fail to wait 
opon Sir Ralph Westfern to-morrow about 
the assistance to be given to the unfortunate 
sufferers at the Bardyn mine." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What a weight was now upon my spirits ! 
It cannot be sapposed but that the hours I 
had been dreaming away by the side of Agnes 
had brought forth their fruit. Her influence 
over my feelings was unbounded. It was now 
almost sufficient for my happiness to breathe 
in her presence. 

My passion did not, however, blind me to 
the fact that my society was courted by the 
Squire, less out of compliment to my uncle, 
than in the hope of winning over to his church 
a convert in the enjoyment of a noble fortune, 
as well as heir-presumptive to the estates of 
Westfern. For my uncle was not on such 
friendly terms with Haggerston as to confide 
to him the real state of my prospects ; and 
his daughter, for reasons of her own, had also 
kept him in the dark. More than once, in- 
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deed, when, on his alluding to my fine income, 
I was on the point of apprising him of the 
truth, an eager sign from Agnes suspended 
my explanations; and I had consequently 
some grounds for supposing that if, on attain* 
ing my majority, I resolved to offer her ray 
hand, and comply with her father's require- 
ments by the adoption of a faith which, since 
I have heard its doctrines expounded by the 
lips of an angel, had acquired authority and 
authenticity in my sight, I had little to appre- 
hend from opposition at Gampley. 

But these visions were now at an end. I 
saw that Agnes had welcomed and cherished 
me only as the kinsman of Cuthbert ; — that 
Haggerston had borne with me only as the 
kinsman of Cuthbert; — that Campley had 
been open to me only as the kinsman of 
Cuthbert. All the favours I had fondly attri- 
buted to personal predilection, were the mere 
reflection of their fond attachment to the un- 
fortunate maniac ! 

The moment this conviction took possession 
of my mind, I hurried to the chamber contain- 
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ing his portrait and Lady Margaret's; and 
now, enlightened by Dr. Hipsley*s revelations, 
how different an interest did they assume from 
the day when, gaided by old Bernard, I 
sauntered through the state rooms, — ^barely 
conscious that I had a cousin, and interested 
in the name of Lady Margaret Westfem, only 
from knowing her to be a daughter of the 
house of Howard ! — NoWy I stood with folded 
arms before the portrait, endeavouring to read 
in the features, line by line and page by page, 
Ae mysteries of her strange eventful history ; 
while in the almost seraphic countenance of 
her son, I seemed to discern superhuman con- 
firmation of the Oriental superstition that the 
infirm of mind are under the especial protec- 
tion of God. 

I stood gazing upon his face till I could 
have fancied he was about to address me ; — 
about to tax me with treachery, in having 
profited by his absence to endeavour to sup- 
plant him in the affectiqns so dear to him. 
Yet there was so much benignity in those 
heavenly eyes, that it was difiicult even to 
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fancy them armed by a resentful feeling. I 
could believe him grieved to find me so closely 
installed in his father's favour and the friend- 
ship of Agnes, — but not angry, Cuthbert 
was one born to suffer, but not to resent. 
Wretch that I was. — Even / was forced to 
admit the charm and superiority of that un- 
fortunate recluse ! — ^and tears gushed from my 
eyes, and I stamped upon the floor with im- 
potent rage, as I contemplated the angelic 
beauty of a face which I felt was never to be 
effaced from the memory of those to whom it 
was dear. 

That night, I never closed my eyes. A species 
of delirious clairvoyance seemed to place before 
me the evils created by the contact of my 
father's blood with that of the Westferns. My 
mother's early death, — ^my uncle's ill-starred 
marriage, — my father's fearful end, — my 
cousin's wretched existence, — all were dis- 
tinctly traceable to the interested courtship 
which deprived the old Hall of her who should 
have lived and died its mistress. Humiliating 
visions of her repellent deformity, and terrify- 
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ing glimpses of Guthbert's paroxysms of mad- 
ness, were blended in a wild chaos of emotion, 
which was neither sleep nor waking. 

Stm, under the inflaence of these feverish 
delusions, I had scarcely patience to listen to 
my poor uncle's daily exposition of the state 
of public affairs, as gleaned from the mani- 
festoes of the morning papers, so eager was I 
to find myself at Gampley. There was some 
magnificent fruit on the breakfast -table; and 
the prolix courtesy with which he endeavoured 
to select for me the ripest nectarine, so irri- 
tated, I remember, my nerves, that I had 
great difficulty, when he placed it on my plate, 
in resisting my inclination to fling it out of 
the window. Even Sir Ralph, though far 
from an observant person, could not but notice 
my excitement, and more than once, before 
I quitted the room, renewed his inquiry 
whether I did not find myself indisposed. 

As I urged my horse, almost at speed, 
along a road which four months before I had 
thought perilous even in a walk, I could not 
but notice that, in the interval, the heather 
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had assumed its richest flush of purple, and 
the coppices become tinged with Autumn's 
golden [hues ; while here and there the red 
stems of the dogwood showed themselves al- 
most denuded of leaves. The Summer had 
passed away — ^the Autumn was passing— un- 
observed, uncared for. The time originally 
fixed for my sojourn at Westfem Hall was on 
the eve of expiration, and as yet I seemed but 
in the first week of my visit ! 

As I crossed the hills, I was hailed by a 
rough voice, and, though inwardly cursing any 
obstacle to my expedition, was forced to wait 
till the sportsman by whom I had been de- 
scried from afar toiled through the heath and 
broom towards the acclivity where my horse 
and its rider stood panting with impatience. 
For it was the Squire who shouted my name, 
in a voice that made the old slate quarries of 
the hill-side ring again. Yet all he had to 
tell was the number of pheasants he had 
bagged the preceding day in my uncle's pre- 
serves, which he begged me to be sure and 
remember for Sir Ralph, to whose keepers 
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they had been remitted. '^ And now he was 
on the look-OQt for woodcocks. Tom Aircj, 
Dr. Hipsley's bailiff, had seen a woodcock 
the preceding evening in Bardyngorse, and 
the woodcocks were seldom more than a week 
in the country — he should not be home till 
late." He begged me to tell Agnes, if I were 
proceeding to Campley, to have dinner or- 
dered haIf-an«hour later than usual. 

I scarcely know what I answered. But it 
was some comfort to be assured that his 
coarseness would not intervene in the expla- 
nation I was resolved to have with his 
daughter. 

But since, certain of her undivided atten- 
tion, I determined to postpone the crisis ; to 
lead her at first to speak of Cuthbert unaware 
of the insight I had obtained into their rela- 
tive positions. I wanted to satisfy myself 
whether she had endeavoured to deceive me, 
or whether I had deceived myself. She should 
again show me his exquisite drawings ; again 
give voice to the exquisite strains of his in- 
vention ; that I might determine within myself 
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whether she dwelt upon them as memorials of 
Aei72— ^as mementoes of past joys and momen- 
tarily repressed expectations— or whether she 
were prompted to the exhibition by the puerile 
vanity of woman's nature. 

When I reached the last hill overlooking 
Campley (a spot where, only two days before/ 
my heart leapt in my bosom for joy at sight 
of the roof containing all that was dear 
to me on earth !) I felt so painful a tightening 
of my breath, that a knife plunged into my 
heart would scarcely have inflicted greater 
anguish. 

But, alas ! on entering the little drawing-^ 
room, Agnes was not alone. The man who, 
within the last four-and-twenty hours, I had 
learned to loathe as the origin of so much hu- 
man calamity, was seated in an opposite chair ; 
while Miss Haggerston occupied herself with a 
seam of coarse needlework, destined to the 
use of some poor person of the parish. For 
the first time, the gray hairs and mild deport- 
ment of Father Dormer failed to inspire me 
with respect. All I had ever heard of the 
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grasping nature of the Jesuits suddenly re- 
curred to my thoughts, as the origin of his 
successive projects against Lady Margaret 
Westfem, against Cuthbert, against myself. 
He it was who had prompted his plastic scho- 
lar to those coquetries so easily wrought out 
of the latent instincts of every female heart, 
which had condemned my poor cousin to the 
cell of a lunatic, and myself to a life of 
despair ! 

As some cover to my surliness, I delivered 
Mr. Haggerton's message. 

" I have already forestalled his wishes,'' 
was her cheerful answer. *^ I foresaw he 
would be out all day." 

She had foreseen that he would be out all 
day ; and there sat the tempter 

"^ Qose at the ear of Eye"— 

the glozing, Machiavellian controller of the 
conscience of Agnes, and the destinies of all 
those submitted to the charm of her beauty ! 
How I longed to tell him what I thought of 
him! how I longed to exclaim, that to me 
the only dark side of Catholicism was the 
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necessity it conveyed of having an authority 
superior to my own established by my fire- 
side; a restraining hand perpetually inter- 
fering between me and the wife of my bosom. 

Dormer was evidently chagrined by my 
arrival, and even Agnes was not in her usual 
spirits. She, too, perhaps, though eager in 
her invitations, considered me at that moment 
an intruder. 

But her gentle nature was candid as was 
her countenance. Scarcely had I taken my 
place, before she explained to me the in- 
teresting nature of the conversation I had 
interrupted. 

" Mr. Dormer is on his way home from the 
Heath," said she, " a sure sign that Cuthbert 
is improving ; for, unless when the patient is 
in a perfectly tranquil mood, and disposed for 
rational conversation, by Sir Balph's wish, 
even the friend he most values is not admitted 
to his presence." * 

" A judicious arrangement," replied I, cold- 
ly, " which would be, in my opinion, im- 
proved by still more stringent regulations. I 
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would hare no one bat his medical advisers 
admitted to the Heath." 

** Mr. Dormer is a medical adviser," re- 
joined Miss Haggerston. " Surely the cure 
of souls ranks higher than the cure of 
bodies ?" 

" I cannot, however, admit a person sub- 
ject to mental aberration to be in a state for 
religious controversy," said I. " My cou- 
sin's convalescence might be cruelly retarded 
by allusion to topics no less perplexing than 
august." 

" You do not consider it possible,' then," 
argued Father Dormer, with a grim smile, 
" for a poor priest like myself to inspire or 
be susceptible of the charities of human af- 
fection? Did you know your cousin, Mr. 
Ashworth, your opinion would be altered! 
At no great distant time, however, your own 
experience may prompt you to acknowledge 
that those who love him have good cause to 
seize on every opportunity conceded them, to 
hold him once more by the hand !" 

A heavy sigh from Agnes seemed to inti- 
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mate that her thoughts were elsewhere ; for 
it coul4 not be this announcement of her ido- 
lized Cnthbert's return home that dispirited 
her heart. 

I thought I could detect a stern glance di- 
rected towards her by the priest, as if the 
conversation I had interrupted had not been 
wholly unmixed with reprehension. On which, 
instead of replying to a slight inquiry ad- 
dressed to me by Miss Haggerston, I started 
from my place, and went and stood at the 
window overlooking the garden, where no- 
thing but china-asters, fuchsias, and the au- 
tumnal scabious were now in bloom ; as if to 
intimate my resolve to remain silent so long 
as a third person were in the room. 

My determinations, one way or the other, 
had probably as much effect on Dormer's 
granite nature as though I had endeavoured 
to stir the foundations of Honiston's crag ! 
A moment afterwards, and still almost in a 
tone of rebuke, he inquired of Miss Hagger- 
ston whether the Huttington chimney-piece 
bad been set? 
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" Some weeks ago," she replied, " and in 
my own chamber." 

*^ It would haye broken poor Cuthbert's 
heart," rejoined Dormer, " to have found on 
his retam to the Hall that yon set no value 
on what he perilled his life to obtain at the 
suggestion of a mere caprice." 

** Not a caprice, dear Mr. Dormer," mildly 
expostulated Agnes. '^ In my youth, when the 
staircase of the tower at Huttington Castle 
was nearly perfect, that chimney-piece was 
always pointed out as a chef (Pceuvre by the 
artists and antiquarians who visited the neigh* 
bourhood. So often had I heard it praised, 
indeed, that it was but natural I should ex- 
press before Cuthbert my wish for the pre- 
servation of a rare and beautiful object, which 
the indifference of Sir Ralph Westfern would 
probably allow to be pillaged by some wan- 
dering archaiologist." 

'^ Better have warned the father than the 
son," retorted Dormer, " since you must have 
known that Cuthbert's spirit of enterprise 
would prompt him to undertake the conquest 
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of the treasure, concerning which you affected 
an interest." 

" On the contrary, dear sir," she replied, 
** I myself heard him engage the workmen 
who were to attempt the removal of the 
carvings. And it was only when their heads 
or courage failed them, and no one could he 
found to ascend the stair, and place the heavy 
stones, one by one, in the baskets slung by 
pulleys from the summit of the towers, that 
Cuthbert risked his precious life for a few 
worthless masses of stone !" 

" Say, rather, for the sake of her who 
affixed a value to them!" gravely rejoined 
the priest. 

^^ Any one would have affixed a value to 
them who is interested in the progress of the 
arts," rejoined Miss Haggerston. " The fret- 
work, though injured by exposure for cen- 
turies, is still beautiful. Come with me and 
see it," said she, rising and approaching the 
door ; " that you may satisfy yourself nothing 
has been neglected to do honour to an object 
which is at once a trophy of poor Cuth- 
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berfs daring, and of the generosity of Sir 
Ralph.'' 

In a moment they were ont of the room. 
But, as it occurred to me» as promptly, that 
their project was only to get rid of me, for 
the pursuance of the conversation I had in- 
terrupted, I yentured to follow. They had 
not reached the landing of the old stone 
staircase, with its pierced baluster, before I 
entreated permission to accompany them, for 
a sight of the interesting relic they were dis- 
cussing ; and, escorted by the priest, I sup- 
pose Miss Haggerston felt that it would look 
like prudery to refuse. 

For it was into her own room we were 
about to penetrate; and the moment we 
crossed the threshold, I felt that, in whateycr 
quarter of the globe I might have chanced to 
enter it, the first word that escaped my lips 
would have been an ejaculation of the name 
of " Agnes !" 

None but herself could have been the saint 
of that pure and placid shrine. The atmo- 
sphere was impregnated with a fragrance I 
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bad often noticed as emanating from her 
dresSy produced by tbe dried flowers of tbe 
double violet (so much more delicate than the 
fine lady's substitute of orris) ; and opposite 
to the snow-white bed, which looked as though 
visited only by holiest dreams, hung a picture 
of the Matre Dolorosa, copied by Cuthbert, 
after Murillo, the tender sorrowfulness of 
whose countenance thrilled through my heart. 

In a niche between the fireplace and the 
Elizabethan window, stood a small crucifix of 
ebony and ivory, surmounting a reading-desk, 
covered with books of prayer, before which 
lay a simple straw hassock, bearing marks of 
constant use. 

It would have seemed sacrilege to me had 
any tokens of the toilet been intermingled 
with these solemn accessories. But a half- 
open door near the entrance showed that 
there was a light and airy dressing-closet 
adjoining the bed-room. 

All these observations, and a thousand 
more, such as caused the colour to tingle in 
my cheeks, and the tears to tremble in my 

VOL. III. H 
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eyes, from the joy of discovering more than 
one trifling gift of mine installed among the 
treasures of Agnes, before I so much as recol- 
lected the purpose of our visit ; and when, at 
length, I recalled to my remembrance, by see- 
ing Father Dormer standing motionless before 
what was iudeed a most curious specimen of 
the sculpture of the early ages, I noticed, with 
almost as much interest as the beauty of the 
carving, that, while pretending to examine 
the manner in which the stones had been 
reset by a Kendal mason, commissioned for 
the purpose by Sir Ralph, instead of really 
looking at the chimney-piece, the eyes of the 
Jesuit were fixed upon a glass suspended 
above it, which reflected not only my own 
movements, but every object in the room. 

Delightful as it was to be breathing an at- 
mosphere so intimately connected <.with her in 
whom my soul delighted, I was glad to get 
away. It seemed like profanation that the 
insidious being who commanded so undue an 
influence over that young girl's destinies 
should be standing within the secrecy of her 
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chamber. When we reached the foot of the 
stairs, Agnes suddenly seated herself before 
the organ which stood in the little hall, and, 
uninvited, began to execute portions of the 
** Stabat Mater " of Pergolese — I suspect be- 
cause she wanted to silence any further dis- 
cussion of the old chimney-piece ! To these 
succeeded one of Cuthbert's exquisite compo- 
sitions ; no sooner had she commenced which, 
than I drew near, hoping to read in her eyes 
the nature of the interest inspired by him 
whose spirit had emitted those spirit-stirring 
chords. But this was impossible : the eyes 
of Agnes were uplifted to heaven. It was 
evidently the subject of that glorious hymn, 
and not its harmony or composer, that occu- 
pied her pious thoughts. 

Till then, I had never much faith in the 
story of **^Stradella." But, from the won- 
drous soothing exercised over my troubled 
spirits by her melodious voice, I could believe 
that murderous purposes might have been 
driven from the mind of a hired assassin, by 
the power of song. 

H 2 
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When Agnes rose from the organ, I turned 
instinctively towards Mr. Dormer, and ad- 
dressed him with my usual courtesy. It seemed 
impossible that any evil thing, or nefarious 
project, should abide in presence of such hea- 
venly sounds ! 

He was perhaps soothed in his turn, for his 
countenance had lost its severity when we re- 
turned into the sunny sitting-room; and, by 
way of giving a more general turn to the con- 
versation, I related to Miss Haggerston the 
sad catastrophe of the Bardyn mine — ^luckily 
enough, for neither she nor her reverend com- 
panion had heard of it ; and among the miners 
of that district were several families of the 
Catholic persuasion ! The exact names of the 
sufferers I could not recall to mind ; and he 
consequently trembled for his flock. 

Without a moment's hesitation, he ordered 
his horse to be saddled, to proceed to the spot; 
and though I certainly fancied that my men- 
tion of Dr. Hipsl^y's prompt attendance had 
some share in spurring his zeal, let me do him 
the justice to say, that his exertions in the 
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cause of suffering human nature were untiring, 
as far as regarded the church he served. I 
have noticed, however, in every country I 
ever visited, that, even in their acta of good 
Samaritan ism, the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which regards all men as brethren, is 
wanting in the charities of papists. 

He went, however, and that was all I cared 
for. As he quitted the house, methought he 
cast a significant glance upon Agnes ; perhaps 
from not being fully aware of the confidence 
reposed in me by her father. 

But, alas ! though I had fully resolved to 
profit by his departure for a thorough expla- 
nation with my companion, the moment I 
found myself alone with her, a padlock seemed 
affixed to my lips ! So far from interrogating 
her, I scarcely dared to look her in the face. 
For the iirst time, she seemed to stand before 
me as the affianced wife of my cousin. 

Scarcely less embarrassed and dispirited 
than myself, a quarter of an hour was wasted 
in desuTtory observations on the weather and 
the news, such as had never been exchanged 
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between us before, such as ought never to 
pass between those who are all in all to each 
other, ^[y previous allusion to the danger 
poor Cuthbert might undergo from theological 
discussions, doubtless led her to suspect that 
I had been made acquainted, either by Dr. 
Hipsley or some other person, with the mys- 
teries of her early life ; so that she could not 
talk in her usual easy, happy strain. 

** Why not walk to meet my father ?" said 
she, fancying, perhaps, that the g^ne between 
us would be less when side by side in the 
open air, than in a close chamber, face to 
face. And, as usual, equipped in a moment, 
we were soon breasting a strong autumnal 
breeze on the hill-side ; under whose bracing 
influence it was impossible to remain despond- 
ing. Already I found myself admiring her 
graceful elasticity of step, and listening to 
the music of a voice, which, when cheerful, 
was as the carol of a bird. 

Still, we talked of anything and everything 
but ourselves and those nearest and direst to 
us. As usual, in those more conscious mo- 
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meats, when we felt that we were alone to- 
gether, I endeavoured to amuse her by refer- 
ence to works of the day which she had no 
means of perusing; and she to interest my 
attention by the fruits of her country expe- 
rieoce as a naturalist — opportunities for which 
I had never enjoyed. And who would ever 
have dreamed, on overhearing ray quotations 
from Moore and Byron, or the graphic account 
afforded by Agnes of the appearance of a 
floating island in Gleyburn Mere, from the 
turf of which, when pierced, issued a jet of 
water as high as the geysers of Iceland, that 
the heart of each was throbbing with emotion 
— that both were conscious of being on the 
eve of waking from a dream, too sweet, too 
bright to last ! 

The conflict between my suppressed feel- 
ings and the effort to appear cheerful became 
at length more than I could bear. I was 
growing desperate with impatience. I felt 
that I must speak to her and relieve my mind 
from its load of anguish and apprehension : oi 
dash down the precipitous pass, and fling 
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myself from the cliffs into the foaming brook 
below. But, ere I could give loose to the mad 
impulses seething in my mind, Mr. Hagger- 
ston's favourite retriever luckily came sniffing 
through the gorse, to greet his young mis- 
tress; and a halloo from the clear ringing 
voice of the Squire suspended our march. 

In a moment, his face, glowing with exer- 
cise, came smiling upon us ; and with his gun 
on his shoulder and his daughter's arm drawn 
under his own, turned back together towards 
Campley. He was not in his best of humours 
— not so much as the tip of a woodcock's bill 
having been perceptible; while numerous 
answers to his inquiries of the herdsmen of 
the valley even satisfied him that he had been 
imposed upon as to their passage. But, like 
many other jocose people, Haggerston was 
never more inclined to raillery than when out 
of sorts. And thankful should I have been 
had he selected, just then, some other butt 
than myself, and some other subject of irony 
than my overflowing riches — my parks, — my 
venison, my game, my keepers. For I was 
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not in the mood to be reminded of my poverty 
and insignificance. 

Arrived at Campley, I sliook bands with 
them under the porch, and was about to 
hurry to the Btables, to order my horse, ac- 
cording to the rough and ready practice of 
the house, for I felt that, in Ilaggerstou's 
present vein, to dine with them was out of 
the question. But, as I hurried along the 
yew-hedge towards the offices, I found Agnes 
was following. 

" I am afraid my father has offended you ?" 
said she. " Yet you were not used to be so 
susceptible with your friends !" 

" I am net quite so a£frontable a person as 
you fancy me," said I, endeavouring to smile, 
*' but I promised my uncle to return. My 
ancle is expecting me." 

" In that case, I will not say another word," 
rejoined Agnes, again extending her hand for 
a farewell salutation. " Better, perhaps, ou 
all accounts, that you should return." 

The moment she announced her intention 
of letting me follow my own devices, I longcJ 
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to have her persuade me to stay ; more par- 
ticularly when she added that, " on all ac- 
counts, it was better I should go." On what 
account? What did she mean? That be- 
cause my cousin was on the eve of his return, 
I must absent myself from Campley ? — that I 
must renounce, as a friend, the society of one 
pledged to become Cuthbert's wife ? 

While on my way to the Hall, my eyes 
blinded with tears, so that the way before me 
was dim as with the shadows of night, on re- 
calling to mind all that had passed and was 
1 ikely to pass, I resolved, rather than live to 
behold her the wife of mv kinsman, to re- 
nounce an existence in which not a single 
human being experienced sympathy or in- 
terest ! And, under the influence of my over- 
weening passions, I was scarcely in my right 
senses on alighting from my horse at West- 
fern HalL 
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CHAPTER VII. 



My ancle was waiting diuuer for me. As 
I had not announced nty intention of going 
to Campley, thongh his nsna) honr was past, 
he felt assnred of my return, 

" I am not well enough to dine," said I to 
old Bernard, by whom, with a face somewhat 
resentful of my want of deference towards 
Sir Ralph, the fact was announced. " I am 
going to lie down. I want rest." 

But, though the whiteness of my face and 
tremours of my frame bore ample con- 
firmation of my assertion, the old man per- 
sisted. 

" If you could keep my master company 
at dinner, Mr. Aahworth," said he ; " you 
must pardon an old servitor of your family, 
sir, for saying that it is your duty to make 
some exertion." 
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"Were I to comply with your wishes/' 
said I, peevishly, "my uncle would lose 
rather than gain by the society of a man 
suffering as I am." 

" He would be sadly anxious, sir, if I an- 
nounced to him that you were ill. In that 
case, he could not dine at all ; he would 
come and sit by your bedside." 

The idea of my ceremonious uncle seated 
by my bedside sufficed to deter me from all 
wish to enter it ; and Bernard, who saw in 
my countenance what he took for relenting, 
immediately added, " Sir Ralph is very low 
to-day, sir, and we reckoned upon your return 
home to put him in better spirits." 

"In that case, Bernard," said I, more 
humanely, "let dinner be served. By the 
time it is on the table I shall be in the dining- 



room." 



For it was chiefly because expecting to 
see my uncle unusually elated by the pro- 
spect of Cuthbert's return that I had dreaded 
the t^te-d't^te. I was in no humour for pa- 
rental ecstasies. 
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Scarcely had I taken my place opposite to 
bim at table, however, when I felt thankful 
to his faithful servant for having compelled 
me to the fulfilment of a duty. My poor 
uncle's eyes were red and swollen, and to me 
the tears of age are indescribably affecting. 
It seems so gratuitous an aggravation of our 
earthly probation, that, on the brink of the 
grave, sensibility should be accorded us only 
to suffer. 

During dinner he spoke little, and ate lesf, 
and nearly as soon as the servants had with- 
drawn, proposed our adjourning to the snug 
breakfast-room, in which, since the chilly 
autumnal breezes had set in, we were accus- 
tomed to pass our evenings in reading, or 
chess, or chat. Prepared for our remaining 
longer at table, the lights were not yet placed ; 
and when I proposed ringing for them, my 
uncle seemed disposed that, for a time, the 
firelight should suffice. " It diffiused," he 
said, "a cheerful light through the room," 
But, by the care he took to place his old- 
fashioned arm-chair of Gobelin's tapestry, so 
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as to be shaded from it by the angle of the 
chimney-piece, I saw that he wished to screen 
from observation the sadness of his counte- 
nance. 

And I, fool that I was, who had expected 
to find him joyous and exulting in the pro- 
spect of Cuthbert's return ! 

We sat for some time m silence, each ab- 
sorbed in his separate grief. But the con- 
templation of my own soon reminded me, 
with such poignant bitterness, of the isolation 
awaiting me, when the affection of all to 
whom I had recently attached myself was to 
be monopolized by another, that I dreaded to 
let the kind old man flee from me into the 
reserve of his sorrow. Instead of respecting 
his tears, as I should have done at any other 
moment, I glided silently from my chair, and 
knelt on the cushion that lay habitually at 
his feet. 

"You are out of spirits, dearest uncle," 
said I, taking his unresisting hand, " and at 
a time when I expected to find your heart 
overflowing with joy." And at the words I 
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felt his cold, withered hand tremble within my 
own. " Do not," I continued, " deny me a 
share in your sorrows. I promise you in re- 
tora my atmost sympathy in your joy at my 
cousin's restoration to health." 

" Joy !" reiterated the poor old man. 
" Show me — show me the joy that yet re- 
mains for me in this world. Threescore years 
and fifteen have I numbered, my dear boy, on 
earth ; and scarcely one but has been coloured 
with sombre hues. The righteous God, who 
dispenses with an equal hand the blessings 
and torments of life, did not assign me the 
benefits of birth and fortune without coun- 
terbalancing the gifts with trials reducing me 
to the level of the hamblest pauper on my 
estate." 

"But these trials are drawing to an end, 
my dear uncle," cried I, pretending to console 
others, when so grievously in need of con- 
solation. "Dr. Hipsley informs me that the 
new mode of treatment adopted towards poor 
Cuthbert — " 

" Hipsley has been talking to you, then ?" 
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hastily interrupted my uncle. " Well, well, 
80 much the better. It will facilitate the 
communications I have long been wishing to 
make you. I am glad the ice is broken. 
Rise, my dear child, and draw your chair near 
to mine. We have much, much to discuss 
together," said he, after I had in silence 
obeyed his injunctions. And now that expla- 
nation was imminent, deeply did I regret 
having drawn upon myself what could scarcely 
fail to convey an additional pang to the 
breasts of both. 

** I need not remind you," said he, mildly, 
" that you are my next of kin, and that, fail- 
ing male issue, you succeed to my estates. 
Even were it in human nature, my dear 
nephew, to overlook the prospect of such ad- 
vantage, there are those hereabouts who have 
taken care to refresh your memory. But it 
is personal regard only, and not the tie of 
kiusinanship, which inclines me to open my 
heart to you. Disappointed men are seldom 
confiding, and mine, alas ! has been a life of 
disappointment. 
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" I was the first cliild of my parents, and, 
for a coDsiderable nnniber of years, the only 
one. Unluckily; for, instead of increasing 
my interest in their eyes, I found myself, as 
heir of their entailed estate, an object of jea- 
lousy. After assigning, by the extent and 
publicity of their rejoicings, the utmost im- 
portance to my birth, they were angry to find 
the consequence tbey had created become per- 
maacQt. Seventy-five years ago, such senti- 
ments were not uncommon. There was less 
sympathy, less fondness, less unreserve, than 
now, between children and their parents. 
From the throne downwards, an heir apparent 
was an object of mistrnst. 

"Jnst as I was approaching the age of 
manhood, however, it was announced that 
Lady Westfern (years after the abandonment 
of such expectations) was again about to be- 
come a mother ; and from the air with which 
the circumstance was announced by my pa- 
rents, I saw that tbey were already preparing 
to lavish upon a second son the affections so 
charily bestowed upon myself. Great, there- 
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fore, was their mortification when the pro- 
mised offspring proved a girl. The infant was 
all but exiled from the presence of her parents. 
For months together, her father never looked 
upon its face ; nor, with all your experience 
of the Hall, my dear nephew, have you, I sus- 
pect, once penetrated so far as the remote 
attic which was appointed as your mother's 
nursery. 

" But to me^ that neglected child was an 
object of intense interest. When I returned 
home from Eton or Oxford, my first visit was 
to Clara; and as I was the only person besides 
her nurse who ever noticed the poor little 
humbled thing, dearly did she love me in 
return. 

" On one of these visits I observed with 
regret that the natural feebleness of her con- 
stitution was exhibiting itself in an unmis- 
takeable form — and hastened to point out to 
her parents that the little girl's spine was dis- 
eased. They would not listen. She was un- 
der the care of the neighbouring apothecary 
— and that was enough. 
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" The result was complete defonnity. By 
the time my father and mother died, leaving 
me at liberty to do justice to this precious 
Bister, she was reduced to a state of unsight- 
liness which, but for the tenderness with which 
I endeavoured to overcome her scmples, would 
have determined her to seclusion for life. Of 
this I would not hear. Having placed her at 
once at the head of my establishment, I en- 
deavoured, by all the arguments in my power, 
and all the arts of affection, to reconcile her 
to herself. I gave up my whole life to this 
pious task. Iwas determined that she should 
never feel herself neglected — never fancy her- 
self inferior to the rest of the world. 

" Do not let me dwell upon this !" he said, 
" do not let me dwell upon it ! You know 
how I was rewarded. I devoted the best days 
of my life to her, denying myself, for her 
sake, a young man's pleasures. London I 
never approached ; for there I knew what 
humiliations awaited her. And after I had 
done all this, and for her alone remained 
single and childless, — this sister, — this loved 
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one, — ^this poor deformed Clara, quitted me 
for the only man who was hypocrite enough 
to picture that any eye but a brother's was 
not revolted by her appearance ! His mo- 
tives were not doubtful. The low-born, needy 
man — " 

" Pardon me, sir !" said I, '* even your just 
indignation must not lead you to forget that 
Mr. Ash worth was my father." 

*' Right, boy, right! — I am, indeed, too 
apt, as well as too willing, to forget it ! Let 
it suffice, then, that, bereft of the companion 
of my fireside, and finding my abandoned 
home peopled with the miserable thoughts she 
had bequeathed me, and myself too old to 
enter into the struggle of public life which I 
had renounced to be her companion, I re- 
solved to marry. Bitterness rather than love 
was at the bottom of my resolution. I was 
determined to have male heirs. No child of 
the upstart Ashworths should succeed to me 
as my next of kin !" 

My impatient gestures again reminded Sir 
E/alph that he was approaching a forbidden 
subject. 
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" At that moment," resnmed he, *' my 
hatred of my sister and her banker husband 
inspired me with tastes, which every one 
esteemed my natural predilection, for beauty 
and high birth. In the wife of my choice I 
asked only for what was most opposite to 
Clara and her husband. I sought not for a 
temper suited to my own, — I asked not for a 
heart I could attach. My sister had inspired 
me with mistrust of all human affection. And 
thus it was I wedded with Lady Margaret 
Howard — young, lovely,— but every way ill- 
qualified to become the household compauion 
of a peevish, disappointed man !" 

" I have heard the history of what fol- 
lowed, dearest sir," said I, perceiving that 
the tears were falling fast from his eyes, and 
willing to spare him the recital of his vexa- 
tions. 

" And this, my dear nephew, — this petulant 
and ill-assorted marriage," said he, disregard- 
ing me, and no longer pretending to conceal 
his sobs, *' was my second grievons disap- 
pointment. I followed that lovely young 
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woman to the grave, into which my morose 
temper was the means of precipitating her, 
with a heart in which remorse was added to 
the anguish which had previously made me 
feel myself a wretch." 

" Surely, sir, the early death of Lady Mar- 
garet was attributable to the harassing influ- 
ence* of others over her mind, rather than to 
her domestic disagreements ?" 

" You think so ? After hearing all that 
Hipsley has to relate, you really believe that 
Dormer and the Haggerstons had some share 
in her illness ?" cried he. " GoD be thanked 
that any besides myself can cherish such a con- 
viction ! In the fate of Cuthbert I can swear 
that theirs was the greater portion ; for, from 
the moment that I hung over the fair head of 
that motherless boy, I devoted myself exclu- 
sively to his happiness. There was nothing I 
would not have done for him — nothing I 
would not have sacrificed for him ; no, not 
even those hoarded treasures of the human 
heart, its prejudices and antipathies. For 
him I courted the Haggerstons ; for hinij I 
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bore with the Jeeuits. I lived but in him '. 
My sister was now in her grave. I cared not 
even to learn that she had left a son. As far 
as I knew, the only living thing in wliose 
veins my blood was flowing, was the beautiful 
child who gambolled beside my hearth, fair 
and gentle as an angel ; — learning without an 
effort all that was taught him — and knowing 
intuitively much that is not to be taught. 
My eon possessed the eye, the hand, the voice 
of an artist. He was something superhuman 
— something too bright — too good for this 
world of sordid care." 

It needed no great effort to render my 
poor uncle conscious of my sympathy, the 
moment he began to speak of his son. 

" And loving him thus," continued he, 
" thus absorbingly — thus passionately, — (for 
after all the disappointments and threaten- 
ings I had undergone, the tenderness I la- 
vished upon this last thing that was left me 
to prevent my pilgrimage through life from 
being a barren waste, was more like the doat- 
ing of a lover than a father's rational ten- 
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derness), judge what were my feelings when 
I first discerned a trace of the sad infirmity 
with which nature had seen fit to disfigure 
the most glorious of her works ! Oh, that 
indeed was an hour of trial ! I tried to fancy 
myself mistaken. I tried to blind myself to 
what the saddened looks of those around me 
proclaimed to be only too perceptible to 
others. I sorrowed over my ill-starred child — 
I wept over him — I prayed for him ! But 
the Hand which, if mighty to save, is mighty 
to smite, was heavy upon us both. The 
flights of that noble mind grew wilder and 
wilder, till all power of self-deception was 
past. He was mad — Cuthbert was mad-^ 
my noble boy — my heir — the future repre- 
sentative of our ancient house, was mad, mad, 
mad ! And the word was pronounced of him 
in my hearing, nephew Ash worth ; and yet — 
and yet I lived !" 

Lest he should be excited into the same 
paroxysms as my unhappy cousin, I besought 
the old man to compose himself, and defer, 
till the morrow, all he had further to relate. 
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"Now!" said he, " let all be told now.' 
Let one agony sufilice. YoQ are aware of my 
poor child's attachment to Agnes Haggerst'on ; 
and how, overcoming my repugnance to the 
faith she professes, I consented to their mar- 
riage so far as was consistent with my duty 
to Him for whom my love might not abide 
rivalship with love for any created thing. I 
chose that the recantation of my son slionld 
be actuated by conviction — not by the im- 
pulses of human passion ; and for this, even 
this, -was I punished, by the irretrievable alie- 
nation of his mind ; for they may adopt what 
new-fangled systems they choose, my dear 
nephew — a father's more discerning eye sees 
that the patient is incurable. Lucid intervals 
may intervene, hut my son is a lunatic for 
life!" 

And again the voice of the heavily-visited 
old man was broken by sobs of despair. 

" Tlie medical men say otherwise," he con- 
tinued, " for such people live by the diffusion 
of groundless hopes; and Haggerston, and, 
above all, his priest, say otherwise ; for they 
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have set their hearts and minds upon the ap- 
propriation of the wide estates of Westfem 
Hall to one of their own communion. And 
let it be so ; but let them leave me my son — 
my poor, infirm, afflicted son. He must not 
be dragged out of the tranquil sphere of se- 
clusion, which alone is likely to preserve his 
intellects from frenzy. He must not be made 
the founder of a race whose future irregu- 
larities will, perhaps, be traced, from century 
to century, as originating with Sir Cuthbert, 
the lunatic ! No : I would have the poor 
victim live a life of serenity, and die a death 
of peace." 

" But since his attachment to Miss Hag- 
gerston is so strong," I was beginning con- 
scientiously to argue. 

** Ay, but to secure his happiness in wedded 
life, !Miss Haggerston should be equally at- 
tached to him!'' cried my uncle; " and she 
is not. I have watched her with the jealous 
eye of paternal love, and seen her tremble 
whenever Cuthbert approached. She fears 
him. His cruel malady revolts and alarms 
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her. Like a tender sister, she may grieve 
oyer him, and solace him, and enter into his 
pursuits. Bat she does not love him, nephew. 
She loves you — nay, do not start — she loves 
you, and you alone, as woman should love the 
man to whom she pledges her faith." 

It will readily be believed how eagerly I 
now listened to every word that fell from the 
lips of my uncle. 

" You had not been long my inmate," con- 
tinued he, " when I discovered this ; and that 
the affection felt for you by Agnes was only 
the repayal of your own. That Dormer and 
Haggerston would lie in wait for your soul, I 
also clearly foresaw ; in order that the next of 
kin might supply the place of the heir-appa- 
rent, should it please God to perpetuate the 
lunacy of Cuthbert." 

" Yet I can assure you, sir," I felt it but 
justice to say, " neither one nor other of them 
ever attempted to shake the orthodoxy of my 
faith." 

" Not openly, perhaps; not frankly. Bat 
they have lost no opportunity of rendering 
1 S 
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Catholicism amiable in your eyes, by exhi- 
biting its sweetness in the nature of Agnes — 
its energies in the activity and zeal, and self- 
denial of Father Dormer." 

And this I could not deny. 

" Admit, candidly, my dear nephew," added 
Sir Ralph, " that you are already prepared to 
renounce the creed of your forefathers, in the 
event of Mr. Haggerston's feeling disposed to 
break his pledges to Cuthbert, and bestow 
upon you his daughter's hand ? " 

My self-accusing silence was a sufficient 
answer. 

" Think not that I blame you, my dear 
boy," continued my uncle : " I have long ap- 
preciated the worldly craft of these people, 
and resigned myself to the iDfluence they 
seemed predestined by the Almighty to as- 
sume over my ill-fated house. On the con- 
trary, if you can honestly enter the bosom of 
their church, as a sincere convert to the doc- 
trines of Rome, do it ! So far from blaming 
you, or repining, I should rejoice ! — I cannot 
bear to reflect upon the existence that awaits 
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Tuj infirm child, when he shall have become a 
mark for the disgust of his wife and the 
tyrannies of her confessor. Any thing rather 
than that, my dear nephew, any thing — any 
thing ! " 

To be offered as a substitute for Cuthbert, 
like a Tictim bound to the horns of the altar, 
was not altogether flattering. But I chose 
to hear to an end. 

" If, therefore," he persisted, " when my 
son is sufficiently recovered to be amenable to 
the voice of reason, I can satisfy him that 
Agnes consents to become bis only as an act 
of compassion, and that her whole heart is 
with yourself, he may possibly be induced to 
enter some religious order, such as admits of 
his residence under this roof, but renders wed- 
lock impossible ; in which case I would in- 
stantly settle upon you a moiety of my for- 
tune, with the reversion of the whole at ray 
death, to justify your marriage with Miss 
Haggerston. For such an arrangement would 
insure it. Neither father nor priest care a jot 
to what manner of husband the Westfern 
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estates are attached, so that they fall within 
the jurisdiction of their church/' 

"And Agnes?" 

" Agnes would marry you, rich or poor, 
so that Cuthbert opposed no obstacle, and her 
father did not withhold his consent; and, 
once united, I feel that my son would possess 
in his next of kin, when I am laid in the 
grave, a friend who would watch over him 
and protect him from the cruelties and coer- 
cion to which, if unfriended, his helpless con- 
dition might expose him." 

For a moment I felt angry at finding the 
poor old gentleman desirous to promote my 
marriage with his neighbour's daughter, only 
to secure a more humane keeper for my 
cousin. But what can one not forgive to the 
infatuation of parental love! And he was 
addressing me in all earnestness — ^his hands 
clasped fervently over his bosom — his tears 
flowing unrestrained. 

** I am definitively to understand, then, my 
dear uncle," said I, " that — " 

** That you have my full and entire sanction 
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to your addresses to Agnes Haggerston, pro- 
vided her father and — and that man, th^t priest 
Tvill submit to the terms proposed. It strikes 
me that, were Cuthbert to find on his return 
to us the marriage accomplished, he would 
reconcile himself fair better to the change, 
than if made to discover, by the slow expe* 
rience of day by day, that the woman he 
worships loves him only as a brother, and has 
given her heart of hearts elsewhere." 

It was not for me to express a contrary 
opinion. I acquiesced; and, having con- 
sented to all his proposals, cheered him to the 
best of my power by pledging myself by the 
most solemn protestations to watch over the 
future happiness and comfort of the poor be- 
trothed Cuthbert, resolved to return to Camp- 
ley on the morrow, and disclose word by 
word to Miss Haggerston the singular com- 
munication of my uncle. 

Such an opportunity, however, was denied 
me. I went, but there was other company at 
Campley; the Hipsleys and another family 
of country neighbours, who, thanks to the 
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ladylike housewifery of the convent-reared 
Agnes, were entertained as if under the roof 
of a prince. 

But if unable to disclose to her all that was 
agitating my mind, I enjoyed the far greater 
pleasure of endeavouring to verify, unsus- 
pected, the flattering assurances of my uncle. 
Throughout the day, I watched her as a school- 
boy watches his bird, deriving auguries from 
every look, and word, and gesture. And 
when I saw how often, while engaged in cour- 
tesies to those insupportable women, her eyes 
wandered furtively in search of me, and how 
often her discourse with them bore reference 
to things known only to us twain, so that 
amidst what appeared a general conversation 
she still contrived to maintain our tete-d-t^te, 
it was diflScult to forgive my previous blind- 
ness. I could have blessed the name of my 
uncle for having opened my eyes. I could 
have crawled to the feet of Agnes and wept. 

The Hipsleys, fancying from the incohe- 
rence and excitement of my manner that I 
was indisposed, insisted on conveying me home 
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at night in their carriage, though the road 
was two miles longer than the one I was 
accustomed to take. But I was too happy to 
be refractory, though, as it was a fine moon- 
light night, the ride by the high road would 
have been delightful. I enjoyed, however, a 
spectacle new to me in a moonlight view of 
the beautiful ruins of Hutting ton Castle, situ- 
ated scarcely fifty yards from the road. 

" You should have seen it a few years ago, 
my dear sir," said Dr. Hipsley, gratified by 
my enthusiasm. " Poor Sir Ralph is too 
supine to have anything done for its preserva- 
tion, and the stones are pillaged by all the 
builders of the neighbourhood. Yonder 
tower, where your poor cousin accomplished 
that desperate feat of his, which we now con- 
sider to have been one of the first proofs of 
his insanity, will soon fall to the ground." 

I gazed upwards at the dizzy height, on the 
summit of which a self-planted young birch- 
tree was waving like a feather in the mid- 
night air, and promised to speak to my uncle 
on the subject. Other thoughts, however, 
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were jast then in my mind than antiquarian 
crotchets. 

Next day I was at Campley by breakfast- 
time, on pretence of bringing a book which 
Miss Haggerston had asked me to look for in 
the Westfern library. " Filli di Scire," an 
old pastoral of moderate merit compared with 
that of Tasso, to which one of her lady visitors 
had alluded the preceding day, probably with 
the impertinent intention of signalizing a hero- 
ine whose distresses arise from an attachment 
to two lovers at once ; but in reality to escape 
my share of an interview between Dormer and 
Sir Ralph, which the latter, concluding my 
explanations with Agnes to have been fully 
made the previous day, had himself demanded. 

I was heartily welcomed. The strongest 
instinct of the Squire's heart was hospitality. 
Always overjoyed to see me at his dinner- 
table, he seemed still better pleased to have 
me at breakfast. I was forced, however, to 
pay the penalty of my welcome by visiting 
with him his dogs, his ponies, his garden, his 
grotto, and began to fear that the whole day 
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was fated to be lost like the preceding one, 
when my fears were happily removed by his 
proposal to me to ride over with him to 
Bardyn, where it was expected that some 
disturbance might arise during the inquest 
held upon the sufferers from the late accident. 
Nothing was easier than to decline, on pre- 
tence that I had commissions to discharge for 
my uncle on my way back to the Hall ; and 
when I saw the poor Squire mount his gallo- 
way and leave the field clear for my explana- 
tions, the blood rushed into my head till the 
sensations I experienced were almost those of 
a drowning man. 

Agnes still loitered under the porch, as 
though she expected to see me fulfil ray an- 
nouncement to her father, or because the 
delightful consciousness of love now dawning 
between us rendered her unwilling to return 
with me t^te^a-tSte into the house. 

" My table has not yet been removed from 
under the old tree," said she, on perceiving 
that I intended to prolong my visit. " This 
beautiful day is, I fear, our last glimpse of 
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Summer. Let us make the most of it. Let 
us enjoy ourselves in the old spot." 

I could have wished that the soft breezes 
sporting with the tendrils of jessamine that 
hung down from the porch had been less 
balmy ; for the disclosures I meditated seemed 
to require the snugness of the fireside. I 
wanted to talk to her of home — the home that 
I trusted would be ours. 

But what Agnes said was to be done ; and, 
while she sauntered slowly across the flower- 
garden towards her " green parlour," she de- 
spatched me back to the house for the volume 
of " Filli di Sciro," that we might look over 
it together. A book to be looked over, goes 
far to break the ice of a t^te-a-t^te ; nor was 
I sorry for an excuse to take my place close 
at her side upon the old bench, so close, that 
I could feel the soft texture of the Indian 
shawl folded around her, as I pretended to 
pore over her shoulder on the old-fashioned 
page. 

How long we had sat there, with the moist 
but balmy winds fluttering the pages we still 
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aflFected to be examining, though every re- 
mark hazarded in a broken voice by either 
bore reference to our mutual position far 
more than to the high-flown poetry of the ob- 
solete pastoral — I can hardly say ; for every 
minute, as it passed, though containing worlds 
of joy, and hope, and bewilderment, flitted by 
as with a swallow's wing. My heart swelled 
within me as though till then unconscious of 
half its faculties of loving. I could scarcely 
breathe to make myself articulate ; and yet, 
explanation was indispensable. 

Already, one of her fair hands was pressed 
in my own. By degrees, as I proceeded to 
address her, my arm encircled her waist. 

" Dearest Agnes," I whispered, " were not 
the hopes of happiness I have presumed to 
form fully sanctioned by the father of Cuth- 
bert— " 

I was interrupted by a menacing growl 
from a favourite wolfhound, which, following 
me everywhere, was lying at Miss Hagger- 
ston's feet ; and, thus apprised that intruders 
were at hand, I followed the direction of 
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Gyltha's flaming eyes till they rested upon 
what appeared at that moment a supernatural 
vision. 

Between the parted branches of the old 
oak-tree, and so placed that the afternoon 
sunshine appeared to form a halo around it, 
I beheld a head as gloriously beautiful as 
Murillo's exquisite delineations of the youth* 
ful Saviour. "So expression of human passion 
was in that mournful face. It was a counte- 
nance of holiness and peace. 

To Agnes, whose face was half hidden on 
my shoulder, the apparition was, of course, 
imperceptible, and Gyltha had crept trem- 
bling under the seat. Even to myself, the 
figure was manifested but for a single 
second — once seen, to be remembered for 
ever. 

Not a syllable could I utter, to direct the 
attention of my companion towards an object 
so beautiful and startling. But when, shaking 
abruptly the hand I held, I pointed with the 
other towards the vision, never shall I forget 
the shriek that burst from the bosom of Agnes 
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Haggerston. Had the accusing angel himself 
appeared hefore her, she coald not have been 
more conscience-ami tten. 

" Cuthhert .'" she faltered, as the closing 
boughs concealed from view that awe-striking 
face. " Cuthhert, dear Cuthhert !" she re- 
peated, as the shadow cast by his passage 
athwart the garden announced the flight of 
the lunatic. But, even thus adjured, he re- 
turned not. And, though she rose from her 
seat as if to pursue him, her trembling limbs 
refused to bear her a single step from the 
spot. 

" Follow him," cried she, when at length 
she regained her powers of utterance. " I 
beseech and entreat you to follow him. He 
must have escaped ! He may come to harm ! 
My poor Cuthhert — my poor, dear Cuthbert !" 

More awe-struck than touched, I proceeded 
to obey her orders ; but, unluckily, paused to 
prepare my departure by entreaties that, if I 
succeeded in bringing him back, she would 
not expose herself to the shock of an inter- 
view. 
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" We know not what may be the state of 
his mind/' said I. " Return to the house. 
Retire to your own room. Do not meet 
him, except in your father's presence. Mean- 
while, dearest, I will watch over him. Be 
sa,tisfied that with me he is safe." 

She obeyed. And, having seen her into 
the house, I rushed to the oflSces, whither the 
fugitive had directed his steps. 

No one had seen him. The old coach- 
man, to whom I addressed myself for infor- 
mation, stared me in the face as though he 
thought me as crazed as my cousin, for in- 
quiring " whether Mr. Cuthbert had left the 
premises ?" when all the country round knew 
him to be in confinement at the Heath. 

But for the growling of the dog — but that 
Agnes as well as myself had witnessed the 
appearance, I should have begun to think it 
a wild coinage of my brain. Even as it was, 
might not the visiting be supernatural ? Was 
it not the spectre — the wraith — the fetch of 
Cuthbert Westfern we had seen ? 

Every pulse in my veins throbbed with ex- 
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citement. I knew not whither to turn, or 
from whom to hope for enlightenment. When 
lo, as I retraced my steps towards the house, 
I discerned, on the moist gravel, the prints of 
a horse's hoofs; whereas both Haggerston 
and myself were in the habit of mounting and 
dismounting in the stable-yard. By exami- 
ning these traces, I had reason to see that 
a horse had been recently tied to the iron 
staple of the porch, and that it had issued forth 
from the forecourt in the direction of the 
Heath. 

Heaven be praised ! If the poor sufferer 
had indeed escaped from durance, the instinct 
of his infirmity had at least prompted him to 
return to the place of safety from whence he 
came. 

I flew to Agnes. She was breathless, pale, 
almost speechless, and would not listen to my 
re-assurance. 

" Follow him !" faltered she, in incoherent 
accents. " Lose not a moment till you have 
seen him in security. The mountain roads 
are unsafe — the river lies in his way. My 
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poor dear Cuthbert ! It is your duty to pro- 
tect and save him — ^you — ^his cousin — ^his next 
of kin/' 

I needed not a second bidding. As soon 
as the saddle could be placed on my horse, I 
was on my way, following the track left by 
the fugitive in that almost unfrequented road. 
Unluckily, however, this was in some degree 
perplexed by the passage of Dr. Hipsley's 
carriage the preceding night; the way to 
the Heath lying, for nearly half its distance, 
along the road to Westfern Hall. 

As I approached Huttington, the remem- 
brance of my poor cousin's exploit and the 
allusion we had made to it the night before, 
little suspecting how soon the poor maniac 
himself would traverse the spot, forced a 
heavy sigh from my heart. Fifty yards 
nearer the beetling crag on which the ruin 
was suspended, and that heart almost ceased 
to beat. A horse saddled and bridled was 
quietly grazing in the meadow leading from 
the road to the ruined postern. Doubtless, 
my cousin's horse. He was perhaps, at that 
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moment, wandering, aloue, bewildered, dis- 
tracted, among those periloos ruins. 

Alone — alone indeed ! but neither bewil- 
dered nor distracted. In a moment I was in 
the meadow, and mj own horse ranging at 
large with that of Cuthbert. A damp chill 
Btrack to my very Boal as I traversed the 
dreary vault of entrance, whoae groined roof 
was still perfect, to reach the inner court. 
Bnt I bad not far to advance in my anxious 
search. There — on the grass-grown stones 
at the foot of the old tower, lay all that re- 
mained of Cuthbert — a shapeless mass — 
crashed and mutilated by precipitation from 
the dizzy height above. It might be that, ig- 
norant of the dilapidation of the spot since his 
last visit, he had missed his footing, and died 
an accidental death. And God grant that it 
was so ! for to urge him to the act of self* 
destruction what must have been the anguish 
of that pious mind ! 

I hurried on for succour to the Heath, 
leaving his blood yet flovring on the stones ; 
and ere I had proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
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encountered persons who, the moment the 
alarm of his flight was given, had dispersed 
aboat the coantrj in search of him. 

And again. Dormer was the origin of all 
the mischief. Straight from his interview 
with my nncle had he proceeded to the Heath 
on pretence of ascertaining the exact state of 
mind of the patient, to probe which to the 
quick he asked such questions and made 
such disclosures, as drove the convalescent 
mind of the victim wild near distraction. 
The unknown kinsman described to him as 
being so dear to his Agnes, took possession of 
his excited imagination. He wanted to see 
me. He wanted to commune with her whom 
he suspected me of estranging from him. 
Ere Dormer could divine his project, he had 
darted from the room, and locked it upon him 
whose visits being sacred at the Heath, the 
keepers were for a moment placed at liberty. 
Having leaped upon Dormer's horse which 
was waiting ready saddled in the stable, 
and in the linen vesture he was accustomed 
to wear, without hat or covering against 
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the heat of the sun, he dashed onwards to 
Campley. 

After vainly seeking Miss Haggerston in 
the house, he had hurried to the favourite 
tree, the scene of their studies — their inter- 
views ! But of the shock produced on his 
feelings by all he witnessed there, I must not 
permit myself to speak. Suffice it that he 
rushed madly from the place, and was seen no 
more by mortal eye till reduced to a disfigured 
corpse. 

Happily for my poor uncle, the whole truth 
was never known to him. None but Agnes 
and myself were aware of his visit to Camp- 
ley : and our lips were sealed by the anguish 
of our souls. In the country round it trans- 
pired only that the heir of Westfern Hall, 
having defied the vigilance of his keepers, had 
galloped straight from the Heath to Hut- 
tington Castle, and, haunted by the remini- 
scence of his former enterprise, ascended the 
fatal stairs, and fallen headlong from the 
summit. 

Even this modified version of the dreadful 
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event sufficed to lay my uncle's gray head in 
the grave. He knew that it was from an in- 
terview with Father Dormer his son had 
effected his escape, and readily conjectured 
that the hints afforded by the Jesuit had in- 
stigated his paroxysm. Before the dust of 
the ill-fated Cuthbert could be gathered to 
that of our common fathers. Sir Ralph gave 
up the ghost, dying with his hand clasped in 
my own, and instructing me in the last wishes 
of his broken heart. 

" Let him not be utterly forgotten," mur- 
mured he, on the last dreary night of his life 
of care ; " let not that gifted being be utterly 
forgotten. Sometimes, amid your happiness 
with Agnes, recall to mind my poor Cuthbert, 
and be his memory hallowed between you." 

And hallowed it is, and shall ever be. But 
not " between us." Since the day when I 
followed to the family vault the two gorgeous 
coffins containing all that remained of the 
lofty line of Westfem, to whose wealth and 
consequence I had succeeded, I have never 
looked upon her face. Immediately after the 
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sad solemnity, a letter was placed in my hands 
by old Bernard, apprising me that we were 
to meet no more in this world. She had at 
once taken refuge from her self-upbraidings in 
the convent where her youth was passed, and 
already entered into her noviciate. 

Another year, and she had taken the veil. 
But not in the old convent. Painfully con- 
scious of the impossibility of inhabiting the 
illifated Hall, I devoted it at once to the pur- 
pose for which it was best calculated. I wished 
the spot and the memory of my poor cousin 
to be sanctified by the perpetual prayers of 
beings as spotless and godly as himself; and 
by the intervention of Dormer with the Papal 
authorities, Westfem is now the refuge of a 
Benedictine Sisterhood, of which that beloved 
one — that unhappy one — is the Superior. 

The lapse of nearly a dozen years may have 
endowed her^ perhaps, with the peace that is 
not of this world. But I, who after a year 
spent in utter seclusion, had the weakness to 
seek relief amid the conflicting tides of society, 
from the distraction of my own mind, have 
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acquired nothing in exchange for the precious 
illusions of my youth save the Mightiness of a 
spirit at war with itself. 

Whether in the brilliant world where wealth 
and station secure me a certain degree of con- 
sideration — ^to me hollow as the tomb — or 
whether amid the beautiful scenery of this 
sequestered spot, where I am vainly seeking 
reconciliation with myself. How can I hope 
to divest myself of the gloomy impressions 
imparted by the fatal destinies of those to 
whom I have succeeded as NEXT OF KIN ? 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGAGED TOUNG 

LADT. 

* Wilbury Lodge, June, 1841. 
How kind of mamma to decide that I should 
pass at Wilbury the time of William's absence 
in the Mediterranean ! In my present state 
of feeling, London would have been insup- 
portable ; and to spend the winter at Brighton 
with my family, after the happy, happy au- 
tumn I enjoyed there last season, a still more 
painful trial. The heartless gaieties of the 
world appear to jar upon the tranquil and 
saddened state of mind into which I have sunk 
since the trying hour of dear William's de- 
parture. I have no longer spirits, no longer 
self-possession for society. My sisters had 
begun to accuse me of being a drawback on 
the pleasures of the house ; and I can imagine 

VOL. III. K 
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that, with tears ever in my eyes, and dear 
William's image constantly in my heart, my 
reveries must have exposed me to the ridicule 
of their frivolous associates. 

Here, I am perfectly at ease on such points. 
My good uncle and aunt are too completely 
engrossed in their domestic pursuits to take 
heed of my proceedings. I shall be left at 
liberty to enjoy the charming scenery of this 
beautiful place ; and, as it was settled from 
the first between mamma and William's family 
that, during his absence, our engagement 
should be kept a secret, my kind host and 
hostess have readily adopted the idea that my 
proposed visit to Lancashire has no other ob- 
ject than that of strengthening my health by 
the pure air of their mountain breezes. None 
of my sisters could ever be prevailed upon to 
visit this secluded spot; and my aunt and 
Mr. Grumby are too much flattered at having 
at length one of their much-vaunted nieces 
for an inmate, to be curious or incredulous 
concerning the motives of her condescension. 

To me, the simplicity of my good relatives, 
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and the rusticity of the neighbourhood, con- 
stitute an additional charm. All I asked was 
quiet, for the restoration of my shattered 
nerves, and the indulgence of those happy 
hopes which render the reveries of solitude 
brighter and dearer than brilliant scenes of 
worldly dissipation. Till now, indeed, I never 
fully appreciated the pleasures of the country. 
After family prayers, we retire so early, that, 
though every night I devote an hour or two 
to the perusal and reperusal of dear Wil- 
liam's letters, (every syllable of which is be- 
coming gradually engraven on my heart) I 
am awake again at daybreak, and have already 
twice enjoyed the glorious spectacle of sun- 
rise. Delicious, indeed, is the dawn of morn- 
ing twilight, gradually irradiating the park 
beneath my window ; in the dewy pastures of 
which the cattle lie sleeping, while the blue 
hills in the distance appear enwreathed and 
veiled in misty clouds. 

Far more august, however, must be the 
break of day, as beheld by William on the 
boundless ocean ! By this time, poor fellow. 
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he must have nearly reached Gibraltar ; and 
often do I picture hira to myself, contem- 
plating on the solitary deck the rising orb of 
day reflected upon the golden waters, and in- 
voluntarily recurring to the happy twenty- 
fifth of May, when, for the last time, we beheld 
it set together from our windows in Park 
Lane. 

Heigho ! Why did I submit to my mother's 
prohibition against his sitting for his picture ! 
-— What a treasure would his miniature be 
to me here , — ^I should take it with me every 
morning into the woods, where at present a 
book is my only solace ; and fancy, as I gazed 
upon that beloved countenance, that William 
was enjoying with me the sacred serenity of my 
solitary communings with nature.^— I should 
be happy, oh ! happy, indeed ! — -As it is, the 
dear locket containing his hair never leaves 
my bosom : and, while recalling to mind my 
happy conversations with the sole object of 
my affection, he appears still with me, — still 
soothing me with protestations of unchange- 
able affection, and rewarding, by his devoted 
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attachment, my Laving renounced for his sake 
the splendoars of the world. 

Sir Edward Raymond has certainly behaved 
most harshly and ungenerously towards us. 
I can understand my mother's disapproval of 
the match. Admired as I was during my 
first season in town, it was only natural she 
should feel disappointed at my having fixed 
my affections on a younger brother. Still, 
there are so many of us, and Jane and Julia 
having been out so many seasons without ac- 
complishing their settlement in life, I am 
certain she would have given her consent, had 
Sir Edward, in common decency, consented 
to settle a thousand a year npon ns out of 
his enormous fortune. But he is really so 
crotchety an old gentleman, and has formed 
such siugnlar notions and prejudices concern- 
ing London young ladies, that, when applied 
to by William, one would have imagined his 
son had thrown himself away in some dis- 
graceful manner, instead of wishing to unite 
himself with a family of noble origin, moving 
in the best society. 
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Sir Edward seems to think, indeed, that he 
has made a great concession in consenting to 
oar union, if we both remain in the same mind 
at the close of a year ; dear William pursuing 
his profession in the interim, and I absenting 
myself wholly from the gay world. But my 
sisters have taken it into their heads that the 
old gentleman is convinced that our attach- 
ment will not hold out against such an ordeal. 
How little do any of them know us ! From 
the first moment of my acquaintance with 
William Raymond, our hearts have been ab- 
sorbed in each other ; and rather would I beg 
my bread as his wife, than form the sort of 
match aspired to by my sisters — a mere mat- 
ter of prudence and calculation. No, no ! at 
the twelvemonth's end, Sir Edward Raymond 
will find us stedfast in our resolutions ; and 
the consent will be demanded of him as a 
right J which he had better have accorded as a 
grace at our first application. 

My aunt spends the greater portion of her 
day in the village, and the remainder in her 
poultry-yard and flower-garden. In the lat- 
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ter portion of her occupation, I can fally sym- 
pathize. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the Wilbury rosary at the present moment. 
Every evening, I take my seat in a small con- 
servatory overlooking the gardens, to enjoy 
the delicious fragrance of the orange blossoms, 
with the evening star twinkling in the serene 
sky above. — Dear William promised me to fix 
his eyes upon that very star, every ^evening, 
at the Bame angpicious hour ! — 

I often wish that Jane and Julia had some 
of these exquisite blossoms for their bouquets 
at Almack's. How well I used to look in a 
parure of scarlet geraniums and jessamine, 
which I had such difficulty to procure fresh 
for the London balls ; while here, a wilder- 
ness of flowers is running to waste, without a 
human eye to admire them ! — For Wilbury is 
what is called a shocking neighbourhood. The 
only family within visiting distance is Sir 
Marmaduke Oldacre's — quizzy, old-fashioned 
people, not worth speaking of; — and even 
they reside six miles oW, and over a wretched 
road. How my uncle and aunt can have got 
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through their long life, without visiting Lon- 
don more than once in half-a-dozen years, is 
incomprehensible ! — For, after all, poor Mr. 
Grumby can never have been a William Ray- 
mond, and my aunt must have been young, 
pretty, and agreeable, in her time ; too pretty 
and too agreeable to have always limited her 
interest, as she does now, to her village and 
flower-garden. 

""""""""" October. 

The shooting season is come ; and I fancied 
that every country-house was full of company 
during the shooting season. But the only 
change it brings to Wilbury is in the substi- 
tution of partridges and pheasants for geese 
and turkeys on the dinner-table. Nothing 
appears to produce the smallest variation in 
this secluded place. 

I correct myself. The seasons, alas ! vary 
here as elsewhere. The woods are stripped 
of their verdure, and the gardens of their 
roses, at Wilbury as elsewhere, while the 
hoary old avenues are already dismantled to a 
most dispiriting aspect. A hazy moisture 
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prevails in the air, as if arising from the de- 
caying leaves; and the very birds seem to 
have adopted a mournful cadence in their 
song. Nothing more dreary than the country 
at such a season. The provoking part of it 
is, that my annt seems to take as much plea- 
sure in her flower-garden now, when it con- 
tains nothing but glaring, monotonous dahlias, 
and a few half-decayed sunflowers and holly- 
hocks, as in the full flash of summer. She 
says there are more orders to he given con- 
cerning the removal of her favourite plants 
than at a brighter season ; and every morning 
is in the conservatory, making her winter ar- 
rangements, till I detest the very name of a 
flower. — What can it all signify, so long as 
there is no one but herself and Mr. Grumhy 
to look at them ! 

I see, by the ship news, that the dear Her- 
■ mione has touched at Corfu ! — Though William 
may have been leading as secluded a life as 
myself, he, at least, has brother ofiicers, of 
his own age, to converse with ; and really, 
the eternal gout and rheumatism of Wilbary 
K 5 
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become tedious topics, after three montW 
endurance! — Besides, tkougli William may 
complain of the monotony of a sea-life, it se- 
cures him at least from those vicissitudes of 
weather which have converted the lovely spot 
that welcomed me hither into the desert now 
before me. 

My aunt expects me to take a patient in- 
terest in her village anecdotes. But, with 
my whole soul engrossed by the dear object 
far away, how can I pretend to sympathize 
with the agues, scalds, and other cottage mi- 
series, that demand her daily attention ? To 
what casualties may not my poor dear William 
be doomed at this very moment ! It was really 
monstrous of Sir Edward Raymond to oppose 
a veto to our correspondence. William's let- 
ters would have afforded me amusement as well 
as happiness at Wilbury. I have read, over 
and over again, the old Spectators and Ram- 
blers, the only amusing books in the library, 
which, by way of modern novels, contains 
Robinson Crusoe and Sydney Biddulph! — 
The evenings are becoming too chilly to take 
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pleasure in looking at the stars ; and at night, 
the wind howls so fearfully in the old-fashioned 
chimneys, that, instead of sitting up to ponder 
over the contents of my desk, I am glad to go 
to bed and sleep. 

Meanwhile, Jane and Jnlia appear to be 
enjoying themselves wonderfully at Brighton 
— little sociable music-parties every night; 
: and they tell me there is a much pleasanter 
regiment quartered there than last season — 
two baronets, and the heir apparent of an 
Irish Viscount, for whom Julia appears in- 
clined to pull caps with my friend, Maria For- 
tescue. — Jane assures me in confidence that 
he is not near so tall or good-looking as Wil- 
liam. I am sure I wish Julia all possible suc- 
cess in her little flirtation ; besides, Maria has 
promised to be my bridesmaid, and I should 
be vexed to lose her. 



December. 
This long and cruel separation is really be- 
ginning to be too much for me ! — In partinj^ 
from all that is dear to me in this world, little 
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did I understand how heavy would be the 
burden of such an absence ! — The very tick- 
ing of the old-fashioned clock in the damp old 
hall seems to remind me of the weight of every 
passing moment. For the last month, the 
hills have been covered with snow. One has 
nothing now to tempt one out for a walk ; 
and Sunday, which I thought a tedious day 
at Wilbury, is now the most cheerful of the 
week : for we have half an hour's gossip at 
the Parsonage after morning service ; and in 
the evening we catechize the children. 

Even this indulgence, however, will soon 
be at an end ; for my aunt predicts that we 
shall shortly be snowed up, as is usually the 
case here for six weeks every winter ; of which 
annoyance I really think, she ought to have 
apprized mamma before my stay here was set- 
tled. I should certainly have found the time 
of William's absence far more supportable 
had I remained with my family, and accom- 
panied them to Brighton ; though I dare say 
it suited Jane and Julia as well that I should 
be planted out of the way, here in Lancashire. 
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They were always rather jealous of niy sing- 
ing ; though, now that I am engaged and no 
longer an obstacle to their projects, any little 
success I might enjoy in society could be no 
injury to them. 

Heigho ! — Another snow-storm ! — Tlie 
Grnmbys take in only a county newspaper. 
How can people live in the country all the 
year round, and take in only a bounty paper ! 
— Ship news a fortnight old — fashionable news 
a month ! — Not bo much as an allusion to 
Brighton : and I am convinced that my sisters 
do not tell me of half their gaieties. I have 
put away my dear locket in my desk ; for the 
gold chain was beginning to lose its colour in 
this damp atmosphere. But I look at it 
almost every day. 

I cannot help feeling at times that, in spite 
of his promises to the femily, William might 
have found means to give me tidings of his 
welfare. 

At lovera' peijuries, they m,j, Jove Unglia. 
And if ever there were an excuse in being 
forsworn, surely it is in such a case as ours. 
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Clear enough that he considers his duty to his 
father more imperative than his tows to me. 
Six dreary months, and not a line to assure 
me of his existence ! He may be faithless — 
he may be married — he may be no more, for 
anything I know to the contrary ! I certainly 
think, or rather feel, that he ouyht to have 
written. 

Last Sunday, Mrs. Rubric happened to 
mention, as we were walking home from 
church, that Sir Marmaduke Oldacre is ex- 
pecting a nephew and niece to spend the re- 
mainder of the winter with him. It does not 
much signify. I dare say they are as quizzi- 
cal as himself; and, at this time of year, Old- 
acre Court is almost unattainable from Wil- 
bury. At all events, I suppose these people 
will think it proper to come to church ; though 
the old gentleman never crosses his park gates. 
No matter ! — To-morrow will show. 

So, after all, the nephew and niece, instead 
of being a middle-aged man and his wife, as 
I had understood, prove to be young people- 
not more than five and twenty, at the utmost. 
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and both single — a Mr. Olda-cre and his sister 
— probably heirs to the old baronet's estates. 
They were at church this morning ; but with 
the curtains so closely drawn that I could 
scarcely obtain a glimpse of them. I saw 
something of a fashionable velvet bonnet : 
but of the gentleman, not a vestige. My 
aunt ought to go and call npon them on their 
arrival in the country; more particularly in 
so scanty a neighbourhood, where every omis- 
sion is noticed. But the only time she ever 
took me to Oldacre Court I made such com- 
plaints of the road, that I have not courage 
to propose a renewal of the expedition. Yet 
80 atrocious is the dulness of Wilbnry, that I 
am half inclined to hazard the charge of in- 
consistency. 

* * • » » 

What weather ! Another Sunday, and no 
possibility of getting to church. All yester- 
day it blew a hurricane ; and Mr. Grumby, in 
order to increase the gloominess of the day, 
kept reminding me of the pains and perils of 
those who " go down to the sea in ships " 
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under such disastroas circumstances ! — As if 
the weather in this horrible hilly nook of 
Lancashire afforded any criterion for the Le- 
vant ! — 

Heigho ! The last week has been decidedly 
the longest of the twenty-seven tedious ones 
I have spent at Wilbury Park. 

After all, these Oldacres are aware that, at 
my uncle's time of life, much exertion cannot 
be expected of him ; and it would have been 
only civil had they waived ceremony and made 
the first visit : the nephew, at all events ; who, 
while an Eton boy, was a frequent guest at 
Wilbury when passing his holidays at Oldacre 
Court. I dare say he is now too fine a gen- 
tleman to trouble himself with the ceremonies 
of life towards a Lancashire squire ; for, in 
the interim, he has been an attache^ it seems, 
at some foreign court : — a mere puppy, I make 
no doubt, going sulkily through the penance 
of a country visit to a rich uncle. 

What an agreeable surprise ! — While I was 
accusing my uncle of supineness, he had ac- 
tually written to offer young Oldacre a day's 
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shooting, with a dioner and bed, in case the 
weather should be unpropitious ; and to-mor- 
row, this phcenix is to dine at Wilbury. How 
little I imagined, when the servant brought in 
a note at break^t time, that it would con- 
tain agreeable intelligence ! At Wilbury, I 
have almost forgotten the form and nature of 
a billet. The letters that arrive here are of 
a matter-of-fact shape, denoting business and 
the post ; whereas, everything most agreeable 
in this world is arranged and written upon 
note-paper. 

I love the very look of a billet ! There is 
one comfort, by the way, in being debarred 
the happiness of William's correspondence; I 
am not disgusted with those horrible letters I 
have seen arrive from the Mediterranean, 
smelling of quarantine. — A ship letter has 
always an uncouth appearance. 

What shall I wear to-morrow?— It does not 
much signify ; but I Lave grown so thin, that 
the only thing which fits me is my lilac silk; 
and Julia writes me word that dark colours 
are worn this winter. Since this man has 
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lived abroad, he is doubtless a connoisseur in 
ladies' dress ; and one would not appear mon- 
strous to a stranger. I must put some dark 
bows to the lilac gown, and make the best 
of it. 

How unkind of my aunt not to apprize me 
that Mr. Oldacre was a fine musician ! 
Though there is no instrument at Wilburyi 
or, rather, worse than none, I might very 
easily have got up an air of some kind or 
other ; a Scotch ballad, for instance, without 
music, and perhaps have afforded some plea- 
sure to our guest, in return for the delight 
he has given us by his admirable and most 
obliging manner of singing. 

What a pleasant evening, after those long, 
humdrum, worktable proses with my poor 
dear aunt ! — I never saw a more easy, well- 
bred person than Mr. Oldacre; the result, 
probably, of a residence abroad. Sailors are 
the only people who derive no advantage from 
residing abroad. Ports rarely afford good 
society ; or they do not remain long enough 
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in the same place to obtain admittance into 
the best; 

Ab tbe weather was nnpropitioue to shoot- 
ing to-daj, and tbe gamekeepers have pro- 
mised Mr. Oldacre capital sport, 1 am glad to 
find that he has arranged to remain here to- 
morrow, and has written home to that eifeet. 
« • « • » 

More snow ! No shooting to-day. — I, how- 
ever, had no caose to complain ; for, instead 
of becoming a burden to ns this morning, as 
most men do in bad weather in the countrj, 
or even, as an alternative, dozing away the 
morning in Mr. Grnmbj's library, oar gnest 
kindly proposed reading to my aunt and tay^ 
self, while we sat at work. On finding that 
the newest book in the house was an edition 
of Cook's Voyages, he produced a nOTel which 
he had brought with him to read in the car- 
riage : *' Ten Thousand a year ;" a most 
amusing story, to the dialogue of which he 
did ample justice by the spirit and variety of 
his intonation. 

After reading for two hours, and refreshing 
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with luncheon, he was ready to oblige me 
with some of his Neapolitan songs. I never 
saw a more accomplished person. Even in 
London, Mr. Oldacre must be remarked ; and 
here, at dull cold Wilbury, the relief produced 
by such an addition to our circle is inde- 
scribable. Thank goodness, the snow has 
continued all day without intermission ! — So 
far from being able to leave us, our gallant 
sportsman would not hear of sending out even 
a groom in such weather. He says the skies 
afford a sufficient apology to his uncle for his 
prolonged absence. 

To-day we have got through nearly the 
second volume ; though I cannot say that I 
was so good a listener as yesterday, being 
anxious to get to luncheon time, that Mr. 
Oldacre might oblige us with more music. 
In compassion to my want of au instrument, 
he has invited me, as soon as the weather will 
permit, to drive over to the Court, and prac- 
tise duets with his sister. This will indeed 

afford a cheering variety to my Wilbury life, 
M^ ^ ^ M^ m 
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Heigho ! — A winter in the country, in auch 
a neighbourhood as this, is SQmething of which 
I had never dreamed amid the happy socia- 
bility of London and Brighton. — ^And then, 
Julia and Jane writiug to complain of the 
fatigues of their winter season, and pretending 
to envy me the tranquillity and freedom of a 
country life ! I only wish one of them would 
make the trial. Since Mr. Oldacre has left 
us, the ticking of that horrible old clock ap- 
pears louder than ever ; and the nights are 
so boisterous that, instead of sitting up to re- 
peruse Mr. Raymond's letters, I not only 
hasten to my pillow, bat lie awake there, 
unable to rest, and pondering over the past. 

How agreeably the tones of a melodious 
voice recur to our ears, in the silence of the 
night! Frederick Oldacre's "Tu vedrai" is, 
I really think, superior to Rubini's. In the 
professional artist, there may be more skill, 
but the amateur possesses the far greater 
charm of freshness of sentiment. I wonder 
Sir Edward Raymond never made his sons 
learn music !— I say made, for I do not be- 
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lieve that either of them has the slightest 
natural taste for it. I have not stirred from 
the fireside since Mr. Oldacre left us. We 
are to visit Sir Marmaduke next 'week, to 
dine and sleep, should the weather permit. 
Already I am beginning to examine the glass, 
with as mach anxiety as anj farmer in the 
parish. 

» » » • « 

Is it possible we can have been three whole 
days absent? — They have passed like a dream. 
And yet, I might well soppose them a century, 
everything at Wilbury appears so changed 
during our absence. How dreary it all looks; 
— old-fashioned without being venerable ; 
while the Old Court, on the contrary, ex- 
hibits the true stamp of honourable antiquity. 
What a gallery of family portraits ! — I could 
fancy a resemblance between dear Harriet 
Oldacre and her ancestress, the maid of ho- 
nour to Jane Seymour ; and Frederick is de- 
cidedly the image of one of his Admiral kins- 
men of the time of Elizabeth. I insisted on 
taking down some of the armour from the 
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wall, and seeing how he looked in it to test 
the resemblance, and his good old uncle was 
qoite amnsed with our frolic. He has invited 
him to spend a week with his niece, and the 
Grambys have kindly consented. 



Oldacre Court, March. 

My week, though lengthened to nearly 
three, is at an end at last ; and how shall I 
ever tear myself away from this delightful 
spot ! I see clearly that, but for my unlucky 
engagement, I need never leave it again. My 
uncle and old Sir Marmadnke evidently 
planned my visit, with the view of uniting 
their estates in the persons of their nephew 
and niece; and perhaps a better assorted 
marriage was never frustrated by girlish im- 
prudence ! — 

For, after all, at seventeen, when I made 
Mr. Raymond's acquaintance, I knew nothing 
of the world ; and I must say I think mamma 
was wrong to sanction our engagement, con- 
sidering the humiliating opposition of Sir 
Edward. What happiness can I anticipate 
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in entering a family who have conducted 
themselves so discourteously towards me and 
mine ? — 

How I dread the leave-taking to-morrow ! 
— After our daily walks and rides, our plea- 
sant evenings of reading and music, how diflB- 
cult to say farewell ! — There is one comfort 
— the weather is now so fine that he will be 
able to ride over daily to Wilbury, Alas, 
alas ! winter so nearly over, and the year of 
probation almost at an end ! — However, I 
suppose I cannot he forced to keep a rash en- 
gagement ; though in honour, I may refrain 
from forming a new one. How right was Sir 
Edward in saying, that first loves were so 
much seed sown for repentance ! — It would 
be mere hypocrisy on my part were I now to 
wear the locket. 



Wilbury, April 1. 
A letter from Julia — " private and confi- 
dential." Mamma has received a voluminous 
despatch, she says, from Mr, Raymond, by 
the Malta packet, the contents of which ap- 
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pear to annoj her. I suppose I shall hear 
them in time ; bat Julia need not have writ- 
ten, unless she conld give me more explicit 
tidings. — 

Frederick's horse is at this moment trotting 
up the avenue. I dare say he is come to ask 
me to ride. Poor fellow ! — Another week 
and he will he gone ; gone perhaps for ever. 
Why — why did my mother consent to my 
spending the winter at Wilbury ? — 



April 2. 

Can I helieve my senses ! — William Ray- 
mond married, — actually man-ied to the 
daughter of the Collector of the Customs at 
Valetta ; a girl four years older than himself, 
and without a guinea ? Flirting, it seems — 
foolishly flirting, in his usual heartless man- 
ner, till the family first forhade him the house, 
and then insisted on the marriage ! — 

What a hlow to the pride of Sir Edward ! 
— ^As for me, thank Heaven, my sense of 
what is due to myself will enable me to sur- 
vive it ! — As my aunt and uncle never even 

VOL. III. L 
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heard hia name, there is no ocoasion to vex 
t&em by diaclosing what has oecarred. — ^We 
are to dine and sleep to-morrow at Oldaore 
Court, to take leave of the trayellerg. — Dear, 
dear Harriet ! already I love her like a sister. 



Oldacre Court, April 3. 
How surprised, how Btteriy amazed my 
sisters will be to hear that all is settled for 
my marriage ! — ^Frederick and Sir Marmaduke 
have both written, as well as myself, to ask a 
consent, which we know will be readily ac- 
corded ; and Maria Fortescae is invited to 
accompany the family party to Wilbary, to 
officiate as my bridesmaid. What a wise man 
was Sir Edward Raymond, in deciding that 
those who marry in haste repent at leisure ! — 
Blessings, blessings, on the surly old man, for 
giving me time to discover that "second 
thoughts are best !" — 



y 



UNCLE MOSELEY. 



UNCLE MOSELEY AND THE RAIL- 
ROAD. 

From village sermons to city speechifi- 
catiODS, no moral more trite or threadbare to 
treat of than the mutability of human a^rs ; 
yet, scarcely a blocbhead of us all but ex- 
presses daily amazement at the ordinary 
changes of the times ! We stare with idiotic 
wonder upon every new iuveation, nay, at 
every new combination of inventions long dis- 
covered. With fond retrospection, our eyes 
ace ever fixed upon the past; till our feet 
stumble over the molehills in our path. We 
ride through life, as it were, with our back to 
the horses. 

But, while admitting that the world we live 
in is no longer the world lived in by our 
grandfathers, we are too apt to fancy it has 
attained its acme of perfection ; blind to the 
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fact that, in the eyes of our grandchildren, 
we shall one day become the same benighted, 
quizzical, old fogrums we presume to see in 
our predecessors; that we are but links in 
the great chain of humanity— perhaps of iron, 
perhaps only of packthread ! 

During the lapse of the present century, 
the first have become last, and the last first. 
— The iron-fisted borough-owner has been 
stripped of his coat of mail. John Company 
has had his grinders extracted from him, 
tooth by tooth, like some rich Jew excruci- 
ated by the extortion of our early kings. 
Attainted peerages have been restored to the 
offspring of those whose rebel heads figured 
on Temple Bar ; and the miracle of making 
the dumb speak has been renewed by the ad- 
mission of Catholics into the most high court 
of parliament. 

These are changes which the first two ap- 
prenticeships of the present century certainly 
never expected would come to pass. But 
they are vicissitudes dependant on the vacil- 
lations of human opinion-^^a thing having far 
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more than thirty-two points to its variability. 
The real miracle of the nineteenth century 
has been its conquest over time and space by 
the powers of steam. 

One fancies one has done enough in being 
thankful for the facility of dining one day in 
Dublin and the next in London, without con- 
sidering the totally new computation intro- 
duced into all sorts and conditions of public 
and private affairs, by the power of pouncing 
on a national enemy in our war-steamers with 
the magic of a thought ; or of stepping in our 
seven-leagued boots to look in upon our wife 
at Southampton, when she fondly fancies us, 
where she wishes us, at York. 

We have taken the thing too easily. We 
do not sufficiently appreciate the marvel of 
having brought the mountain to Mahomet. 
Could Sir Walter Raleigh have been told that 
Virginia would ever be within a fortnight's 
sail of our island, so as to bring his pigtail to 
a fine market — could the wretched exiles who 
pined away their souls in the three presi- 
dencies a century ago, convinced that, as the 
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foundations of the round world are so fafit 
that they cannot be moved, nothing would 
ever bring India nearer than a six-months' 
voyage to Leadenhall Street — been assured of 
monthly communication, they would have 
laughed their informant to scorn, as a dreamer 
of dreams. 

Yet we have done all this. We have pe- 
netrated the mysteries of the land of Egypt ; 
and think no more of steaming it from Black- 
wall to Smyrna, than the house of Hanover 
thought of crossing the Channel ! 

Nor is it alone the bare fact to which we 
fail to attribute due importance ; we have not 
yet established the new code of ethics that 
must eventually result from the change. 
People write letters to The Times newspaper 
about railroad legislation ; but they take a 
one-sided view of the case. They do not per- 
ceive, that whereas Justice used formerly to 
be painted blind, she ought to have been re- 
presented lame ; and that, by the blessing of 
railroads, she has recovered the use of her 
limbs; that she can henceforward not only 
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overtake the fugitive malefactor and abscond- 
ing bankrupt, but personally investigate abuses 
of which she was formerly content to listen 
to a garbled version. Outstripping the tele- 
graph, she is on the spot where some evil deed 
has been done, before even an alarm is sounded. 
No further pillage in our colonies, — ^no unjust 
stewards, — either abroad or at home. The 
eye of the master glances along the railroad, 
or the commissioners of our sovereign lady 
the Queen come steaming it into the very 
heart of the mischief. 

No more Alsatias in the world ; no obscure 
nooks, or dirty corners. — ^At home they are 
accessible to penny postage; — abroad, to 
steam. — 

I am akin, however, to those who would 
fain that this subjugation of space and time 
had not occurred during their born days ; and 
only wish the reader were acquainted with 
my uncle Moseley, in order to appreciate the 
nuisance it must have been to that churlish 
and ungenial individual, to find Moseley Hall 
brought within eight hours of the metropolis ! 
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My uncle Moseley is the great man of our 
family ; the bachelor elder brother of half a 
dozen brothers and sisters rash enough to have 
married, increased and multiplied and reple- 
nished the earth, with little enough to reple- 
nish their own empty pockets. 

The consequence is, that nobody's five 
thousand a year was ever thought so much of 
as Uncle Moseley's, — i.e., in his own family. 
In my childhood, I used to hear this invisible 
uncle talked about among my elder cousins, 
till his riches assumed a vague and mysterious 
influence in my imagination. He was as some 
enchanter of the Arabian Tales, dwelling in 
an inaccessible cavern in a magic forest, sur- 
rounded by heaps of coined and uncoined 
gold, and caskets of jewels. 

As I grew older, and occasionally overheard 
the complaints of poverty usual in large and 
necessitous families, accompanied with the 
invariable commentary of " But Uncle Mose- 
ley could make us all comfortable, if he 
chose ! — Uncle Moseley does not spend a fifth 
part of his income, and might easily assist us 
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without feeling it," my curiosity became more 
rational, till, by dint of questioning and snr- 
mising, I ascertained that this wealthy re- 
lative was an elderly squire, with a prodigious 
rent-roll, residing in the North, at our old 
fiimily seat of Moseley Hall. 

So far for matter of fact. But my fancy 
was soon set to work again by the descriptions 
I continued to extract of Moseley Hall. My 
mother loved, indeed, to talk of this home of 
her infancy. All the romance of her life was 
comprised within its venerable walls ; and 
often by firelight, when the day's tasks were 
done, did she indulge me with an account of 
the curious old moated manor, with its em- 
bayed windows, and battlements, and oaken 
parlours, and music-gallery, and femily pic- 
tures ; till I portrayed it to myself as some- 
thing between Windsor Castle and (Hampton 
Court, with a little touch of St. James's pa- 
lace and Bridewell. 

Moseley Hall was situated at two days* 
journey from London in summer, in winter 
three. But where was the use of measuriny 
15 
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its distance from the metropolis, when no one 
ever progressed between the two? — There 
might have been a great gulph intervening, 
profound as that which separated Lazarus in 
glory from Dives in misery, for anything it 
mattered to the contrary ! 

For Moseley Hall was situated at nine 
miles' distance from a market-town ; the mar- 
ket-town itself being of so obscure and nerve- 
less an order, that the one coach connecting 
it with the vitalities of the kingdom, lumbered 
its way only twice a week into the market- 
place ! 

And then the nine miles' cross-road, — 
partly through lanes, partly through fields, 
with thirteen gates to open ! — ^My mother de- 
clared that, in her girlhood, a journey to the 
market-town was talked of in the family as 
now we talk of a trip to the Rhine ; and, till 
the death of my grandfather brought his widow 
and children to settle in town, she was accus- 
tomed to regard the extensive woodlands con- 
stituting a great portion of the Moseley estate 
much as Proserpine may have regarded the 
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manifold windings of the Styx, dividing her 
from the hreathing world. 

It was, in fact, what the French call a pays 
perdu ; like that anrronnding La Trappe, or 
the Boccage of La Vendue ; haying bad roads, 
and coppices intersected with what the lan- 
guage of the coantry graphically term "mires!" 
Bat the roads were good enough for the use 
of timber-trucks, and the peasants constituting 
the sole inhabitants of the district ; and, un- 
less iu very bad winters, the mires were sel- 
dom impassable — ^I was about to write it un- 
fordable, — for, truth to say, there nature 
seemed somewhat amphibious. 

The rudeness of the environs, however, 
served only to augment, in my vague ideas, 
the grandeur of the hall, the ogre's castle, the 
Suzerain's pleasant city of refuge from the 
savageness of the natnre over which he held 
undisputed sway. And my notions of its dig- 
nity were probably shared by Uncle Moseley, 
who was never known to quit the place. 
From the day of his accession to the throne 
of Moseley -land, he had never, d^erted it. A 
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disappointment in youth (and a disappointment 
in youth implies, of course, a disappointment 
in love) bad rendered London so distasteful 
to him, that he had immured himself for life, 
like the sleeping beauty in the wood. 

Not that he slept away his time in the old 
Hall. My uncle was a scholar, who had be- 
queathed our family name to the university ; 
and having fortunately been able to bestow 
the living of Moseley on a college chum, who 
had shared his college pursuits and college 
honours, they abided together in that north- 
em desert, almost like fellows of a college. 

The parsonage was an humble, low-browed, 
wide-hearthed habitation, scarcely two hun- 
dred yards distant from the Hall-door; and 
with a mouldy old library of black-letter 
books for their morning's diversion, and a 
chess-board at the Hall, and backgammon 
and cribbage-boards at the parsonage — what 
could they want more ? 

In their friskier days, they used to go out 
angling or trolling together; and even of 
later years had been known to enjoy a day's 
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fishing in the canal of the old-fashioned gar- 
den, or even in the moat of the Hall. But 
their day for field-sports was past ; their days 
for otium cum dignitate fully come. The old 
parson contented himself with the privilege of 
mumbling a couple of score of clodpoles to a 
comfortable sleep, twice in every Sabbath ; 
and my uncle, who knew that the family coach 
was rotting in the coach-house, and that his 
best pair of punchy old grays had died of 
the asthma, was satisfied to toddle, on every 
sunny day, along the terrace of Moseley Hall, 
which commanded a fine empurpled perspee- 
tive over a wooded plain, thirty miles in ex- 
tent ; getting an appetite for his dinner, while 
disputing with his deaf old friend some ex- 
ploded theory of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Such was the man who stood between three 
scattered but flourishing families of vigorous 
young Moseleys and five thousand a year ! — 
Few of us had ever seen him. Twice only 
had he visited London in oar memory ; and 
on each occasion (one of these being to con- 
sult an aurist for his infirm Pylades) two days 
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of his week's sojourn were devoted to recover- 
ing from the fatigues of so terrible a journey, 
and two more to preparations for its renewal. 
He was on what are called "good terms" 
with his brothers — who were many years 
younger than himself. But he was never 
known to draw his purse-strings in their fa- 
vour, or answer the letters in which they 
annually announced to him the sprouting of 
their olive-branches. On coming to town, he 
apprised them of his arrival at the same ob- 
scure inn in the Adelphi he had frequented 
while at Oxford ; and when they arrived to 
visit him, (the married brothers and sisters, 
and their several progenies) made all the 
efforts suggested by old-fashioned politeness 
to listen to a recapitulation of our names, and 
ticket them to the heads of each. 

It might be my fancy, but it struck me, at 
both these interviews, that Uncle Moseley 
took quite as much delight in decrying the 
family seat, as ever my poor mother had taken 
in exalting it. He spoke of Moseley Hall as 
damp, dreary, lonely, — " remote, unfriended. 
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raelanclioly, slow!" — For, after all, if he 
really found cause of discontent in the cawing 
of the rookery, or the mournful stillness of 
the surrounding woods, — why abide there? 
The old Crtesus might hare commanded a 
snuggery at Bath, or Brighton, or a mansion 
in London ; and since he preferred banish- 
ment to this Ultima Thule — this obscure 
stronghold of his forefathers — no need to 
murmur against its desolation. 

Yet, to hear him talk, the bad roads of 
aforetime must have become ten times worse 
than eyer, and the mires have deepened to 
morasses ; while the gates intervening between 
the Hall and the market-town had manifestly 
increased and multiplied as largely as the 
Moseley family. As to the green lanes, I 
could fancy, from his description, the boughs 
tangling, and trees stooping to interlace their 
branches, in order to circumvent the approach 
of travellers, like those of a (slitj tale. 

My general impression, in short, was, that 
the old seat was becoming daily more unap- 
proachable ; that the gallery of family pic- 
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tares, and library of Elvezirs, and gray carp 
in the moat, might, perhaps, be as fine as 
ever ; but that they were, and must remain, 
invisible to eyes profane, like those " gems 
of purest ray serene," said to sparkle in the 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean, by those 
who have never been there to see. 

Every now and then, indeed, there arrived, 
(carriage duly paid by Uncle Moseley) from 
the Hall, hampers of hares, pheasants, and 
partridges in autumn,— wild ducks and bus- 
tards in winter, — calculated to inspire the 
juniors of the family with shrewd suspicions 
that the woods described as dreary were ex- 
cellent preserves ; and the moorland depicted 
as barren, a capital lounge for the sports- 
man. 

But this only tended to increase our dissa- 
tisfaction against our kinsman and the habita- 
tion to which he was so careful not to invite 
us, out of consideration for the care, cost, 
and peril of such a journey. For terrible 
accidents had happened to that very heavy 
coach, in the memory of man ; and posting 
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was an outlay of ready money only compa* 
tible with headship of the Moseley clan ! 

Overmastered by the hopelessness of the 
case, we gave up troubling our heads about 
the matter ; some of us beginning to regard 
the family seat as a mere historical legend,- 
an apocryphal mansion, — a castle in the air ; 
or rather one of those ^ bubbles of the earth, 
described by Macbeth. 

Such of us as had a pleasant lot of it, went 
on our way rejoicing, and remembered not 
Uncle Moseley, even in our prayers. Such of 
us as had to wrestle with the bitternesses of 
life, under articles to attorneys, or beclerked 
among the grimy smotherations of the city, 
occasionally wished him in a better place, al- 
beit Moseley Hall was said to be a place so 
excellent. 

My destinies, among the rest, were ap- 
pointed in a far country. I obtained a mer- 
cantile appointment in one of the ports of the 
Levant ; and, enchanted with the novelties of 
an oriental life, and a new aspect of animate 
and inaminate nature, enjoyed my banishment 
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almost more than it is safe to avow, with the 
charge of iogratitude and heartleBBoesB before 
one's eyes. But, though agreeably acclima- 
tized among the palmettoes, and having leamt 
to smoke like a Tuik, 1 was not sorry when, 
at the end of a few years, a mission from my 
employers enabled me to revisit home. 

I found the black hail of my dear mother be- 
come " a sable-silvered." I found the firm arm 
of my excellent father tremulous from disease. 
I found the little sisters I had left in pina- 
fores married, and with infants of their own 
upon their knees. I found one brother a di- 
plomatized slayer of men, and another a pri- 
vileged picker of pockets of the Middle Tem- 
ple. — But I found them all, thank God ! open- 
armed to welcome me. — The fatted calf was 
killed in all their houses in saccession, so aa 
to produce (dmost a surfeit of veal. 

The only thing that appeared to me per- 
fectly unacconntable among the changes visible 
in my family, was the audacity with which 
they all talked of Uncle Moseley, and the fami- 
liarity lliey evinced with Moseley HalL 
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My brother Bob spoke of having just en- 
joyed a week's shooting there, as he would 
have talked, in former days, of making war 
on the sparrows in Hornsey Wood; and I 
literally overheard my mother advising my 
eldest sister to send down to the Hall, for 
change of air, her eldest boy, who was reco- 
vering from the hooping-cough ! Another of 
my sisters had some fine orange-trees in her 
balcony, which she coolly informed me were 
kept alive for her during the winter, in the 
old greenhouse at Moseley. 

" So you have, at length, scaled the wall, 
and accomplished your entrance into the en- 
chanted castle !" said I, addressing my sailor 
brother, the one nearest to myself in age and 
affections. "But surely you must find it 
somewhat troublesome and expensive to profit 
80 largely by my uncle's tardy hospitalities ?" 

" Troublesome ? Expensive ?" — cried he. 
** After breakfasting at home, at the cost of a 
dozen shillings, we arrive there by luncheon 
time. — ^Bless your soul ! the Hull railroad cut 
through an angle of the old man's estate, and 
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runs through his park. Moseley Hall is com- 
pletely laid bare to the public. There is a 
station-hoase not a quarter of a mile from the 
door." — 

" How very conveDient for my uncle," 
said I, musingly ; " he used to complain 
of the difficulty of communication with 
town!" 

A general chorus of laughter from my whole 
family rewarded the observation. 

" I wish you could have seen the old fox, 
when first nnearthed I" exclaimed my sailor 
brother. " When the plan of the railway was 
first laid down, he was the only landed pro- 
prietor of the district who opposed -it; and 
had he possessed a grain of parliamentary in- 
terest, I doubt whether the bill for its esta- 
blishment would have been carried. 

" During the progress of the works, he had 
two fits of the jaundice. For, while survey- 
ing the unsightly mounds of earth thrown up 
in the frightful paddock he calls a park, he 
foresaw exactly what has occurred, i.e., the 
iiiciirsioiis of the Picta and Scots, or, in plain. 
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English, the inyasion of his sacred territory 
by his nephews and nieces ! 

" You may remember how the old crocodile 
used to weep, in days of yore, over his isola- 
tion ;. and lament the impossibility of gather- 
ing us together under his kinsmanly wings ? 
Faith ! he has us now^ with a vengeance \ — 
|d!oseley Hall is our hospital, when sick ; our 
tea-gardens, when gambolsome ; our hunting- 
ground, when inclined for sport. There is 
no longer the smallest pretext for our ex- 
clusion ! 

" The sacred groves of Dodona are dese- 
crated: and Moseley Hall become a public 
thoroughfare — ^a popular lounge ! Two houses 
of public entertainment, an inn and ale-house, 
have (as is usually the case) tacked themselves 
to the skirts of the station-house ; ay ! and 
without so much as the civility of calling 
themselves the Moseley Arms ! 

" The place is, in short, a cake-house — 
pointed out to the junketers who pic-nic in 
the woods, as * the rum ould seat of one Squire 
Moseley — a queer un — a cracky ould gentle- 
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man, in nankin shorts and gaiters, worth a 
power o' money, which he hasn't the heart to 
spend !' I promise you that, troublesome as 
you may suppose our numerous family to my 
uncle, we are by no means the greatest nui- 
sance inflicted on him by the railroad !" 

" It is rather hard," observed my barrister 
brother, with an air of magnanimous compas- 
sion, " at Mr. Moseley's age, and haying ac- 
quired settled habits of life, to find them so 
thoroughly overset ! The old gentleman had 
composed his mind to solitude. He was of a 
philosophical turn. He loved argument and 
cribbage. The society of Mr. Rubric insured 
him both, and he asked no more. And now, 
to be broken in upon at all hours of the day, 
to have his venerable mansion laid open to the 
espial of a station-house, and his hospitality 
subjected to the demand cf his kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintances every d y of his life — nay, thrice 
on every day of his life — from year's end to 
year's end — is a severe trial ! 

"When he hears the shriek of the ap- 
proaching train, he is never certain that it 
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may not bring down upon him some poor 
relation; and the railway, which deposits 
along so many hundreds of miles its fumes 
and dust, its noise and nuisance, appears to 
him constituted for the sole purpose of 
depositing visitors at the gates of Moseley 
Hall! 

"To say nothing of accidents! At any 
hour of the day, some frightful explosion may 
convert this peaceful mansion into an infirm- 
ary ; filling his spare beds with maimed and 
dying persons — and his hall with coroners' 
inquests and funeral array! Poor nervous 
old gentleman! how can he be expected to 
resign himself at once to a calamity so un- 
foreshown in the casting of his horoscope ! As 
well might he have expected to see a volcano 
start up in his paddock, as this fearful arena 
for the combat of the elements — fire and 
water against earth and air !" 

" Do not expect me to pity him !" said I, 
in answer to this special pleading. " A main 
advantage of half these modem improvements 
consists in their triumph over individual sel- 
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fishness. Is the well-being of this egotist, this 
human ojster, this useless member of the com- 
mnnitj, to he weighed against a benefit con- 
ferred on the united kingdom ? A few hundred 
such churlish proprietors as Uncle Moseley, 
and where would be the Taunted hospitality of 
old England? No, no! the old gentleman 
has been smoked out of a den which he bad 
never the heart to render pleasant or profit- 
able to other people !" 

" I should like to hear what you say to bis 
grievances, while visiting at Moseley Hall !" 
— cried my lawyer brother. 

" I shall never visit it ! There was a time 
when I would have given worlds for an invi- 
tation, and never received one. Why should 
I harass the old man for the sake of seeing it 
now, in its days of desecration, and stripped 
of all its colouring of romance?" 

" I think I could tempt you to break your 
resolution !" observed my youngest sister. '* I 
can promise you that the old family seat 
contains a picture connected with a story 
wliich — — " 
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But, I forbear. My readers have proba- 
bly heard enoygb of these family details ! I 
can scarcely expect any, besides myself, to 
feel interested in the early disappointment in 
love of Uncle Moseley. 
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A SKETCH. 

Country towns are daily losing their phy- 
siognomy. The sarface becomes smoother 
and smoother, like that of oar current coin, 
till, by the evenness of the superficies, the 
value is lessened. Mail-coaches did much, 
and railroads are doing more, to destroy all 
local characteristics and distinctions. The 
two capitals of the sister kingdoms are di- 
vided by only four-and-twenty hours from the 
great metropolis : and the interstitial towns, 
now that they receive the gossip of London 
wet from the press, and new fashions and new 
follies bright from the mint, have flung aside 
those quaint old garments of individuality, 
which rendered Winchester as different from 
York as Chester from all other cities of the 
United Kingdom. 
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It may be doubted whether they alter for 
the better. A raan may cease to be a yeo- 
man without becoming a gentleman. Super- 
ficial polish is often acquired, when the nature 
is not intrinsically improved. The heartiness 
of the country disappears, but the politeness 
of the capital lags behind. 

The common run of towns resemble a blunt 
razor,— or a single-barrelled gun, — or a sail- 
ing-packet, — or any other antediluvian thing, 
which, instead of beguiling the time by look- 
ing like the time, looks like times better for- 
gotten. Its society is a shoal of minnows, 
among which the most moderate fish becomes 
a Triton. Accustomed to receive its laws and 
opinions, like its ribbons and other manufac- 
tured goods, from London, if you ask a ques- 
tion, people are as slow in answering as if 
waiting the arrival of the coach to make up 
their minds. 

A century ago, ere roads and newspapers 
had established an electric chain betwixt the 
capital and her satellites, every country town 
was the capital of its province, as in France 
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at the present day ; and the substantial old 
mansion-hoases now figuring as boarding- 
schools and manufactories attest that, afore- 
time, the winter migration of the squirearchy 
extended no further than the limits of their 
shire. The wealth thus concentrated brought 
refinement and progress. Now, all who have 
money to spend, spend it in London; and 
country towns are consequently restricted to 
a secondary order of civilization. 

The great manufacturing towns are distin- 
guished by a certain flashiness of taste, in 
addition to their smoke, noise, and unwhole- 
some-looking population. 

The cathedral towns pretend to higher gen- 
tility, — are blue and scandalous, addicted to 
whist and green teft. 

Qarrison towns are gay and flirtacious, in- 
pliniug to theatricals, and boasting a capital 
circulating library. But the genuine country 
town is the one that hath neither Canon nor 
pannon,— r-neither black coats nor red, neither 

« 

a barrack nor cathedral close ;-rr.nor even a 
manufactory, beyond a slender steam-engine 
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chimney or two, stsrtiiig up, like asparagro^ 
mnning to seed, in the snbarhct ;— or perhaps 
a few mills, half hidden among the shaUows 
of an unnavigable river. 

Sach a spot is the true CSastle of Indolence; 
a place where, as in the hearts of the restored 
Bourbons, nothing has been learned, nothing 
forgotten ; — ^whose horizon is so bounded that 
you cannot tarn ronnd within its limits with* 
out knocking your head against a prejudice ; 
and where, like Lightfoot in the fairy tale, 
you must tie your legs together not to outrun 
the rest of the community. 

On first installing yourself in such a region, 
you are surprised to find, by some species of 
optical delusion, all great objects diminish in 
importance, and all trifling ones expand. 
You lose sight of the rest of Europe ; but the 
next parish becomes vast as Savoy or Portu- 
gal. You cease to conjecture whether the 
death of Metternich will operate any influen- 
tial change in the constitutions of Austria ; 
but become suddenly convulsed with curiosity 
to know why Mr. Spriggins has suspended the 
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knproTements at his villa. A gradual torpor 
seizes apon your intellects. Art, science, in- 
telligence, refinement, glide out of sight, like 
spectres at cockcrow; and the immaterial 
gives place to matter of fact. All the illu- 
sions of civilization vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision I 

At the close of a month, you have become 
acclimatised. Your optics have adopted them- 
selves to their new focus. You have learned 
not only the date of the church, and the fact 
that a very curious old gateway once stood 
on the site of the present town-hall, but to ad- 
mit the infallibility of the Pope of the place ; 
and are convinced that there is no need for 
you to give up the ghost under fourscore years 
of age, so long as that able man Dr. Green 
and his gig are in circulation in the parish. 

Shall I ever forget my sojourn at Welstan- 
ton ! It was like creeping back into the 
pages of Richardson ! The formalities — ^the 
littlenesses-— the monsterings of nothings^— 
the waste of interjections where everything 
else was charily hoarded — ^the upturning and 
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downcasting of eyes whenever anything was 
done or said differing from the sayings and 
doings of the day before ! — ^Before I quitted 
it, I had b^un to consider robbing a henroost 
an enormity, and short whist an act of profli^ 
gacy demanding the intervention of the 
quarter-sessions. 

It was a pretty town enough ; situated on 
a hill-side sloping to a brook, which the 
county history politely termed a river; having 
a cheerful, healthy suburb, called Spital Green, 
wherein was situated the Palazzo Reale of 
Welstanton, the new-built house of Mr. Marx, 
the attorney, agent to his Grace the Duke of 
Hereford, with its. conservatory the size of a 
bird-cage, and its lawn the size of a billiard'^ 
table ; besides a venerable old manorial resi- 
dence of the Tramsydes, occupied by two 
awful maiden ladies of that name, first cousins 
to a Welsh baronet, and personages not to be 
spoken of by lips profane. 

But Spital Green was looked upon as al- 
most in the country. In the ** heart of the 
town" (that is, in the larger of the tw^ 
streets) stood the vicarage ; its frontage 
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covered with a vine, that bore fruit in due 
season, i. e.y when bitten by the November 
frosts into decay, mistaken for ripeness, and 
its forecourt planted into a garden by meaus 
of box-edgings and a stunted spruce fir-tree 
stuck in the midst. Just opposite, was the 
bank, with the adjoining red brick residence 
of its acting partner, Jonas Puncheon, Esq., 
whom many people pretended to recollect be- 
hind the counter of a grocer's shop in the 
neighbouring town ; and twenty yards lower 
down, the abode of Dr. Green^ with an odd- 
looking little outbuilding, having a green 
serge curtain to its glass door, and ** night- 
bell" affixed to a brass knob on the doorpost. 
Further still, towards the entrance from the 
London Road, stood a square, dingy-looking 
mansion, ensconced behind a high brick wall, 
the Vatican of the Pope of Welstanton, Ben- 
jamin Brighthelmstone, Esq: — Little Benja- 
min, their ruler. — 

** And who is Mr. Benjamin Brighthelm- 
stone ?" I inquired listlessly of Miss Martha 
Tramsyde, on the evening of my arrival at 
Welstanton. 
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The first impulse of both the old ladies was 
to look anxiously round, and ascertain whe- 
ther a footboy, whom, had they resided in 
Marylebone, they would have styled a page, 
had quitted the room ; lest the subordinates 
of their establishment should become aware 
that their schoolgirl guest was a person so 
insignificant as never to have heard of Mr. 
Brighthelmstone. Then, satisfied that no one 
was present but her sister Sybella, their fa- 
vourite Persian cat Tamerlane, and my cul- 
pable self, she pursed up her mouth, smoothed 
her apron, and congratulated me on not 
having ventured to expose my ignorance be- 
fore a less indulgent audience. 

.'* Mr. Brighthelmstone, ma'am," said she, 
*^ is one of the most distinguished men of the 
present day. Few persons perhaps of any age 
have exceeded him in depth of learning or re- 
finement of mind." 

" A man of letters, then I" said I, already 
beginning to respect the high brick wall as the 
stronghold of literary leisure. 

" Of letters ?" reiterated Sybella, glaring 
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at me over the back of Tamerlane, who was 
purring oyer her knee. " Do you mean to 
say, ma'am, that you never heard of Mr. 
Brighthelmstone ? — that you never read any 
of his productions ?" — 

*^ Perhaps, sister," remonstrated the milder 
Martha, ^* Miss Titmarsh may be unacquainted 
with the literary signature of our accom- 
plished friend. Mr. Brighthelmstone, ma'am^ 
in the character of «, is the author of that 
charming Essay on the Gardens of the An- 
cient Mexicans which appeared in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for the month of July, in the 
year eighteen hundred and six." 

" At that period, I fear, I was scarcely in- 
cluded among courteous readers," I was be- 
ginning — 

^^The echoes of fame prolong themselves 
ad infinitum,^' retorted Sybella sententiously. 

" For many years afterwards, nothing was 
talked of in the literary and fashionable 
circles but the chef-d'oeuvre of our accom- 
plished friend. You will find a presentation 
copy of the number of the magazine yonder. 
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on the book-shelf. Be pleased to reach it 
down." 

" To the Misses Tramsydb, 

" From *, 

" A tribute of humble mediocrity to transcen- 

" dent merit.'^ 

^^I recommend you, ma'am, to take the 
volume to your room, and peruse the article 
with the attention it deserves." 

After a polite reference to the centenarian 
flowering of the aloe, I ventured to inquire 
whether this charming essay were Mr. Benja- 
min Brighthelmstone's latest production ? — 

Miss Sybella shrugged her shoulders so 
impetuously that Tameriane, startled by such 
unwonted vivacity, jumped from her lap. 

" Did you never hear of * Brighthelm- 
stone's Gleanings V Is it possible that you 
have overlooked the praises awarded to that 
able miscellany by the literary productions of 
the day? Three lines and a half in The 
AthencBum, and a notice in ^Our Library 
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Table/ in The Spectator ! — Mr. Brighthelm- 
Btone's works, ma'am, have an European re- 
putation." 

" To say nothing of his eminence in the 
scientific world !" added Martha. " Mr. B. 
is a member of the Geological Society of Bath 
— of the Antiquarian Society of Belfast— of 
the Philo-Saxon Association of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. As a naturalist, he ranks with the 
greatest names of the day. His collection of 
crysallidae are about to be engraved as a com- 
panion to ^ Audubon's Birds,' and * The Bri- 
tish Fishes.' Some day, when our accom- 
plished friend is completely at leisure, we may 
perhaps prevail upon him to show you his 
collections. — ^The whole county can produce 
nothing equal to them !" 

I abhor miscellaneous collections of Natural 
History on a small scale. Though declining 
in the vale of years, I have not yet forgotten 
the cold shudder that came upon me the first 
time I had occasion to contemplate a glass- 
case full of centipedes, or a jar of bottled 
snakes. It was at the house of George Spence, 
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the Cartwright of his day ; to whose place of 
execution in Old Bond Street innocent chil- 
dren were beguiled for the extraction of their 
front teeth, by a gallery containing all the 
birds of the air and fishes of the sea, artifi- 
cially stuffed and preserved. I remember con- 
necting, for many weeks afterwards, a mystic 
meaning with the glare of their light-coloured 
glass eyes, — as if, like the birds or fishes of 
some Arabian tale, their looks had warned me 
with a human meaning to ^^ beware the den- 
tist !" — No matter. Even a naturalist's gal- 
lery might prove a relief to the monotony of 
a sojourn at Welstanton. 

Such a pleasure, however, was not to be 
lightly conceded or accomplished without 
antecedents. In terror of his erudition, young 
people were forced by their parents and guar- 
dians to read up to it, as they were physicked 
by Dr. Green previous to inoculation. My 
imagination and memory were accordingly 
peopled with creeping things innumerable, by 
the time I was considered worthy a presenta- 
tion to the Buifon of Welstanton. 
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Awful were the preparations in that old 
mansion-house, oo the evening the Intallible 
was to take tea with as, preparatory to his 
cross-examination of the candidate for the 
honour of admittance into his museum. 

The house was not large : hut its lohbies 
were so spacious and its restibnles so numer- 
ous, that people took less heed that its rooms 
were full of queer angles and emhrasures, or 
that their altitude was such as in most old 
mansions, from Shakspeare's downwards, for- 
bids one to suppose that the race of Britons 
is physically degenerated. A standard foot- 
man or a life-guardsman would scarcely hare 
stood upright in the state parlour of the 
Tramsydes. Fortunately, no such rampant 
specimens of human nature found their way 
into those maidenly precincts. 

The furniture was almost as heterogeneous 
as the contents of Mr. Benjamin Brighthelm- 
stooe's museum. It often happens that these 
old spinstress-cages in country-towns contain 
choice specimens of art, in addition to the 
tabby-cats, both biped and quadruped, purring 
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by their fireside. The legacies of successive 
generatioDB conceatrate the moveables of an 
aocient sqmrearchical family in the possesBioD 
of its last Mrs. Tabitha. Old EucUo devises 

Hb lands and tenements to Ned; 
because Ned can keep the tenements in repair 
and improve the lands at leisure. His books 
and " pictures," — hia prints and "chayney," 
are extrinsic things, which his old maiden 
annt or consin will better appreciate. There 
had been more than one old Euclio in the 
Tramsyde family ; and the curious mansion 
with its deep Elizabethan windows abounded 
in treasures such as would have collected a 
crowd round the windows of Baldock, or 
touched the lips of James Christie with fire. 

Such crackled china — such Nankin vases — 
such enamelled saacers — much qnizzicalities in 
Dresden — lachrymatories in crystal, — chalices 
in onyx and jasper, — Chinese gods in Ew-Shee 
stone, — and mystical Egyptianisms, — whether 
demon or divinity who could tell ? 

In one vestibule, stood an old carved ebony 
cabinet, such as cue finds at Amsterdam or 
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Nimegaen, looking as if all the prescriptions 
of Boerhaave, or commentations of Erasmos, 
must be concealed within its mysterious laby- 
rinth of secret drawers and twisted columns. 
Z hare seen early Dutch copies of the Bible, 
wherein the book of Exodus is illustrated by 
plates of the inner sanctuary of the taber- 
nacle, much resembliug the interior of this 
mysterious cabinet. It contained, however, 
nothing that / could ever discover, except 
the smell of myrrh — though permitted by the 
old ladies to pursue my search after the 
sliding panel, which, I was convinced, would 
one day reveal to view a mysterious manu- 
script, containing perhaps a narrative of the 
murder of the De Witts, or inedited anecdotes 
of the barbarisms of the Duke of Alva. 

In another lobby — a lesser one, leading to 
Miss Sybella's private chamber — stood an old- 
fashioned settee, and another old cabinet of 
genuine Japan, — lacquered with a degree of 
richness worthy the state-apartments of a 
mandarin of the first button. 

I know not from what member of the Tram- 
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syde family this stately piece of furniture had 
descended to the two old ladies ; but certain 
of its drawers savoured of musk and marechale 
powder, to a degree that spoke, flute-tongued, 
of billets-doux of the reign of Queen Anne. 

Just over the cabinet was suspended a pic- 
ture of singular merit, in singular disarray ; 
for, purporting to be the adoration of the 
Magi, from the pencil of Vandyck, there was 
a rent right through the visage of one of the 
swarthy kings, which implied that it had been 
either thrust at with some rusty weapon, or 
gnawn through by the rats. The Tramsydes 
protested it had suffered in the siege of some 
family castle during the civil wars, and swore 
the picture was an original. — At all events, it 
was a splendid picture. 

Miss Sybella often reproached me with the 
hours I wasted in that little vestibule. She 
belonged to a time and place entitling her to 
consider everything but active occupation, 
idleness ; and when neither sewing, knitting, 
nor copying recipes into the grand Tramsyde 
collection, I was, of course, doing nothing. 
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I suspect she did not like me to approach too 
near her chamber-door. 

They were Catholics — ^rigid Catholics. Pre- 
vious to my yisit, I had heard hints of vigils, 
penances, and macerations, that made my 
blood creep whenever Father Marston, their 
priest, came over to visit them from the neigh- 
bouring town. No sound, however, reached 
me, as I sat musing on the settee, but the 
buzzing of the flies over a pot of the night- 
flowering stock, that bloomed in the hot win- 
dow-seat; or another and scarcely louder 
murmur from Miss Sybella's chamber, which 
I always concluded to be the rehearsing of her 
paternoster. 

Had Horace Walpole been acquainted with 
those two elderly gentlewomen, I am con- 
vinced he would have made one of them his 
Countess, in order to add their collection to 
that at Strawberry Hill. The taste of Mr. 
Benjamin Brighthelmstone — or, as Dr. Green 
jocosely abbreviated him among his intimates, 
" B. B." — was towards the sciences rather 
than the arts ; or he would scarcely have been 
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able to resist their antiqaated tendernesses, 
or their carvings by Grinling Gibbons. Peti- 
tots adorned their snuff-boxes ; and the very 
vellum fans with sticks of encrusted gold that, 
on nay arrival, lay forgotten in the old lacquer 
cabinet, would have worked up the enthusiasm 
of the Chaussee D'Antin to frenzy. 

One might almost fancy that our national 
taste, as developed in these gorgeous super- 
fluities, had been gradually degenerating from 
the days of Charles II. to oar present age of 
utilitarianism. If we are to trust the evidence 
of old family collections, and the hints of old 
comedies and such records as the " Rape of 
the Lock," there was a time when En^ish 
people wasted their coin upon toys of a richer 
and more elegant description than the gew- 
gaws which now encamber our tables. 

I had thought myself tolerably conversant 
with the treasures of my venerable hostesses ; 
hut the tea-party brought to light a thousand 
curious trifles in addition to B. B. 

It was summer-time. The table was set in 
the deep recess of an old window, looking to- 
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wards the little flower-pot, which they called 
a garden, sloping southward towards a pad- 
dock, through which ran what Welstanton 
considered a river. The opposite bank, a 
charming boundary to what would have been 
otherwise an uninteresting stare over one of 
the ugliest counties in England, was richly 
matted with ivy, between huge scattered 
stumps of ash and oak trees, throwing up 
here and there their jets of underwood, which 
bore evidence that it had not been long de- 
nuded of the wood still assigning to the spot 
the name of Stanton Hanger. 

The garden, such as it was, showed bright 
with its Midsummer redundance of flowers — 
old-fashioned things disavowed by the Horti- 
cultural Society, but which constitute the 
glory of old English farms and manors ; such 
as the double-flowering white briar, with 
drooping boughs and delicate blossoms, like a 
sick beauty ; — the flaunting crimson, that 
forms so glaring a contrast with the pale yel- 
low lily, its Midsummer contemporary ; the 
fraxinella, red and white— the globe-flower— 
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the gladiolas — larkspurs, lupines, poppies, peas 
of every dye, honeysuckles and sweetbriars 
filling the evening air with fragrance ; and in 
the centre of the grass-plot (round which, 
skirting a well-rolled gravel-walk, this gaudy 
flower-belt was disposed), a single fine magno- 
lia tree, at that moment bearing at the ex- 
tremity of every bough one of those heavy 
blossoms that look like an ostrich's egg^ and 
smell like a Persian banquet. 

Such was the scene without : the paddock, 
green as an emerald, being relieved only by 
the huge old hawthorn-bushes, sheeted with 
blossoms straggling towards the river. Of 
this circumscribed landscape, however, I had 
seen more than enough. The novelty con- 
sisted in the tea-table, whose curious old da- 
mask napery was interwoven with the Tram- 
syde arms, a worthy accompaniment to the 
singular specimens of Japan porcelain and 
antique family plate, brought forth to grace 
the solemnities of the evening. 

These things would have struck me less 
now that all which was then rococo has been 
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Tulgarized by the vogue of fashion. Bat 
plainness and simplicity of design — that is, 
poorness and stiflhess — was then the order of 
the day ; and I defy the most perverse imagi- 
nation to produce anything more thoroughly 
tasteless than the furniture, plate, and all 
other accessories of domestic life, in use du- 
ring the last twenty years of the last century, 
and extant during the first ten of the present. 
Contrasted with the meagre productions of 
Rundell and Bridge, the fanciful old embossed 
tea-kettle and coffee-biggin of the old ladies, 
chased with the richest embossing, looked 
Cellini-ish and graceful. As to the china, 
Alexander Pope alone could do justice to its 
eggshell transparency, and the beauty of the 
lotus-flowers uplifting their enamel leaves at 
the bottom of every tiny cup. 

In addition to the old plate and the old 
china, were two strangely-shaped crystal cups, 
filled with honeycomb and preserved apricots ; 
and between them a twisted-stemmed, gigan- 
tic, old Dutch drinking-glass ; in which— oh, 
profanation! — with an apostle spoon, parcel 
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gilt, and of great antiquity, they had depo- 
sited the sugarcandy for the coffee ! One 
could not help wishing that Gerard Dow or 
Ostade could look ki, to give durable exist- 
ence to that picturesque collation— over which 
hovered a splendid moth, astray from the gar- 
den, as if to impart a crowning grace to the 
arrangement of the picture. 

When the Sir Hans Sloane of Welstanton 
entered the state-parlour, his attention was 
attracted neither by the old plate nor the 
young lady; but by the Sphinx which had 
preceded him at the tea-table. Rushing 
abruptly out of the room, in search of the hat 
carefully deposited on a peg in the vestibule, 
or in hopes that the old-fashioned equipage 
(in which, on such grand occasions as Tram- 
syde tea-drinkings, he chose to make his 
transit from one street to the other) might 
not have driven from the door, so as to enable 
him to send home for his butterfly-net, he 
shufSed back, and began chasing the unhappy 
insect, which, like all living things thrown 
out of their sphere, was beating itself alter- 
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nately against the window-panes and ceiling, 
wliile pursaing its nataral instincts of activity. 
You heard its heavy body flap at regular in- 
tervals against the glass, — ^intervals which the 
disappointed B. B. always managed to mis- 
calculate, giving so hard a blow with his hat 
to the casement as a sort of echo to the sense- 
less thump of the poor moth, that a cata- 
strophe seemed imminent. One could see the 
powder disperse from the mealy wings of the 
moth, every time the naturalist contrived to 
hit the victim which he failed to capture. 

At length, this unequal strife ended in an 
amnesty, vdthout manifest advantage on either 
side. The footboy announced Dr. Green, of 
whose uncompromising quizzing B. B. stood 
so greatly in awe, that the poor wounded 
moth was allowed to flutter his jagged wings 
without further persecution. 

It would have been nothing very wonderful 
had the merry Doctor espied a quizzable object 
in the queer little man who, a moment before 
his entrance, was standing a tip-toe on one 
of the elbow-chairs, bounding up and down 
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like an India-rubber ball, in hopes of catching 
the poor Sphinx in the hat with which, as it 
flitted past, he strove to arrest and imprison 
the fugitive ; so strange a figure did he cut in 
his speckled silk stockings and nankeen tights 
^-the complexion of both sadly impaired by 
a very long series of ablutions. He hopped 
nimbly down from the chair, however, as 
Green drew near, and pretended to be making 
most obsequious acquaintance with myself, as 
a cover to the shame of being caught moth- 
catching at the moment when he ought to 
have been more rationally employed with tea 
or toast, or tea and tabbies. 

Dr. Green was a man of the most comic 
contour and countenance, except Buckstone's, 
I ever looked upon. He seemed made to be 
laughed at; and being a man of excellent 
sense, in addition to his globose outline, wisely 
determined to throw the first stone at himself, 
and have his laugh with the rest of the world. 

The only difficulty was to reconcile so very 
grave a profession as physic with his jocular 
propensities. Doctors have been the cause of 
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wit in Others, from the days of Moliere down 
to those of Sterne ; bat it is not always safe 
in them to join in the fun. Not but that 
Green, when real sickness or sorrow predo- 
minated, could be as earnest and serviceable 
as the gravest of his tribe. But he would 
laugh at his nervous patients, and quiz his 
hypochondriacs ; and nervous people will not 
endure being langhed at. Dr. Green protested 
that it served to put them in a passion — a less 
disagreeable visitation than being out of spi- 
rits. But the sense of the town, that is, its 
want of sense, was against him. It was whis- 
pered in confidence, from house to honse, that 
his yearly income would be considerably in- 
creased by an increase of gravity. Above all, 
he delighted in venting his jocularity upon 
B, B., Pope of this parish. Both were bache- 
lors, — both thriving ones ; the physician, 
thanks to an excellent practice in the neigh- 
bourhood; the Pope, thanks to an indepen- 
dent "income of twelve hundred per annum. 
Twelve hundred per annum was a prince's 
reveiiue at Welstanton. It enabled his Infal- 
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libility to keep a pair of fat coach-horses and 
a fat coachman as a set-ofF against Dr. G.'s 
smart gig and knowing groom. It enabled 
him to distinguish himself by two dinner- 
parties, falling about the winter and summer 
solstice, in opposition to the snug little oyster- 
suppers of the merry Doctor. 

Two old bachelors, in easy circumstances, 
in a country-town without a navigable river, 
a canal, or a barrack-yard ! — But for therriy 
how the conversation of the morning visits 
would have stagnated ! — But for them, what 
a lack of innuendoes. 

Of nods, and becks, and wreathed smUes, 

among the spinsters of the place ! There was 
Miss Marx, the agent's daughter — an heiress. 
There were the three Graces of the Mayor. 
But, above all, there were the two ladies of 
the manor. It was amusing to hear the dif- 
ferent inflexions of voice with which the gossips 
of Welstanton severally whispered, " Miss Sy- 
bella Tramsyde ? Believe me, Mr. Brighthelra- 
stone has no thoughts of Miss Sybella !" or 
" Miss Martha ? as if Dr. Green would think 
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of Miss Martha !*' some being of opinion that 
the two mature Lovelaces, charming as they 
were, must not presume to lift their ambition 
to the last branch of one of the oldest families 
in the county; others penetrated with the 
notion that two Clarissas who had survived to 
such very mature spinsterhood, had better 
continue to hang like icicles on Dian's temple 
for the remainder of their days. 

Whether that auspicious tea-drinking, with 
its " breath of hawthorns, lapse of streams, 
and tune of chaflSnches," had any influence in 
melting the icicles and attenerating the ob- 
durate hearts of the venerable damsels, it is 
useless to conjecture. The scandalous chro- 
nicle of Welstanton, I admit, presumed to 
hint that the coquetry of the young visiter, 
who, to her shame be it spoken, did find some 
little amusement in flirting with the Pope and 
rendering the punster serious during that so- 
lemn festivity, was not without its share in 
hastening the catastrophe which shortly after- 
wards converted the attendance of the doctor 
into the devotion of a partner for life ; and 
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inaugurated the charming Sjbella among the 
curiosities of the museum of B. B/s Vatican. 

On this knotty point, it is impossible for 
me to decide ; seeing that, a few days after 
the tea-party, my grim hostess, aided by the 
optics of the green-eyed monster, discovered 
that it was indispensable to commence the re- 
papering and repainting of the rooms devoted 
to my use; and to the great relief of my 
ennui and their own anxieties, their visit was 
accordingly brought to an untimely end. 

The finale of the courtship I was forbidden 
to witness; — the only intimation 1 received 
of the great event being a double portion of 
wedding-cake, accompanied by a double al- 
lowance of favours, announcing a double wed- 
ding in the Tramsyde family, which, I con- 
clude, must have afforded an eighteen days' 
wonder and delight to the astonished inha- 
bitants of the country town, as well as anni- 
hilation to the Spinsters' Home. 
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A CHAPTER ON GRANDMOTHERS. 

" I wonder," cried Tom Marsham, rushing 
the other day into mj chambers, and flinging 
down his hat upon the table with a degree of 
exasperation savouring of beavericide, •* I 
wonder that, in these days of public improve- 
ment, nobody has thought of suppressing 
grandmothers ! Thanks to steam, the nine- 
teenth century is getting on a step or two 
faster than the eighteenth. We have reformed 
parliaments, substituted gas for oil, and» in 
stead of rattling over stones, glide, sledgelike, 
over wooden pavement. Life is twice as easy 
and pleasant now as it used to be. And why 
not confirm these material amendments by 
moral reform ?" 

I allowed him to enjoy his outburst of tem- 
per uninterrupted. The safety-valve thus 
opened, no fear of an explosion of the boiler« 
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" The Athenians," continued Tom, " once 
passed a law for the extermination of old peo- 
ple on attaining second childhood — at seventy- 
five, I believe, — certainly at eighty. — I am 
not for a wholesale massacre of the poor old 
innocents ! — but am decidedly of opinion that, 
in their dotage, they ought to be deprived of 
civil rights. I would have the old fellows 
become minors again, and submitted to the 
authority of guardians !" 

" And as to the old ladies, my dear Tom ?" 
said I, (surmising from the first hint he had 
let fall the origin of his wrath,) " as to the 
old ladies ?"— 

** I would have public institutions founded 
for their proper care, maintenance, and enter- 
tainment," replied he, with unabated virulence. 
" I would have them placed out of harm's way, 
and out of the way of doing harm ! — I would 
have them so associated, as to enjoy congenial 
pursuits, and adopt appropriate hours ; with- 
out molestation to the habits and pleasures of 
the community. What more absurd, than for 
people of the day — ^the present day, with all 
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its enlightenments and enhancements, — ^to be 
regulated in their tastes and arrangements by 
the narrow, contracted, prejudiced, bigoted, 
pitiful spirit, engendered and modified by the 
incompetence of the last century ?" 

" In short, my dear Tom," I exclaimed, no 
longer able to preserve my gravity, " you are 
like Red Ridinghood's wolf, and want to 
make an end of your grandmother ! — What 
has that excellent old lady done, pray, to work 
you to this pitch of exacerbation ?" 

" Done ? — Nothing ! — I flatter myself that, 
at twenty, I am a match for an old woman of 
fourscore ! — But she has been trying to do 
me some— that is, to DO ME ! — I showed you, 
the other day, the capital house my mother 
has purchased, and is repairing for the future 
residence of our family." — 

" A charming house, certainly ; — in one of 
the best situations !" 

" Well, sir, my mother, who, having notions 
of the right sort of thing, has consulted me 
throughout her arrangements — (so that I have 
made the old sashes give way to plate-glass. 
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and the old mantelpieces to white marble, 
a la Louis XIV., in which style the new house 
is to be furnished,) — informed me, just now, 
that she had counter-ordered the Bramah lock, 
bespoken by myself for the street-door ! in- 
tending to adhere to the cursed old lock, with 
a cursed old key, large enough for the donjon 
of an ogre's castle ;-^because, forsooth — ^guess 
wht/y I beseech you." 

" Because your grandmother is of opinion 
that considerable mischief had arisen in the 
present day from having house-keys made so 
portable, that masters of families became their 
masters indeed ! — carrying with them to their 
clubs the germ of independence, in the shape 
of a latch-key !" — 

" Exactly ! — You have hit it. You must 
have a kindred soul with my grandmother ! — 
The old lady protests that Bramah's patent 
locks are a modern supplement to the fatal 
apple, — that keys, portable in waistcoat- 
pockets, have led to the squandering of health, 
the squandering of fortune, the squandering of 
happiness ; — that a servant sitting up for one 
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constitutes a sort of embodied conscience ;— - 
and that many a family man, who risks his re- 
putation at the gaming-table, would not have 
the courage to confront the inquisition of his 
own porter !" 

*^ And so, the huge old lock is to remain, 
in order to sound the alarm of your nocturnal 
comings and goings! Oh, wise old grand- 
mother! — A Daniel! — a second Daniel! — 
I thank thee, Tom, for teaching me that 
word !" 

Marsham was very angry, and the more so 
for haying been tempted to tell his family 
secrets to my merriment. — Nor could I suc- 
ceed in persuading him that graybeards were 
essential to the balance of society, as a draw- 
back on the velocity of the quicker spirits of 
youth, — ^a soothing shade to balance the in- 
tensity of its sunshine. 

" Old people, my dear Tom," said I, " de- 
rive their moroseness, as animals their ferocity^ 
from our evil entreatment of them. — Trusted 
and caressed, they become indulgent and affec- 
tionate. But how could you expect anything 
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short of misinterpretation and persecution 
fh}m old Mrs. Marsham, after proposing to 
revive, on her account, that monstrous law of 
Athens?" 

The fact is, (for though I would not betray 
my weakness to a worldling like Tom, I will 
to the reader,) I am somewhat tender on the 
chapter of grandmothers ! I doat upon a 
kindly and intelligent old lady. — In humble 
life, the old woman is an indispensable crea- 
tion. Hundreds of offices fall to her share 
which no other human being would accom- 
plish. As extremes meet, she rocks the cradle 
of the infirm child, towards whose helpless 
condition she is herself progressing. Blunted 
in sensibility by the lapse of years, she is self- 
possessed enough to lend her aid in scenes of 
anguish and agony, where the tenderness of 
the young defeats itself. She ministers .to 
the degradations of sickness, — she wipes away 
the dews of death, — arrays the corpse for the 
grave, and watches beside the coffin — too ter- 
rible a contemplation for the youthful eye. 
The shadow of time is upon her spirit; she 
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hath shaken hands with the king of terrors, 
and is unabashed in his presence. — 

And for this we reward her, (with a degree 
of gratitude becoming the nobler sex,) if 
crooked-backed and helpless enough, by burn- 
ing her for a witch ; or, at the present day, 
with the irony of constituting her a type of 
all that is contemptible. — ^The premier, who 
by a fatal exhibition of incompetence deserves 
to lose his responsible head, we call " an old 
woman !" — The head of the church, whose 
mind and hand are too feeble to control the 
heresies and schisms of his turbulent clergy, 
we call " an old woman !" — The great lord on 
the woolsack, whose wisdom resides neither in 
his wig nor out of it, and whose judgments, 
unlike those of Solomon, are in perpetual 
need of revision, we call " an old woman." — 
The President of the College of Physicians, if 
he fail to cure our gout — the President of the 
Royal Academy, if he fail in the copy of our 
countenance, — ^we call " old women." — Re- 
gardless of the good service rendered to us 
by that never-suflSciently-to-be-venerated por- 
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tion of the human race which secures all we 
adore from the execution of all that is revolt- 
ing in human duty, we have not a more oppro- 
brious epithet to fling in the teeth of one of 
our sex, than the sacred title of " old wo- 
man !" — 

The world, when half peopled vidth gods, 
knew better. The ancients submitted the 
whole control of this nether earth and its in- 
habitants to the hands of three old women. 
When arranged by the distaffs of Clotho, La- 
chesis, and Atropos, human affairs went swim- 
mingly ; albeit law, physic, and divinity were 
then really under the authority of old women. 
For 

Joye in his chair, of the sky lord mayor, 

gave proof of his omniscience by recognising 
the emmet-like shrewdness of this portion of 
his creation. 

But, setting aside their service in ancient or 
modern times, I maintain that they contribute 
to the pleasure of society as well as its profit. 
So far from emulating the hag-like qualities 
imputed to her by the malice of the poets, a 
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grandame is uBoally the mildest person in a 
house, — a pacificator, — a tamer away of 
wrath, — spoiling the children, and soothing 
the jealoQsy of the wife. — 

The old ladj has been beaten tender by 
the buffets of the world. Few attain three- 
score or threescore years and ten, without 
having " suffered persecntion, and learned 
mercy." For every human existence, high or 
low, is a struggle, — a wrestling-boat with the 
callous fist of adversity, — or a tilt with the 
golden mailed gauntlet of civilization. — The 
stream of life, whether it resemble Pactolus 
or a kennel, has.its rocks and shoals ; and the 
pilot of whatever vessel has weathered the 
storm, ought to be an object of interest and 
consultation to those whose voyage is in pro- 
spect — whom the whirlwind is awaiting, 
" hushed in grim repose," or for whom the 
whirlpool is yawning — as my readers perhaps 
are now. — 

For, alas ! I feel that, though inditing of a 
good matter, I am waxing prosy as Tom 
Marsham's grandmother ! — 
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Visit not the fault, gentle reader, on the 
dear old souls, whose defence I have under- 
taken. Every one knows that the good man- 
ners of the ancien regime of France were at- 
tributed to the influence of its old ladies, — 
whose traditions carried forward the polite- 
ness of the reign of the grand monarque 
through the infamies of the Regency, into a 
new reign ; while the wit of Paris, during its 
wittiest of epochs, was notoriously hatched 
under the spreading panzers of a circle of 
dowagers. 

The " grandmamma Selbys " and " Lady 
Bountifuls" of old England were not more in- 
fluential in their country manor-houses, than 
Mesdames les Marechales at the foot of the 
Bourbon throne : nor was it unadvisedly said 
of the aristocracy created by Napoleon, bril- 
liant with the advantages of beauty, youth, 
talent, and riches, — that it wanted the one 
thing needful to soften and polish its social 
surface, — ^that it had no old ladies ! — 

I am free, therefore, to admit my weakness 
in favour of gray hairs ! People avow their 
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passion for old china, old lace, old archi- 
tecture, old wine : — why not for old women ? 
— ^It is my fancy, — ^my craze, — my mania ; — 
and if the reader please, I will tell him why. — 

Two years ago, I happened to spend a cou- 
ple of months at the country-house of some 
relations ; — a gentleman and his wife, whom 
a dozen years of marriage had blessed with 
half as many olive branches, as well as the 
discovery usually achieved during the same 
lapse of time, — that th^ would have been 
much happier single. 

Mr. Wrexham was a squire of tolerable 
family, in easy circumstances, enjoying the 
social position so gracefully lauded by Homce, 
— a mediocrity pleasanter to read of than be 
submitted to, by aspiring human nature. For 
I had not been four-and-twenty hours under 
the roof of my cousins, before I discovered 
their rural felicity to be quite as turbid as the 
felicities of Grosvenor Square ! 

Disgusted by the turbulence of the metro- 
polis, I had hoped to find the domestic virtues 
united under a squirearchial roof on the bor- 
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ders of Wales ; and the bickerings of conjugal 
disquiet, and petty envyings and hatreds of a 
country parish, struck me with as much dis- 
gust as the wriggling of a knot of earth- 
worms after the colossal coil of a boa-con- 
strictor. — 

As there happened to be another Adam and 
Eve, in that Salopian garden of Eden, occa- 
sion readily presented itself for the indulgence 
of human frailty. — Mr. Wrexham was envious, 
Mrs. Wrexham jealous. — The lady of Elm 
Hill was a prettier woman than my fair kins- 
woman ; while the lord of that lady was not 
only lord of the manor, but rejoiced in a 
greenhouse and conservatory, which put the 
cabbage roses of the Wrexhams to the blush. 

They all hated each other, in short, as 
neighbourly as possible ; and there is no say- 
ing to what extent their Guelph and Ghibe- 
line rivalship might have proceeded, had they 
not been conjoined by the potent bond of a 
hatred greater still. Within view of their 
diminutive domains rose a splendid castle, — 
the magnificent seat of an earl of ancient de- 
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scent ; a man whose pheasants they might not 
shoot, — whose river they might not fish,-^ 
whose agent (for his lordship was seldom re- 
sident,) they might not gainsay. 

Lord Delmington was the shutter-ont of 
their sunshine ; — Lord Delmington was their 
Mordecai the Jew, sitting in the king's gate ; 
and but for Lord Delmington, they would 
have fallen upon each other, like the Kil- 
kenny cats, leaving only their tails to grace 
my tale. 

The first day I spent with the Wrexhams 
was devoted to a narrative of all they had to 
suffer at the hands of Elm Hill. My fair 
cousin took private occasion to inform me 
that it was easy for a man to go out with his 
dog and gun ; but that ^* a man miffht go out 
with his dog and gun, yet contrive to spend 
half the day at Elm Hill, on pretence of 
lunching; and not very wonderful either, 
when the lady of the house was a designing 
coquette like Mrs. John Archer! — ^Wrexham 
would take me to Elm Hill, she dared to say, 
on pretence of pigeon pies and sherry ; but 
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she thought it right to warn me. I shoald 
soon judge for myself how matters were going 
on between them." 

On the other hand, — I had not proceeded 
a hundred yards on my morning's walk with 
Wrexham, before he fell upon John Archer. 

** John Archer was the most self-conceited 
ass ! John Archer fancied no one had ever 
grown a melon in the country but himself. 
John Archer had the pretension to take in an 
evening as well as a morning paper. John 
Archer had set up a bone-mill of his own in- 
vention, and talked of obtaining a patent." 
There was no end, in short, to the crimes and 
misdemeanours of John Archer. 

Two days later, the Archers dined at the 
Grove; and it was amusing enough to see the 
Bianchi e Neri combine in a sort of magpie 
animosity against Lord Delmington. 

Delmington Castle was now the target for 
their commingled shafts. Delmington Castle 
was a curse to the country. Delmington Cas- 
tle was the mildewed ear blighting their 
wholesome harvest. Mrs. Wrexham over- 
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looked the bewitching flaxen ringlets and pink 
silk dress of Mrs. John Archer, while they 
arraigned together the misery of residing 
within view of a mansion filled for weeks to- 
gether with mirth and festivity, in which they 
did not participate; and Wrexham forgave 
his neighbour of Elm Hill the offence of forced 
French beans at his table, while concocting 
with him schemes of vengeance against the 
Earl ; — dog-spears to be set in their coppices, 
and trespasses to be prosecuted against his 
agent. — 

For once, their petty porcupinism amused 
me. But I soon got sick of hearing a man 
abused to whom I was under no obligation ; 
and as the Grove was anything but a mansion 
of peace, (Mrs. Wrexham, who protested that 
the immoralities of her husband rendered a 
governess impossible, devoting her whole morn- 
ings to the piano to ensure a triumph over 
Mrs. John Archer, and leaving her children 
to scamper unchecked over the house,) I con- 
soled myself by sauntering forth alone, to en- 
joy the beauties of a charming neighbourhood. 
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My fair kinswoman once or twice invited 
me to drive with her in her pony phaeton. 
But her notions of a drive consisted in stop- 
ping at the neighbouring town, on a visit of 
spite and gossiping at Elm Hill ; and from 
such expeditions it was pleasant to escape to 
the woods and fields. 

But, alas ! for human nature, — envy is con- 
tagious as the yellow fever ; — and I, who in 
London can pass Northumberland House with- 
out a pang, and there and everywhere, — 

Without a sigh or golden wish, 

Can look upon my beechen-bowl and dish, 

now began to begrudge the Earl of Delming- 
ton the beauty of his ancestral domain ! 

" What hath he done to be thus happy !" 
said I, in my wanderings, — while contem- 
plating his majestic woods and spreading 
chase. " As Figaro says, * il s'est donn^ la 
peine de naitre /' My father died in battle, 
after five and twenty years* hard fighting. 
My grandfather toiled through the early colo- 
nization of America; — yet I and my brothers 
must drudge like negroes through life, or we 
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may want for bread. As to attaining the 
means of marrying and settling, I might as 
well dream of pocketing the pole star; whereas, 
this man engrosses to his single self the means 
of existence for thousands, and competence 
for hundreds ! — ^It is too much for Providence 
to exact of one not to covet the goods of such 
a neighbour as Lord Delmington !" — 

On returning one afternoon to the Grove, 
after thus soliloquizing in a style about as 
Christianlike as Milton's Satan, expecting to 
find in parlour and hall the usual bickerings 
and insubordination, I was greeted by the 
Wrexham children in chorus with, — " Grand- 
mamma is coming! — ^grandmamma is com- 
ing !" — And, in the intolerant humour of the 
movement, I will not say where I wished the 
old lady thus announced — ^I had no reason to 
augur well of the grandame of such a family. 

An hour afterwards, grandmamma arrived 
in her plain dowager chariot, with an elderly 
serving-man and sober-looking maid, at sight 
of whom I began to feel a sort of mildew steal- 
ing over me ! — 
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Nevertheless, the conversation that day at 
dinner was, for the first time during my visit, 
cheerful, — without scandal or spite. The 
children came down to desert ; but there was 
no romping, and no one sent crying to bed. — 

At breakfast next morning, every one was 
punctual ; — the water boiling, and the butter 
and Wrexham cool. — ^Luncheon came at the 
moment luncheon ought to come, without so 
much as a sonata in the interim ; and two 
days afterwards, I found the two noisy elder 
girls stitching quietly at grandmamma's work- 
table ; while Bob, the eldest boy, showed me 
a copy he had written for her that morning 
in her own room. — The shaggy manes of 
Sophy and Jane were trimmed into shape ; 
and the ebony nails of the little boys, — which 
I had regarded as unbleachable as those of 
the blackamoor in the fable, — washed white ! 
Impossible to regard without interest the 
worker of all these miracles ! — and in Wrex- 
ham's excellent mother, I had the comfort of 
finding a simple-hearted amiable woman of 
five-and-fifty, " or by'r lady inclining to three 
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score," whose exterior was as prepossessing as 
her influence was auspicious. — 

Her dress, though simple in form and 
chaste in colour, was of rich materials ; her 
nature — 

Polite as aU her life in coarts had been, 
Yet good, as she the woild bad never seen. 

Though a dear lover of order, she was in- 
dulgent to the little irregularities of her 
grandchildren ; winning them back to subor- 
dination by the amenity of her counsel. — Be- 
fore grandmamma had been a week at the 
Grove, I was almost in love with her ! — 

One day, when Mrs. Wrexham, being en- 
gaged to dine at Elm Hill, and bent upon 
overwhelming the party with her skill as a 
pianiste, was anxious to get us out of the 
house that she might devote the morning to a 
laborious practice, — the old lady proposed to 
me an airing in the pony phaeton, which I 
gladly accepted. To my surprise, she or- 
dered the little postillion to drive through the 
Delmington woods — 

"Yes! — to Delmington!" — said she, in 
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answer to my look of amazement. — " There is 
a public road through the park. Why not * take 
the goods the gods provide us V — Why not 
enjoy, while we can, what affords so little 
enjoyment to the owner?" 

And through the beautiful park, accord- 
ingly, we drova; under the shade of its stately 
avenues, and on the margin of its beautiful 
lake. — ^Nor was it necessary to modify the 
enthusiasm of my admiration, as I must have 
done had Wrexham been my companion. 

The open-hearted, clear-minded, old lady 
had no envious self-love to be wounded by 
my praises of Delmington Castle. Nay, I be- 
lieve it afforded her real pleasure to listen to 
my unaffected exclamations of delight at the 
exquisite variations of sylvan scenery succes- 
sively developed around us. 

** Providence is impartial," said she ; " as- 
signing to one man the proprietorship of this 
delicious spot, — to another, the faculty of 
appreciating it ! — Lord Delmington beholds 
in these woods only timber for the markets, 
— ^in these thickets, only coverts for his game, 
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— ^in these golden plains, only the source of a 
balance at his banker's ! — Never did the scene 
around us present itself to his 'mind as a 
landscape. — For him the silence of the forest 
is voiceless, — for him the flower has no per- 
fume, — the murmuring of the stream no music. 
Half his days are spent in getting up an ap- 
petite for dinner; — half his nights in gazing 
on the green cloth of a card-table. Lord 
Delmington is a cold voluptuary ; and pre- 
fers London and his meretricious villa, to the 
formalities necessitated by the pomp of this 
noble seat !" 

At that moment, our road lay through a 

beautiful glade, studded with ancient trees ; — 

» 

some of them too ancient for any but the eye 
of an artist, — gnarled trunks, which the 
waving fern seemed trying to overtop. Here 
and there, however, high above all, predomi- 
nated a grand old oak, the pride of centuries ; 
under whose spreading branches the deer 
were sheltering from the glare of the au- 
tumnal sunshine, shedding its golden tint upon 
the scene. 
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" Look there," said the old lady, pointing 
to a tuft of misteltoe, whose unnatural foliage 
contrasted with the wholesome verdure of the 
oak upon which it was growing, — "yonder 
parasite, deriving its substance from that noble 
tree, and taking no heed of its beauties, is the 
emblem of the man you regard as an object 
of envy, and with whom, if you rightly under- 
stood the mine of wealth existing in your own 
uncorrupted youth, your ardent mind and 
feeling heart, you would not change places for 
the wealth of half a hundred Delmington Cas- 
tles." 

*• You know him well, then ?" said I. 

" So well," she replied, " that I almost 
blame myself for speaking thus frankly. But 
I have observed, with regret, my young cou- 
sin, during the time we have spent together 
at the Grove, that the aspect of this neigh- 
bouring grandeur has filled your heart with 
discontent. You cannot forgive Lord Del- 
mington his thousands a year and hundreds of 
acres ! Yet could you appreciate the desert 
that exists in his bosom, the drought and 
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aridity of the wilderness within, you would 
down on your knees to thank Heaven for the 
freshness of your spirits and fertility of your 
mind. 

"LordDelmingtonisayear or two my junior. 
When, in my married days, I resided at the 
Grove, we became acquainted. I was then 
young and pretty ; and so surprised was he 
to find my youth and prettiness not at the ab- 
solute disposal of Delmington Castle, that I 
saw he measured his claims to my regard by 
the length of the Delmington rent-roll. This 
caused me to despise one who, to a chaste 
wife and happy mother, would have been only 
an object of indifference. 

"Myhusband died; and,— excited, Isuspect, 
by my resistance, — ^he offered me his hand, a 
coronet, and one of the finest properties in 
the kingdom ; a tempting bait, you will admit, 
and one which the worldly interests of my son 
rendered it difficult to reject. — I took time, 
therefore, to think of it ; and thought of it 
again and again,— often, while pursuing the 
very road along which we are now driving, — 
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often while cramped within my own contracted 
premises at the Grove. 

"My heart was unshackled as my hand. 
There was nothing to prevent my becoming 
Countess of Delmington, but my perception of 
the cold-blooded egotism, the shallow empti- 
ness of the man with whom this noble fortune 
must be shared. Judge, therefore, how mean 
must be my appreciation of his nature, when 
I tell you that, after the most deliberate re- 
flection, I rejected him; and have never, 
from that day to this, repented my decision." 

**I no longer wonder," said I, after due 
reconsideration of the case, " at the antipathy 
with which my friend Wrexham regards his 
aristocratic neighbour." 

" Your friend Wrexham knows not a sylla- 
ble of all I have been telling you," rejoined 
my companion. ** I hope you think better of 
my discretion than to suppose I should con- 
fide such a story to his father's son. If thus 
communicative with yourself, it is not alone 
because anxious to restore you to a happier 
frame of spirit, but because you will one day 
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find among your father's papers evidence of 
his intermediation, as my nearest kinsman, 
between me and Lord Delmington." 

At that moment, as we were winding along 
the ravine with the intention of returning by 
another road to the Grove, we encountered a 
cavalcade, headed by a red-faced, wooden- 
shouldered old gentleman, mounted on a shoot- 
ing pony, and accompanied by several game- 
keepers holding a leash of pointers, a fine 
setter or two, and an obese spaniel, that 
looked like its master's pet. 

"Lord Delmington, himself!" exclaimed 
the old lady, when we came within scope of 
recognition. " My son assured me he was 
not expected at the Castle before Christmas, 
or I would on no account have hazarded the 
encounter." 

No need, however, to concern herself. He 
passed " and made no sign," — that is, only a 
bow of common courtesy, in acknowledgment 
of those he received from both of us. 

" So perish the friendships of this world," 
she calmly resumed, as soon as he was out of 
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hearing. ^'He has actually forgotten, you 
see, the face which once comprised the sun- 
shine of his life !" 

I was beginning to surmise the possibility 
that grandmamma might haye exaggerated, 
both to herself and me, the extent of her 
former influence, when the postillion was sud- 
denly called upon to stop ; and in a moment, 
the shooting-pony was reined up beside the 
phaeton, and the red-faced Earl stood, hat in 
hand, explaining with the utmost deference 
that his eyes were at fault, rather than his 
memory ; that, on learning her name from his 
keepers, he could not refrain from riding back 
to express his sincere satisfaction at seeing 
her again ; " more especially," he added, "on 
a spot with which she had always been asso- 
ciated in his recollections." 

Nothing could exceed his high breeding, 
except that with which his compliments were 
received. Gentle and self-possessed, the old 
lady presented me to his acquaintance as a 
young kinsman, with the smiling calmness of 
perfect indifference ; and when, after a few 
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minutes' conversation, he touched his hat and 
rode on, there was no need for her to assure 
me that, even had her lot been twenty times 
more obscure than at present, she would not 
have exchanged it to become Countess of Del- 
mington. 

At her request, I made no mention at Elm 
Hill of our morning's encounter. But the fol- 
lowing day, as I was returning from shooting 
with Wrexham, we met a groom in the Del- 
mington livery, riding from the lodge-gate of 
the Grove. 

" Your curiosity is clearly painted in your 
looks," said dear grandmamma, the first time 
I found myself alone with her. " Yes, he has 
written — ^but not, as your smiles seem to infer, 
to make me a second offer of his hand ! Did 
you know anything of the present habits of 
Lord Delmington, the mere supposition were 
impossible. He wrote simply to invite us all 
to dine at the Castle." 

" And even this you refused ?" — 

" Even this I refused. — ^Between ourselves, 
neither the fortune of my son nor the discre- 
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tion of my daughter-in-law render them a 
match for the society into which they would 
be thrown at Lord Debnington's, He is not 
enough at the Castle to render his acquaint- 
ance an object ; and is usually surrounded by 
a circle distinguished for anything rather than 
the decencies of life." — 

I was a little disappointed. The meeting 
between this venerable Juliet and her old 
Romeo would have afforded an interesting 
study. 

-"The worst of it is," resumed grandmamma, 
"that this unlucky meeting compels me to 
curtail my visit here. My remaining at the 
Grove could not fail to bring about an ac- 
quaintance I consider most undesirable. Pre- 
pare yourself, therefore, to hear me announce, 
to-morrow morning, after post-time, the unex- 
pected necessity of returning to town. I shall 
come back in January, — for Lord Delmington 
spends the winter in Paris." — 

I instantly resolved to abridge my own 
visit ; hoping to receive, at parting from the 
Wrexhams, an invitation to meet her there, 
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after Christmas. All her annonncements, 
(with a single exception,) were fulfilled. Her 
grandchildren clang roand her — ^her daughter- 
in-law implored her to stay ; but go she would, 
and go she did. 

Soon afterwards I followed, having obtained 
the wished-for invitation. 

But, alas ! when I returned to the Grove a 
few months afterwards, the Wrexhams were 
arrayed in crape and bombazine. 

All was sadness in the house. — The grave 
had closed over the best of grandmothers ! — 
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THE FATAL WINDOW. 

We crack-brained saunterers through life, 
whose brains are stuffed to overflowing with 
the odd shreds and patches of tradition, are 
apt to affix a value to circumstances of lo- 
cality, trifles of no account in the eyes of 
sober-minded men, and wholly overlooked by 
the ordinary observer. 

Till within the last few months, there ex- 
isted in the Place Vendome, marring the uni- 
formity of its presentment, a single window, 
whose narrow panes and old-fashioned framing 
afforded a remarkable contrast to the noble 
plate-glass, so much better proportioned to 
the majestic architecture of the place, that 
filled the windows of the neighbouring houses. 
ITiough the chamber to which it admitted light 
was situated on the first-floor, or etage d'Uon- 
neuvy of one of the finest hotels of the square, 
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it had evidently remained untouched from the 
period of its construction; when even the 
palaces of the first kingdom of Europe be- 
trayed, in the inadequate quality and size of 
their window-panes, the imperfect progress of 
one of the most ancient and beautiful of the 
arts of invention. 

Every other drawing-room of the Place 
Vendome was adorned with capacious car^ 
reaua?^ so transparent as to deceive the eye 
into doubts of any intervening medium be- 
tween the cozy warmth within and the chilly 
atmosphere without. Yet in that one win- 
dow (the fatal window, as it was designated 
by all the old people of the neighbourhood) 
there remained the small, green, veiny squares, 
through which the financier. Law, used to 
gaze upon the gathering of the multitude be- 
low ; who first thronged thither to purchase 
his worthless paper; and finally, with the 
hope of tearing to pieces the arch-impostor, 
by whom that scheme of financial knavery 
was devised for the ruin of thousands. 

It was not, however, during John Law's 
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occupancy of the hotel in question, that the 
event took place which was the cause of affix- 
ing to the window so startling a designation. 
The sale of the adventurer's goods and chat- 
tels, consequent upon the breaking of the 
bubble, placed the noble mansion, stigmatized 
by his temporary occupancy, in the hands of 
one of the most opulent of that unpopular 
tribe, the Fermiers Genereuw of the kingdom. 
Monsieur de Baynolle (whose financial opera- 
tions were, not to speak it profanely, strictly 
within the letter of the law) was a man to 
regard with horror the dealings of his prede- 
cessors, as irregularities, innovations, and in- 
breaks into the routine of financial credit. He 
considered the post he had purchased a means 
of honestly turning his capital to account. It 
had pleased Heaven to make him rich; it 
pleased himself to make himself richer. Like 
the greater number of his confraternity, he 
did not slumber upon his opulence, but en- 
joyed an almost regal share of the luxuries of 
life ; purchasing at the highest cost not only 
the chef'd^ceuvres of art or science, but the 
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society of the most eminent among the wits, 
poets, philosophers, statesmen, and beanties 
of his time. For such things are purchaseable ; 
not, as the bargain-driyers say, from hand to 
hand ; but by splendid banquets, brilliant en- 
tertainments, and all the garlands and frippery 
suspended by the hand of frivolity over the 
wooden framework of life ! 

The Due de Choiseul and the Comte de Lau- 
raguais, the profligate Richelieu and brilliant 
Soubise, were the frequent guests of Monsieur 
Raynolle, both in his Place Vendome hotel, 
and at his splendid Chateau de Draveil. Nay, 
even St. Lambert and Marmontel, the Abbe 
Voisenon and Baron Grimm, crowded eagerly 
to his 'petits soupers. Nothing could be more 
retherche than the fare ; nothing more fashion- 
able than the society assembled. 

Nor was it possible to outrage moral feel- 
ing, or laugh at the notion of a Providence, 
with a better grace than did the guests of 
Monsieur Raynolle, the Fermier General! 
One might have fancied that this buyer-up of 
the good and beautiful things of this world 
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had also contracted with the great disposer 
of events for impunity from judgment to 
come. 

And yet the reckless libertine had a wife, 
— young, beautiful, brilliant, shrewd, — in 
name, if not in nature, an Englishwoman. 

In the course of his mercantile dealings, 
some ten years before, RaynoUe had become 
acquainted with a man, named Darley, the 
poor but honest cashier of a house of busi- 
ness, having intimate connection with the 
English market; and RaynoUe, on discover- 
ing that the daughter (for whom, in addition 
to a couple of grown-up sons, the indigent 
clerk was indebted to his marriage with a 
portionless Frenchwoman, of indifferent repu- 
tation) was young and beautiful beyond even 
the renowned beauties whom he was bold 
enough to consider his own, entertained no 
doubt of attaching her name to the catalogue 
of his household property. 

Neither Hester Darley nor her mother 
seemed indeed to oppose much obstacle to the 
supposition. His costly gifts were so well 
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received, his tedious visits were so obsequiously 
welcomed during the absence of the poor 
cashier on his daily duties, that Raynolle was 
almost pardonable in believing that the time 
was not far distant when his further visits 
would become superfluous ; in which insolent 
surmise he was strengthened by the discovery 
that Hester's elder brother, John Darley, had 
formed a clandestine marriage, almost as im- 
prudent as his father's, and that extreme 
misery might be expected to silence his oppo- 
sition to the disgrace of his sister. 

Of the younger brother, Gerard, the Fer- 
mier General knew nothing. For he was 
with the army in Flanders — a soldier of for- 
tune ; nor was it till on the very eve of the 
day which Raynolle had marked for the en- 
levement of Hester Darley, that the sudden 
arrival of the impetuous young man (to whom 
some considerate neighbour had despatched 
tidings of what was passing in his father's 
house) threw the projects of j;he Fermier 
General into confusion. 

" I am neither a brawler nor a bully," said 
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Gerard Darley, on finding RaynoUe, as he 
bad been taagbt to expect, established as 
master of the hoase during his father's ab- 
sence, " and the airs of grandeur you would 
assume with me, Monsieur le richardj are 
wholly thrown away. I fear neither the canes 
of your footmen, nor the staves of the huis^ 
sierSy with whose aid you are accustomed to 
make war upon your debtors. Only this I 
tell you — without rancour or malice — that 
you leave this house as the afiianced husband 
of my sister, or you leave it not alive. Hester 
is your equal, sir — for j/ou possess riches and 
consideration, she youth and beauty; and, in 
point of family, both alike are sprung from 
the people. But even did there exist a dis- 
parity of condition, you should have thought 
of it before your visits here brought disgrace 
on an honest family !" 

Madame Darley and her daughter listened 
in consternation to this arrogant address, not 
conceiving that the unsupported menaces of a 
youth of Gerard's age could be productive of 
any other result than that of incensing against 
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them the munificent patron to whom they had 
so many obligations ; and Hester grew pale 
with rage at the idea of any interruption to 
an intimacy which had been the means of 
affording such luxurious indulgences to her 
vanity, and rendering her an object of envy 
to their less fortunate neighbours. 

But her vexation was soon converted into 
hope of a more favourable issue, on discerning 
the weakness and terror of poor RaynoUe, 
when he found himself thus vigorously pressed 
by the reckless young sergeant of dragoons. 
With features contracted by rage, he finally 
yielded to the imperious demands of Gerard 
Darley. A notary was sent for ; a legal sig- 
nature secured ; and when Ray nolle, accord- 
ing to his previous intention, bore the beauti- 
ful Hester from her obscure home, it was as 
his lawful wife ! One only stipulation did the 
wily financier make on the occasion, — ^that 
not a syllable should be suffered to transpire 
of the mode in which the marriage had been 
achieved ; while his sole act of vengeance upon 
those of whom he conceived himself the dupe, 
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consisted in a decree that not one of the 
Darley family should ever set foot within his 
gates. 

Meanwhile, the admiration excited in society 
by the charms of the new beauty, (as Madame 
RaynoUe was universally denominated by the 
gallants of the court) almost reconciled her 
Tain-glorious husband to a connection into 
which he had been forced at the point of the 
sword. Of her origin, nothing was known ; 
and the financier having been artful enough 
to make a hurried journey to London previous 
to placing his beautiful bride at the head of 
his establishment, Madame RaynoUe passed 
among her husband's friends as a belle miladt/j 
whom he had brought back with him from the 
chartered fatherland of fine horses and fine 
women. 

Who now so worshipped as the charming 
wife of the millionary Fermier General? — 
Her por4;rait was on the easel of every artist; 
her name imparted distinction to every fa- 
shionable invention. To the indignation of 
Madame de Pompadour, ribbons were tied up 
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into bows a la Rajnolle ; chickens were stewed 
a la Ray nolle ; pralines crisped a la Raynolle ; 
carriages painted in garlands d la Raynolle ; 
eyeiything worn, tasted, or displayed at that 
moment in Paris, was named in honour of the 
diyinity in whose hair flashed a coronet of 
diamonds surpassing even that of the Queen ; 
and towards whose box at the opera the eyes 
and acclamations of the whole assembly were 
directed. Voltaire addressed to her, under 
the name of Nesera, one of his choicest odes ; 
and the prettiest of Marmontel's tales was 
dedicated to the presiding angel of the Place 
Yendome. 

Hie Fermier General was satisfied. — ^Eclat 
was all he coveted in this world: and his 
handsome young wife excited as much ap- 
plause as his statues of Daphne and Chloe by 
Couston, or the frescoes of his dining-room by 
Boucher. He saw himself an object of envy, 
and was content. Already, too, he recognised 
a kindred spirit in the lovely Hester. Vain 
and ostentatious, her nature was cold and arti- 
fidal as his own ; and he was indebted to his 
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wife for a thousand cogent suggestions for the 
advancement of their position in society. 

The purchase of a princely estate in Langue- 
doc, endowed with privileges of ennoblement, 
converted them into the Marquis and Mar- 
quise de Montmery ; the purchase of an office 
in the royal household entitled them to an 
entree at court. In consideration of the fair 
aspirant after the honours of Versailles, 
Louis XV. made no opposition ; and though 
certain of the more stiff-necked of the Queen's 
ladies were indignant at seeing a mere bour- 
geoise raised to their level, they dared not 
venture any open demonstration of displea- 
sure. In the grand monde of Paris, as in the 
laws of England, ** Le Boi le veut .'" rendered 
the rule absolute. 

On the nights when the fetes of the new 
Marquise de Montmery set the windows of 
her hotel into a blaze, as vast a crowd was 
collected in the Place Vendome as in the tu- 
multuous days of John Law. Many among 
them had witnessed the triumphs of that un- 
principled adventurer. 
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" At that very window he used to stand, 
and with fiendish glee survey the poor dupes 
below, the last livre of whose earnings he was 
filching !" they would exclaim, pointing to a 
window of the first floor, from which now 
issued a dazzling gleam of light, emitted by 
the brilliant boudoir of the lovely Marquise. 
— Others, turning from the spot, were heard 
to whisper, " The place is doomed ! A curse 
ought to be upon the window from whence 
John Law numbered his victims !" 

Instead of a curse, however, a blessing 
seemed to be on all belonging to the Marquis 
and Marquise de Montmery. As their prodi- 
gality increased, their means were doubled. 
His speculations were uniformly triumphant ; 
till " lucky as Montmery " became a proverb 
in the money-market of more than one Eu- 
ropean city. Fifteen years after the mar- 
riage, (on the origin of which he no longer 
suffered a reflection to disturb the harmony of 
his thoughts) the Fermier General was as fast 
united to his fair Hester by similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, as he had formerly been 
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by the brilliancy of a complexion, which, sooth 
to say, was now, like most dazzlingly fair com- 
plexions, somewhat on the wane. 

The time was now come, indeed, for the 
Marchioness to experience a similar change in 
the colour of her fortunes. One evening, 
about ten years after her marriage, during 
the absence of her husband, who was inspect- 
ing the erection of a splendid conservatory at 
Draveil, a strange cavalier insisted on forcing 
his way into her presence with a vehemence not 
to be withstood by a whole regiment of lacqueys. 

" Yes, it is I !" cried Gerard Darley, fling- 
ing down his hat on a table of malachite and 
gold, on finding himself face to face with his 
proud sister in her luxurious boudoir. " You 
are surprised to see me here. You had hoped 
never to see me again. Ungrateful for the 
energy of soul and arm which served to place 
you in the position you now occupy, you de- 
spise your obscure brother, who, trust me, 
madam, renders back with interest the con- 
tempt of the Marquise de Montmery !" — 

*^ You must be aware that the prohibitions 
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of my hosband— " Madame de Montmery was 
beginning. 

"I have sedolously respected them," re- 
plied (jerard with a bitter sneer. ^^ I did not 
appeal to year opnlence when your parents 
lay dying in misery and neglect. I did not 
appeal to your affection when year wretched 
brother, distracted by the loss of his young 
wife, fell by his own hand, leaving two help- 
less orphans to my protection. I did not 
appeal to your pity when one of these poor 
babes, requiring tenderer aid than could be 
afforded by its soldier uncle, pined away till 
it rejoined its parents in the grave. I appeal 
not to it even now, madam, though one of the 
only two on earth in whose veins blood kin- 
dred with your own is flowing, stands in 
urgent need of your protection. — ^But I com- 
mand it, Hester ! — I command it in the name 
of those who gave you life. I command it in 
the name of that most high God who hath 
called them to himself. I command it in the 
name of the world's opinion, more influential 
over your mind than either !" — 
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What is it you require of me ?" faltered 
the Marchioness, overawed bj the resolute 
sternness of her brother. 

^^ That during my absence in the opening 
campaign, you accord your protection to the 
orphan daughter of John Darley," replied 
Gerard. " The camp is not a fit home for a 
girl of her years and beauty ; and where am 
I to place her, unless where she has a right 
to be, in the household of her nearest female 
relative ?" 

" It is well," replied Madame de Montmery 
coldly. " During your absence, my niece shall 
be duly cared for." 

" I had rather the words were uttered in 
a more womanly tone," remonstrated Gerard ; 
" nevertheless, I accept the pledge. Hester 
Darley is now fifteen, — ^fair and innocent, as 
was a former Hester Darley at those tender 
years. — Her birth and breeding, though hum- 
ble, are equal to those of the Marquise de 
Montmery. She must not be treated as a 
slave, — she must not be treated as a me- 
nial." 
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'^She shall be treated as my brotlier^s 
child," interrupted Hester, eager to bring the 
interview to a close. 

" Nay, more. Unendowed with the means 
of forming a noble alliance, I will not hare 
her thrust into the dissolute circles that fre- 
quent this house. Let her dwell in seclusion 
till my return, when I shall require at your 
hands an account of her welfare. You know 
me — ^you are aware that Gerard Darley is not 
to be trifled with. — ^Let the prosperity of my 
poor charge allow me nothing to com- 
plain of." 

However irritated by the arrogance of the 
trooper^s tone, Madame de Montmery felt that 
the best method to keep peace with him was 
to subscribe ' to his conditions ; and within an 
hour, the young girl, as yet a stranger to her, 
was deposited under her care. That night 
young Hester Darley slept under the roof of 
the Marchioness. 

The only comfort to the aunt, on beholding 
the extraordinary beauty of the girl thus per- 
emptorily committed to her charge, was the 
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injunction of Gerard that she should not figure 
in the gay society of the Hotel Montmery. 
Hester Darley, though presenting an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to her aunt and namesake, 
was a thousand times lovelier than the Mar- 
chioness, even in her prime. She possessed 
that transparent fairness rarely seen, unless in 
persons of EngUsh descent ; enhanced by a 
glossy elasticity, which sadly put to shame 
the faded cheeks of her kinswoman, withered 
by vigils and dissipation. 

" This would never do !" murmured Madame 
de Montmery, as she noted the resplendent 
beauty of the timid young girl. " I would 
not that even the Marquis should see me 
thrown into the shade by this minion. This 
very day I shall despatch her, under the care 
of my woman, to the superior at Moret; 
where, till Gerard's return, she may abide 
for the completion of her education. Should 
he fall in the wars, as his headlong rashness 
renders probable, she may become a perma- 
nent inmate of the convent. The good abbess 
has too many obligations to us not to accept 
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a moderate dowry with a kinswoman of the 
Marchioness de Montmery." 

On the return of the Marquis from Draveil, 
the affair was briefly explained to him ; when, 
as nsnal, he approved of the arrangements of 
his wife. But he testified little interest in the 
affair. His faculties were already impaired 
by the influence of a malady, which in a few 
weeks' time carried him to the grave, leaving 
Madame la Marquise sole comptroller of his 
princely inheritance. 

Engrossed by the cares and irritations in- 
separable from such a charge, Madame de 
Montm^ry had scarcely leisure to discover the 
tediousness of a year of Avidowhood. Though 
resolved to reappear in the world at its expi- 
ration more brilliant than ever, to imbibe 
anew the incense of poets and flatterers of the 
court, and, if possible, unite herself in second 
marriage with a man of untarnished blazon 
and illustrious lineage, she was too much oc- 
cupied with processes of law, and the comptes 
rendus of her various intendants, to do more 
than direct the preparation of an infinity of 
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rich dresses and costly suits of jewels, in which 
she intended to blaze forth on her reappear- 
ance at Versailles. Madame de Pompadour's 
death (which occurred eight months after that 
of the Marquis) had cleared the way for a 
thousand ambitious projects on the part of 
the unprincipled beauties of the court of 
Louis XV. 

Of '^ cette jeune Esther y' meanwhile, the 
ostentatious widow knew no more than was 
communicated once a quarter by her friend 
the abbess ; — namely, that she edified the 
whole convent by her piety, gentleness, and 
grace, — to say nothing of the divine beauty 
which, one day or other, would cause strange 
emotions among the profane; which lauda- 
tions were, of course, accompanied with. the 
usual claims for the cost of the young lady's 
maintenance and education. These missives 
were carefully laid aside by Madame de Mont- 
mery, to be exhibited to her severe brother on 
his return from the army, in evidence of the 
noble manner in which she had performed her 
duty to his protegee. 
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From time to time, there arrived a harsh 
letter from Darley, demanding tidings of his 
beloved Hester — ^his nursling, — his darling, — 
to which the Marchioness returned a dry and 
succinct reply. But she saw that there must 
be no trifling with this stern guardian, — ^that 
she was deeply accountable to him for the 
welfare of the girl, — and that he was capable 
of proceeding to the worst extremities to 
avenge any evil that befell his favourite niece. 

What, therefore, was the consternation of 
Madame de Montmery when, at the expiration 
of the fifth quarter of Hester's residence at 
Moret, and of her own widowhood, — just as 
she was beginning to enjoy with almost more 
than her former animation the gorgeous festi- 
vaU of Versailles, and the addresses of a hun- 
dred noble adorers — she was apprized by the 
superior of Moret that Mademoiselle Darley 
(no longer cette belle Esther!) must be in- 
stantly removed from the establishment. 

In the hope of softening by a gratuity the 
determination of the abbess, Madame de Mont- 
mery hastened with all speed to Moret ; but. 
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alas ! only to find her perplexities converted 
into utter consternation. The gentle, timid 
Hester, the model of pemionnaires^ had dis- 
graced the convent — ^her family — ^herself! — 
Permitted by the indulgence of the partial 
abbess to accompany the noble family of one 
of her companions to a royal rendezvous de 
chasse held within half a league of Moret, du- 
ring the sojourn of the court at Fontainebleau, 
Hester, on the second day of the f§tes, had 
disappeared from her friends, — had been forty- 
eight hours absent, — and at length made her 
way on foot to the gates of the convent in 
such a plight, as to render a reception a mat- 
ter of grace on the part of the abbess. 

To these humiliating statements, and the 
bursts of fury from the Marchioness which 
succeeded, poor Hester, pale and motionless 
as a statue, replied only by an almost uncon- 
scious assertion that she was married, — that 
time would bring her innocence to light ; — in 
confirmation of which she showed on her finger 
a diamond ring of considerable value. Her 
two j udges were startled. They saw at once 
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that she had fallen a yictim to some bold and 
practised seducer of the court. But neither 
persuasions nor menaces could extract from 
the lips of the young girl further avowals, 
further explanation. So public, meanwhile, 
had been the sC/andal, that the abbess per- 
sisted in her refusal to retain her pension- 
naire ; and, sorely against her will, the Mar- 
chioness was forced to convey back the 
humbled delinquent to the Hotel Montmery. 

A secluded chamber was now assigned to 
Hester. The Marchioness decided that the 
disgrace of the recent event could only be 
obliterated by an immediate marriage ; and 
nothing was easier than for the rich widow to 
secure by a sufficient dowry an alliance suit- 
able to the modest pretensions of her niece. 
She even commenced negociations with the 
intendant of her Languedoc estates for the 
hand of his son ; and finally signified to 
Hester, that unless the unknown seducer, 
whose name she refused to disclose, presented 
himself within two months to claim her as his 
wife, she must give her hand to Alexis Duval. 
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Madame de Montmery trembled at the mere 
apprehension of Gerard's return, till the clear- 
ing up of a mystery so dishonourable to his 
beloved niece. 

Meanwhile, nothing could exceed the wretch- 
edness of the unhappy Hester. Her obstinacy 
in refusing to disclose the name of him whom 
she regarded as her plighted husband arose, in 
truth, from ignorance of his title. In offering 
himself as her protector when separated from 
her party by the crowd assembled in the gar- 
dens of the palace of Fontainebleau, to wit- 
ness a feu d^ artifice in honour of the King's 
arrival, he had described himself as one of the 
royal household ; and, on her ingenuous avowal 
of her own name and situation, had declared 
himself to be an intimate acquaintance of the 
Marquise de Montmery. 

Confiding in this assurance, the poor girl, 
in the course of the scandalous deceptions 
practised upon her, after being persuaded to 
accept a refuge in the palace, gave full credit 
to his assertions that his rank and fortune 
were such as to preclude all possibility of re- 
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fusal on the part of her relations, when he 
should present hunself to claim the hand of 
his affianced wife. How could she disbelieve 
him ? His deportment was so noble, — his elo- 
quence so convincing, — ^his manner so grace- 
ful ! He was the only man from whose lips 
she had heard avowals of admiration, profes- 
sions of love ; and even now, amid all her 
humiliations, (and the discredit thrown upon 
her assertions of having escaped from the pa- 
lace, on discovering that attempts were made 
to detain her a prisoner,) those professions 
and those graceful gestures dwelt upon her 
memory as endowed with only too dangerous 
a charm. She felt that she could love only 
that audacious stranger. Morning, noon, and 
night she prayed upon her bended knees that 
he might fulfil his pledges, and appear to claim 
her as his own, so as to prevent her being 
forced into a hateful marriage, to the injury 
of an honourable man. 

Certain, from their former conversation, 
that he for whose crime she was making atone- 
ment was well acquained with her abode, and 
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must have learned at Moret her removal from 
the convent, she persuaded herself day after 
day that her penance was about to end, — ^that 
he would come, — that the preparations for 
her marriage with Alexis Duval would be dis- 
continued, — ^that happiness was still in store for 
her. — but every night she laid down her aching 
head upon a sleepless pillow ! — No token 
of his arrival — ^no change in her destinies ! 

Madame de Montmery had nothing further to 
apprehend from the introduction of the poor 
girl into her coterie. *^Cette belle Esther'' 
was wasting to a shadow. Not a tinge of 
colour on her cheek, — not a spark of anima- 
tion in her downcast eyes. To crown all, the 
preliminaries of peace were signed, and it was 
expected that a few weeks' time would bring 
back the French armies from Germany ; and 
the Marchioness actually shuddered as she 
anticipated the arrival of her brother. 

" Expect not a day's delay after the ap- 
pointed period !" said she to her suffering 
niece. *^ Alexis Duval is already arrived in 
Paris. The writings are preparing — ^you will 
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find that I have supplied a handsome dowry 
and noble trousseau.^^ have neglected no- 
thing to secure the happiness of her who has 
so ill repaid my former bounties." 

Sometimes, poor Hester persuaded hei'self 
that her unknown lover, not daring to present 
himself to Madame de Montmery, might be 
wandering in the vicinity of the Hotel, in the 
hopes of catching a glimpse of the object of 
his attachment. Her allotted chamber over- 
looked the courtyard ; she had no means of 
obtaining a view of the Place. Aware, how- 
ever, that every day at a certain hour Madame 
de Montmery quitted the Hotel to exhibit 
herself and her sumptuous equipage on the 
Cours la Reine, she watched one morning till 
the coach and six rolled out of the porte 
cocherCy and the household servants retreated 
to the offices ; then, stealing from her retreat, 
made her way to those gorgeous saloons which 
she never considered without awe, as the habi- 
tation of her heartless kinswoman. 

With a stealthy step she traversed the 
gaudy chambers ; across whose windows were 
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drawn heavy draperies of crimson brocade, 
embellished with fringes of golden bullion. 
But the fresh air from without reached her as 
she approached the boudoir which terminated 
the suite. That window at least must be open. 
The termination of all her sorrows was perhaps 
at hand ; — and, with the sanguine impetuosity 
of youth, the heart of the poor invalid beat 
almost to bursting when she reflected that she 
might be on the eve of beholding him whose 
features were indelibly impressed upon her 
memory, — upon her affections. — He^ at least, 
would not despise her — he^ at least, must still 
treat her with gentleness and respect. 

At that moment, a strain of music reached 
her from without. A military band was 
striking up in the Place, as if to honour the 
arrival of some royal personage. With a pant- 
ing bosom, regardless of the strange figure she 
ttiust present with her dishevelled hair and 
long white wrapper, Hester approached the 
open window. 

A brilliant procession was indeed passing ; 
the King in person, followed by his whole 6tat 
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major, proceeding to pass in review his royal 
guard upon the esplanade of the Hotel des In- 
yalides ! — 

Amid the tumultuous clash of cymbals and 
braying of trumpets that celebrated the royal 
progress, the crowd assembled in the Place 
fancied they heard a piercing shriek. And it 
might be so ; for the royal personage whose 
uncovered head was so affably declined to the 
salutations of the multitude was no other than 
the lawless libertine of Fontainebleau ; and 
the fair wasted corpse which, on the return of 
Madame de Montmery from her drive, was 
found extended cold across the sill of the fatal 
window, was that of the ill-starred niece of 
Gerard Darley ! — 

Fortunately for the Marchioness, her brother 
was not fated to return alive to France to 
work out his threat of retribution. It was 
considered a singular circumstance, however, 
that from the period in question to the day 
of her death, she never again set foot in her 
hotel in the Place Vendome. 

Many people conceived that her precipitate 
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retreat to her estates in Languedoc was pro* 
duced by the refusal of the King to sign her 
contract of marriage with the Comte de Bain- 
vilier, a iliember of the royal household. But 
the publication of the archives of police at the 
Revolution proved that Madame de Montmery 
had been escorted thither under surveillance, 
by virtue of a lettre de cachet. She was never 
suffered to re-appear at court; Louis XV. 
being desirous to usurp to himself the mono- 
poly of heartlessness and crime, as well as to 
secure the secret of his disgraceful excesses. 

Such was the history of the fatal window, 
to which a superstitious charm was long at- 
tached by the after-possessors of the Hotel 
Montmery. But, as if to crown the pecu- 
liarities of this strange eventful history, the 
demolition of this strange memento of the 
vices of the olden time occurred some years 
ago in the course of the improvement achieved 
in the house by its late proprietress, the Ba- 
roness de Feuch^res. 

THE END. 
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The manuscript of these "Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second" was found at Strawberry Hill on the death of Horace Walpole, 
along with that of the *' Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third," 
lately published by Sir Denis Le Marchant, in two chests, relative to 
which the author left written directions that they, were not to be 
opened till a considerable period after his decease. That time having 
arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the 
Memoirs had been bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave), decided on 
giving them to the public ; and that they might possess every possible 
advantage it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial 
auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated indt- 
▼iduals of the time, and distinguished scholarship, appeared to point him 
oat as above all men peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them 
for the press. 

There can be no question that the " Memoirs of the Reign of 
George 11/' far exceed in public interest any of the numerous 
productions of the same accomplished pen. The writer was in a 
position either to observe the extraordinary events then occurring, or 
to command intelligence from the most secret sources. Known as the 
son of the ablest minister the age produced ^Sir Robert Walpole) and 
having many of his nearest frieods and relatives members at different 
periods either of the government or of the opposition, it is impossible 
to imagine an individual more favourably circumstanced to record the 
stirring scenes and great events that made the reign of George II. 
so remarkable* But to these advantages must be added a talent in 
portraying the characteristics of his contemporaries, and a vivacity in 
describing the scenes in which they figured so conspicuously, in which 
be is without a rival. 

'* The intimacy which,'* as Lord Holland most truly observes in his 
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. introiliictioD to tkis w«il^ " ihm aatboi enjojod with many of tbe 
cbief peraoiMfpes af tiM tine% and wfavt he ciAb lus propeBsity to 
taction, made him acqnamted with the most secret intrigues aad nego- 
tiations ef parties," and his loadahip i^Me on to sUte that the period 
of which he treats ia a part of onr history little kno^n Id ns^ vet 
wed deserving our cariosity, atf it fbrms a transition from the expiiiag 
straggles of Jacobitism to the more important contests that have 
since engaged and still occupy ," oof attention. *' His account of par- 
liamentary debates alone/' he adds, " would be a raloable addition to 
our hiatory." On the aama siO^t the" aiuhnr himself says in the 
postscript to these memoita, " For the Sacta, each as were not pohlic, 
1 received them chieflj from my father and Mr. Fox, both men of 
Toracity; and some fram commvueatioa with the Duke of Bedford 
at the rirj time diey were in agitation. I am content to rest their 
authentid^ cm the sincerity of such men. The speeches I can affirm, 
nay, of ereiy one of them, to be atill more authentic, as I took 
notea at the time, and hare delivered the argaments jast as I heard 
them." 

It maybe as well to remind the reader that the reign of George II. 
was rotfiered meoMirable by tbe dawning of the ^eatneas of Pitt, and 
tbe minority of George III. ; by the straggles of tbe grandson of James 
II., commonlj called *' Tbe Ypong Pretender," to win back tbe for- 
feited throne of the Stuarts ; by the opposition to the reigning king of 
his son Frederick Prince of Wales ; by the remarkable trial and exe- 
cution of Admiral Byng, and tbe no less celebrated codrt>martial on 
Lord George Sackvilie ; by tbe splendid victories of Wolfe in America, 
and Lord Clive ia India ; tbe capture of Cherbourg, the acquiFitioo of 
Cape Breton, and the naval triumphs of Boscawen, Howe, Hawke, 

' Watson, Vernon, and Saunders. The most distinguished of contem- 
porary sovereigns were Frederick the Great, Louis XV., Aogustus 
King of Saxonv, the Czarina Elizabeth, and tbe Empress Maria 
Theresa ; and m consequence of the interest George II. took in Iiis 
Hanpverian dominions, the English were continually engaged in tbe 
war then raging in Germany, in which these sovereigns were involved. 
These iucidents are chronicled with a masterly band by Walpole ; 

' and the reader will look in vain elsewhere for the spirited sketches 
that enrich the nan^ative of the various actors in tbem at home and 
abroad. In no. otber work can he hope so thoroughly to become ac- 
quainted with tbe features of such statesmen as Sir Robert Walpole, 
Bolingbroke, Pulteney, John Duke of Bedford, the Pelhams, the Towns- 

: hends, tbe Grenvilles, Chatham, Fox, and the otber great names that 

• adorned the cabinet and the senate — or of Chesterfield, Bobb Dodding- 
ton, George Selwyn, and Hanbury Williams ; politicians, however, 
who seemed to care much more for the reputation of wits than the 

; fanae of senators, tbough they possessed considerable pretensions to both 

i characters. But the careful chronicler omits no link in the social 
scale that may serve to characterise the curious age he delineates. The 
result is a history which, with the veracity of a chronicle, affords equal 

- entertainment with the most vivacious romance, and though sufficiently 

. attractive in its own merits to all classes of readers, is essential to erery 
library containing any portion of the Walpole Works and Corres- 

: pondence. 
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especially. It contains a mass of ercry kind of historical matter of 
interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived 
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"The execution of this work 'is equal to the conceptioD. Great 
pains have been taken to make it both interesting and valaable."— 
Literary Gazette, 

"A charming work — full of interest, at onc6 serious and^ pleasing.* 
•^Monsieur GmzoL 

'* This wori^ is .'written by a lady of considerable learning, indefati* 
gable industry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a 
biographer and an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject 
of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting to 
all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community 
to whom the more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and 
instruction. The whole work should be read, and no doubt will be 
read, by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid arrange- 
ment of facts, derived from autiientic sources, exhibiting a combina- 
tion of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met 
with in biographers of crowned heads." — Times, (Third Notice.^ 
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thtf whole of the brilliant period of tbe life of Ler nncle, Mr. Pitt, 
Lady Hester Stanhope (wbo was the partner of bis secret counsels) 
was drawn. into daily intercourse with the most remiarkahle people of 
the age — statesmen, wits, diplomatists, men of letters and science, 
women of fashio|i and celebrity, ^and all the members of the royal 
family, with whom she was upon terms of familiar intimacy. 
■. Ambng tbe numerous remarkable personages of whom • interestieg 
particulars and anecdotes are given in these volumes will be found 
the following -.—George III,, George IV., Queen Caroline, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Sheridan, the Duke of Wellington, . the Man^uis of Aber- 
com. Lords Chatham, Bate, Liverpool, Hawkesbury, Hood, St Asaph, 
Bridport, Brougham, Palmerston, Carrington, Ebrington, Suffolk, 
Byron, and Camelford, Sir Edward Sugdeo, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Abercrombie, Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Beau Bmmmell, Lady 
Charlotte Bury, Mrs. Fitzberbert, &c. 
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"This work is intended to complete the < Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope.' As the ' Memoirs' embraced a period of about fifteen years, 
in which were traced the causes which led to the ' decline and fall' of 
her Ladyship's somewhat visionary Empire in the East, the ' Travels' 
take up her history from the time she quitted England, and, by 
a faithful narrative of her extraordinary adventures, show the rise 
and growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct ]ine may at once be 
drawn between this and all other books of travels in tbe East— for it 
boasts of a heroine who marches at the head of Arab tribes through 
the Syrian Desert — who calls Governors of Cities to her aid while she 
excavates the earth in search of hidden treasures — ^who sends Generale 
with their troops to carry fire and sword into the fearful passes of a 
mountainous country to avenge the death of a murdered travellei^^ 
and who then goes defenceless and unprotected to sit down a sojourner 
in the midst of them*" 
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'* We were rejoiced at the announcement of the intended publication 
of JLord Nelson's Letters, and we confess that we have not been disap- 
pointed by the editor's performance of his task. This collection 
promises to be the most genuine and true portrait of a great public 
character which the world has ever seen." — Times. 

"The Letters of Nelson, will hereafter ^e the manual of the sailori, j 
«s the sister service has found a guide in the Dispatches of the Duke 
of Wellington. All that was to be expected from the well-lqiown talent 
of the editor, united to an enthusiasm for his hero, which has carried 
}iim triumphantly through the extraordinary labour of investigating 
and ascertaining every fact in the . slightest degree besring upon his 
subject, is to be found in this volume, in which, from the beginning to 
the end, by a continued series of letters. Nelson is made his own his-, 
torian." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

'* Sir Harris Nicolas has imposed a great obligation upon the country 
bv this publication. The collection is a model in its kind. The family 
that shall want this book must be ungrateful to the memory of 
Nelson." — Standard. 

*' This publication in its idea and execution, is very honourable to all 
engaged in.it. Nor will it be possible to imagine a nobler national 
trophy. There is no warrior or statesman in our history, from Alfred 
downwards, of whom England has so many reasons to be proud, as 
Nelson. This collection is enriched with Letters hitherto unprinted, to 
an extent the most sanguine could hardly have looked for." — Examiner. . 

"The Dispatches of Nelson will range side bv side with those of Wel- 
lington. Englishmen will associate their heroic deeds, and point their 
aoos to these kindred works as the best memorials of their services*"'— 
Globe. 
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anecdote, and delectable gossip, and full of sound and discreet views 
of persons and things, will be perused with interest by all classes of 
readers^" — Post, 

''This work presents an unrivalled combination of attraction. 

That extraordinary man Johnson, is painted &r better than he is by 

Boswell." — Court Journal. 
" A valuable addition to the literature of our country." — Age, 
"We know not when we have been ao delighted with a book aa 

with Miss Bume/s Diary. Every page teeais with interest." — 

Weekbf Chrmkk, 

%* The Seventh Ydnme, completing the pubUoLtkn, will appear 

immediately. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM TEE CONQUiaiOE, 

Bt THOMAS BOSGO£» Ss9. 

One Tobime, tmall 8r(s ^ir^ Bovinit* price lOt; 9d, IxKOtd* 

"This life of the Conqueror is the int attempt made to do full justice « 
to his charecter and talents. The namtire k very careful and precise, 
snd coHects all that has been recorded ctmceming' either the pnrate or 
public career of Wifliam.*— ^nftnmia. 

'* The historical reader will find this a work of peculiar interest. It 
displays throughout the most painstaking research, and a style of 
narratire which has all the lucidity and strength of Gibboo. It is 
a work with which, shedding such a light as we are justified ia saymg 
it will do upon Euglish history, evtty library ought to be proyided." — 
Sunday Times, 



LETTERS OF ROYAL & ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES j 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAIO); 

Now first published from the Originals, with Introductory Notices, 

By MARY ANN EVERETT WOOD. 

In three yolumes, small 8yo, with Facsimile Aatographs, &c< Price 

3 Iff. 6dL bound. 

** This collection of letters is yeiy eurioos and very valuable. The 
general reader will derive great instruction from its pages, and the 
reader of history will find it of considerable service. The editress ha^ 
accomplished well a remarkably laborious task. She has collected 
together the letters of the most illustrious women of England, whose 
lives extend over a period of four centuries and a half, and has 
taken infinite pains to render the subjeot of the letters iatdllgibU tp 
the reader by prefixing a note, varying in length as tibe occadon 
reqvires. Tbey are rendered from q^any lang^nages, the Latin, Iti^aa, 
Spanish, Norman, French, Scotch, and antiqaated English. The work 
certainly deserves a vride sncceas. Miss Wood has labowed assidu- 
ously at her task, and accomplished it wiefl. It required no oidi- 
nary amount of patience and perseverance to wade through the 
dosty parchments and old MSS. she most have had to consult She 
l»s dipped into the valuable ooUeetion of the Tower of Londoo^ 
searched the British Museum, the College of Arms» the Rolls House, 
the Chapter House, the Bodleian and AshmdliaB Libraries, the Bib- 
linthdque du Boi, and Archiyes du Royaume at Paris, and many other 
sources too numerous to mention.'* — SmAay Times* 
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MR. COLBURN'S new PtJBLICATIONS. 



THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

lORD BROUGHAM'S LIVES OF MEN OF 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 

WHO FI^OUBISHED DUBING THE BEIGN OF GEOBGE III. 

(With Original Letters), 
Comprising Db. Johnson, Adam Smith (with an analytical view of 
his great work), Lavoisier, Gibbon, Sir J. Banks and D'Alembert. 
Bojal 8yo, with Portraits, 21«. hound. 



THE 



DIARY AND MEMOIES OF SOPHIA 

DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

NOW FIB8T PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 

Second Edition, in 2 vols. Syo, with Portrait, 28«. hound. 

"A work abounding in the romance of real life.'' — Messenger. 

** A book of manrellous revelations, establishing beyond all doubt 
the perfect innocence of the beautiful, highly gifted, and inhomaqly 
treated Sophia Dorothea." — Naval and Military Gazette* 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 

COMMONLY CALLED THE " YOUNG PRETENDER," 

WITH NOTICES OF THE REBELLION IN 1745. 

BY C. L. KLOSE, ESQ. 

• Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with portrait, 24«. bound. 

"This work may justly claim the credit of being the fullest and 
most authentic narrative of this great era of English history ."— 
Messenger. 

LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

Now first collected from the Originals in Royal archives and fsom. 
Qther authentic sources, private as well as public. 

Edited with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by J. O. 
Halliwell, Esq., F. R..S., &c. 2 vols small Svo, with portraits, 2U. 
boun4. 

•< A valuable addition to -oar mass, of historic materials — as valu. 
able no doubt, as almost any other that has appeared in our time." — 
Athenaum, 

** We have here the sayings and doings of our sovereigns told by 
themselves in a manner far more interesting than in any work we are 
acquainted with." — Literary Gazette. 
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HISTORY OF 

THE CAPnvrrY of napoleon 

AT ST. HELENA. 

BY GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in ExUe, and Testamentary Execator. 
Now first translated and published from the author's original manu- 
script. Four Yols. 8yo, bound in doth. 
*' Genenl Count Montbolon, Napoleon's companion in exile, and tei- 
tamenUry executor, has determined by detailed and honest statements, 
to bring* every thing connected with this important event before tha 
eyes of civilised Europe* We hare read his volumea with .intense 
interest and curiosity, and we are eager to acknowledge the general 
good sense, right feeling, and strong desire for impartiality that haye 
signalised tbem. They contain innumerable passages of interest, 
amusement, and information." — Court JoumaL 



THE ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH EDITION. 
Now in course of publication, embellished with portraits, price only 5«« 

each volume, in 8vo, 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY 

OP 

THE CONSULATE AJ^D THE EMPIRE 

OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A sequel to his History of the French Revolution. Translated , with 
the sanction and approval of the Author, by D* Forbes Campbbll, Esq. 

Having filled at different times, the high o£5ces of Minister of the 
Interior, of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, 
M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities beyond the reach of every other 
biographer of Napoleon, for procuring, from exclusive and authentic 
sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As guardian to 
the archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and4>tber 
documents of the highest importance, hitherto known only to a privi- 
leged few, and the publication of which cannot fail to produce a great 
sensation. From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears has also de* 
rived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, 
and letters, all hitherto unpublished and most of them destined for 
political reasons to remain so. have been placed at his disposal ; while 
all the leading characters of the empire, who were alive when the 
author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a mass 
of incidents and anecdotes, which have never before appeared in print, 
and the accuracy and vsdue of which may be inferred from the fact of 
these parties having been themselves eye-witnesses of, or actors in, the 
great events of the period. 

%* To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be par* 
ticular in givinr their orders for "Colburn's AuTHOaxsin Edition^ 

TRAKSLATEn BY D. FORBES CaMPBELL." 
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10 MR. COLBURN*S NEW PDBUCATIONS. 

MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ; 

Oompiising the Lives of the Speakers and Eminent Statesmen, and 
Lawyers, from the OoiiTeDtion Pariiament of 1688-9, to the passing of 
the Befonn BSUin 1832; 

BT WH. CHAKLES TOWKSEND, ESQ., H^ 

BBOOKIIER OF HACCUSSflELD* 

Dedicated by permission to Sir R(»ebt Pbbl. 
S T0& Bto, price S89. hoond. 
^ We htift here a oollectioo of biognphieal notices of aH the Speakers 
who have presided darinff die faondred and forty-fonr years above 
defined, and of aevenl Mwabers of Farfiameat the most distinguished 
in that period. Much nsefnl and canons information is scattered 
throogfaoat the vbfamies."<-»Qiiarfer4f Beoiew. 



. 



WOMAK AM) HER MASTER; 

OB, THE HESTORT OF THE FEMALE SEX FROM THE 

EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY LADY MORGAK. 

Two vohL, post 8vo, price 21«. 

**Lady Morgan has imparted to history the chann of romance. 
We have read her series of rapid hut brilliant and vigorous sketches 
with an interest which many a Novel fails to ex.dtB/'-^Weekfy Chronicle, 



PRmCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

BY FREDERICK SHOBERL, ESQ. 

Seoo§d Edition, revised, with Additions, by Authority. In one toL 
post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Frinoe, 8& 6d bonnd. 
" The best and most authentic Work on the subject of the Frinoe 
Consort and his Family."--JoA]i .BaflL 



MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 

BY MBS. FORBES BUSH. 

Second Edition, dedicated, by permiasioD, to her Msjeaty the Quebn 
or THB FaKKcn, and induding a Memoir of her Majeaty. In 2 vok, 
small 8vo, with Fortiaits, 21a. bound. 

" This charming Work comprises a separate Meaaoir of eveiy Qoeen 
of France from the eariiiBt of her annala to tiie fidl of Napoleoa. The 
work of Mia. fioah cannot fiul of being a desirafala acqniaition to every 
library in the kingdom." — Sun, 
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MEMOIES OF THE BABTIONIAN PRINCESS, 

MARIA THERESA ASMAR, 



Dan^bter of Eaiir AbdaQik Asmar ; ftomher Birth, amid tkft RaiM 
of NioBTahy in 1804^ to bar amYftl in Englind* ia 1842, Written hy 
Hezself, and translated into Kngliah ; containing a Narratita of tka 
Persecatioos and Deatrucdon of ber Famil/. on acooont of their ad« 
herence to the Christian Faith ; of the Scenes ahe haa vitneaaod and 
the Trials she has experienced daring her Reaideace in Mesopotamia, 
Jerasalem, Moixnt Lebanon, Kurdistan, Ispahan, Teheran, and 8ohiraa> 
&c. Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen Dowager* 
2 Tols., small 8to, wiUi Portrait. Price 2l£, boand* 



LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

EDITED, VJTH AH HlfiTOBICAL INTSODUCnOK AKD NOTM» 

By AGNES STRICKLAND; 

And comprising Letters from the Imperial Library at St Peten- 
burg, the Biblioth^ue du Roi at Paris, and numerous other iources, 
Private as well as Public, now first published from the Originali. 

New and Cheaper Edition with numerous Additions, uniform with 
Miss StricUand's ** Li res of the Queens of England^" in 2 roh^ with 
Poitrait, &e., 2l5. bound. 

'* No public or prirate library can be considered complete without 
this valuable work." — Morning JPbst 

*'The best collection of antiientic memorials relative to the Queen 
of Scots that has ever appeared." — Morning Charoniek* 



MEMOIES OF THE BEAUTIES 

OF THE COURT OF CHARLES U. ; 

With an introductory yiew of the State of Female Society, and itf 
influence, daring that remarkable Beign. 

By MRS. JAMESON. 

Illustrated with Twenbr-oue splendid Portraits, engrayed by the most 
distinguished Artists. New and Cheq>er Edition^ with considerable 
Additions, now complete in 2 vols. SfO, price 4&8, bound* or in Six 
Parts, price 7«. 6d each. 

"Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. 
We hare the rnnltnm in parro of the finest forms of female beanty in 
the world — the choicest ezcellenoe of England's school of poitrait 
painting — the most masterly execution which modem engrsriog can 
bestow, and an interesting memoir of each of the celebrated characters 
dins broaght before our eyes, by the cbsste and Judicious pen of one 
of the most accomplished femsle writers of this day. The pftper 
and typog^phy are of the most superior defcription, md the price is 
moderate in the extreme."— 2>«d&i Evenmg MaSL 
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^ ~ii 

MR. BURKE'S WORKS. 



BURKFS PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the pemnal coaoMi- 
nications of the Nobility, &c., and coDt&iniog all the Neir CreatioBS. 
In 1 vol. (comprising^ as much matter as twenty ordinary Tolmnes}, 
with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 3Ss. bound. 

** Mr. Burke's ' Peerage and Baronetage' is the moat complete, die 
' most convenient, and the ch eapest work of the kind ever offered to the 
public." — Sun* 

** Mr. Burke's ' Peerage and Baronetage' is certainly the most perfect 
and comprehensive encyclopaedia of personal and national history ever 

S'ven to the public ; combining surprising accuracy and importsnt in- 
rmation, with the greatest brevity and clearness, and exhibiting. In a 
Ooodensed and lucid form, the lives and achievements of the many 
eminent m#n, who have shed lustre on the rolls of our nobility, from thie 
steel-clad barons of Cressy and Agincourt, to the heroes of Blenheim 
and Waterloo."— G/bitf. 

A Oompa&ion to the " Peerage aad Baronetage," 

Complete in Two royal 8vo. volumes, beautifully printed in doable 
Columns, price 2/. 10«. bound. 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the whole of the Landed 
Crentry or Untitled Aristocracy of England, Scotland, andlrehmd. 

By JOHN BURKE, ESQ., 
Author of " The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE," &c^ and 

JOHN BERNARD BURKE, ESQ., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
This work relates to the Untitled Families of Rank, as the " Peerage 
and Baronetage" does to the Titled, and form^, in fact, a Peerage of the 
, Untitled Aristocracy. 

" A work which contains curious information nowhere else to be 
found, and to which professional genealogists may refer with advan- 
tage." — Quarterly Review, 

BURKE'S DICTIONARY OF THE 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, AJ^D ABEYANT 

PEERAGES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND. 

CONPA.NION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. 

It should be particularly noticed that this work appertains nearly as 
much to extant as to extinct persons of distioction ; for though dignities 
pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 

Cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in one volume, 8to, containing' 
800 double column pages, price 21s. bound. 
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HOCHELAGA; 



OK, 



ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

EdHed I7 ELIOT WABBUBTON, Esq^ Airtlior of <* THE CSEt^ 

CENT AKD THE CROSS.* 

2 Y0I&, small 8T0, with Ilhistratians, i4«. bound. 



ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS; 

OB, 

SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 

By CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
2 Yols^ small Sto, with Blustratians, 21«. bound. 



REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA IN 1846. 

By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 

Third edition, reyised by the Author, with additional Notes, and 
brought down to the present tioie. 2 yoIs., small Sro, with Illustra- 
tions, 21«. bound, 

" Such books 88 the ' Revelations of Russia' are to be bad only for 
their weight in gold ; and I know . an instance where as mucb as 
500 roubles (about 22/.) were paid for the loan of a copy." — ^Letter from 
St Petersbui^h, in the AthetUBum, 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OS, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 

Fifth edition, in 2 ygIs., with numerous Illustrations, 21«. bound. 

" Mr. Warburton brings to bis work an accomplished -mind and 
well-trained and healthful faculties. As we read, we are proud to 
claim him as a countryman, and are content that his book shall go 
all over the world, that other countries from it may derive a just im- 
pression of our national character. Our author sailed up the Nile, 
beyond the second cataract, and inspected those wonders of barbarian 
art in Nubia, whose origin is lost in their antiquity : viaited the great 
cities and monuments of Egypt, then crossed to Beyrout, maoe a 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land, and on his homeward voyage touched at 
Cyprus and Greece. His volumes are full of just perception and 
spirited detail. They greatly increase our acquaintance with Eastern 
scenes, and to the traveller afford a variety of information which he 
could hardly elsewhere find in so interesting a shape.'* — Britannia* 
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VISC^- FEILDING & CAFT. KEMEDTS ^ 

TRAVELS IN ALGERIA IN 1845. 

S Ycdi. with lOnstntioB^ SU boaBfiL 

'< Captain Kennedj and Lord Fefldiai^ •PP^ff to have visited everv 
place of note ia Northern Afioca ; and the gallant aathor gives a most 
graphic and pictoresque account of thdr adventures, including those 
among the wild Arahs and Bedoninv of the desert. At the present 
time, when the lectnt ahappj events in Afirica have attracted so 
mnch attention, we feel special pleasure in reconmending thk inter- 
esting and entertaining work as one which throws much light on the 
customs and condition of m hrvre hat nnfiortnnale people, and afibrds 
much valuable information as to all that is remarkable in the country 
they inhabiL**— ITooe/'t Magaxme. 



KUSSIA UKDER THE AUTOCRAT 

mCHOLAS I. 

By IVAJ& GOLOTINE, a Bubbian Sukvct. 

2 YoIb, smafl 8to» with a full length Portrait of the Emperor, 2 1& bound. 

"These are rohimes of an extremely interesting nature, emanating 
from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who Iub esciq>ed beyond 
the reach of the Czar's power. The merits of the work are very con- 
siderable. It throws a new light on the state of the empire — its 
aspect, political and domestic — ^it manners ; the employes about the 
palace, court, and capital ; its police ; its spies ,- its depraved society, 
&c. The details on all these subjects will be found peculiarly raluable, 
as the author has enjoyed ample means of observation and has 
STailed himself of them to the utmost."— 6^iiiu2ay Times. 



BEVELATIONS OF SPAIN m 1846. 

By T. M- HUGHES, Esg. 

Second edition, revised and corrected. In 2 toIs. post 8vo, 2 Is. 

bound. 

" A veiy clever book-— the result of considerable experience.'*— tr- 
ammer. 

" As a iHctore of the actual state of Spain, this work is intensely 
interesting. We cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice of 
the reader. There is scarcely any subject of interest oonnected with 
Spain and its inhabitants that the author has not bandied in detail.^' 
— JoAaJBufl. 
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OOMPUSTB HZSTOKY OF THB CHIHB8B WAR. *o. 

Thzsd Ain> Chzafeb EramoK, adapted for general dicnlation, in one 
Yolnme^ with Haps and Pktei^ price 12& bound. 

THE NEMESIS O CHINA; 



THE MOST COHFLETE BISTORT OF THE WAR IK THAT COUNTBT ; 

WUh a Particular Acooont of the Colokt of Hono-Kong. 

From the Notes of Capt. W. H. BALL, RN., and the Personal Obser- 
vations of W. D. BEBNAHD, Esq^ A.M., Oxon. 

" Tbis 18 the most importaDt publicatioa that has appeared respeodng 
our late contest with Cbina. In all that relatea to tbe Nemesis espe- 
cially, and to the naTal operations of the Expedition, it is replete 
with the most lirely and stirring interest.'.' — Naval and Mmtcay 
Gazette, 

''This book is, in effect, a complete history of the operations and 
results of the Chinese war. It is written with gfreater care than any 
similar work we have seen« The author has produced a book of evi- 
dently good authority, which clears off a quantity of misrepresentation, 
and gives an altogetner calmer and steadier view of the origin, progress, 
and results of our warlike dealings with the false and flowery people."— 
Examiner. 

" We recommend this work to al] our readers who may wish to under- 
stand the pn^^ss of this Chinese war, and to possess the clearest and 
fullest narrative of the incidents which accompanied our victories. Tbe 
writer also made a long excursion into the interior of the Chinese pro- 
vinces, and describes tbe country well. His notices of the imperial 
court are also at once original and picturesque." — Messenger. 

"This is an extremely interesting and valuable narrative. All de- 
tails which might prove tedious are omitted. There are no lengthened 
disquisitions, no elaborate or minute pictures, but a constantly varying 
recital which, with aU the satisfactoriness of truth, has the charm of 
fiction. If we except the old voyages of discovery, which carry the 
mind over an unknown and mysterious ocean, where new regions are 
every moment expected to develop their features before us, we scarcely 
remember to have read any maritime relation with so much pleasure as 
this. The Nemesis, it is well known, acted a distinguished part in the 
war in China, but the details are now ibr the first time accessible. 
They will be read with pleasure proportioned to their importance, 
and the sin^>licity and alnlity with which they are given. What 
we have said will, we trust suffice to recommend to our readers 
the Voyage of the Nemesis, which we regard as, in every respect 
one of the best works of the class to which it belongs." — Sttnday 
Times. 
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LEHERS OF A GERMAN COUNTESS; 

Written during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, 

Nubia, &C., in 1843-4. 
Bt IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 

Translated by H. Evans Llotd, Esq. In 3 vols., small 8vo. Price 

3I«. 6dl bound. 

** A charming book." — A^enaum. 

** We place this book in the very first rank of works of its class. It 
is full of genius^yet softened by feminine feeling and sentiment." — 
Britannia, 

THREE TEARS IN CONSTANXmOPLE; 

OR, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 

By CHAELES WHITE, Esq. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., with 34 Illustrations, from 

Original Drawings, price 248, bound. 
" Mr. White's uaSuX work is well worthy of the attentive study of 
all who would know Turkey as it is. It may be safely taken as a text 
book, with respect to Turkey, its people, and its manners. Full, 
searching, complete, it will dissipate many prejudices, dispel many 
vague notions popularly entertained of the much maligned Turks." — 
Morning Chronicle. 

LORD LINDSirS LETTERS ON THE HOLT 

LAND. 

Third Edition, revised and corrected, in two vols., small 8vo, with 

Illustrations, 24«. bound. 
" Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom 
of a philosopher, and the faith of an enlightened Christian." — Qucur^ 
terly lieview, 

ADVENTURES IN "GEORGIA, CIRCASSLi, 

AND RUSSIA. 

By Lieut-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S^ &c 

Employed on a Special Service in Persia. 

Two vols., small 8vo, price 2U. bound. 

'* Colonel Cameron had many facilities afforded him while in Russia 
of seeing every thing worth seeing, and his racy manner of telling 
what he has observed is sure to recommend his book to the general 
reader. Personal adventures have a peculiar charm for the seekers 
after amusement ; and they may seek with confidence in pages that 
tell of that favoured region of beauty and gallantry that supplies the 
harems of the East with the matchless beauties of Georgia, and in the 
invincible tril)es of Circassia furnishes an armed force that sets at 
nought the gigantic resources of the greatest mihtary power in the 
world." — New Monthhj. 
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PETERSBURGH AND MOSCOW; 

A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZ4IL 

BY RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURJBlE, ESQ. 

Two vols, small 8vo, 21*. bound. 



TRAYELS AND TRAYELLERS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Authoress of " The Barnabys," « The Robertses," &c. 

In Two vols., post 870, 2l8. bound. 



TRAYELS IN KASHMERE, 

The Countries adjoining the Mountain Course of the Indui, and the 
Himalaya, North of the Punjab, with Observations on the late Events 

in Affghanistan. 

BY G. T. VIGNE, ESQ., F.G.S. 

CHEAPER EDITIOlf. 

Two vols., 8vo, with a valuable Map, engraved under the sanction of 
the Hon. East India Company, and Twenty-two Illustrations. 

Price 28*. bound. 

"These volumes place their author in the foremost rank amongst 
the adventurous travellers who have explored the jealous regions con- 
tiguous to the British Indian Empire, in the condition of which we have 
reason to feel so deep an interest.'' — Herald, 



A JOURNEY OYERLAND FROM INDIA 
ACROSS THE DESERT. 

BY MAJOR AND MRS. GEORGE DARBY GRIFFITH. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Twenty-one Illustrations. Price 21s. bound. ■ 

" We cordially commend this work lo the patronage and perusal of 
all who desire to be informed of all that is necessary to be known of 
the countries through which the traveller passes in proceeding to India ; 
by the overland route. To ladies the instructions and cautions supplied 
by this work will be really valuable." — Gbbe. i 



NiBRAnVE OF A TEN TEAKS* VOYAGE 

OF BISCOTEBT BOUITD THE WQBLD, 

OF H.M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 

UKSEB THE COBEHMAND OF CAPTAINS KINO AND FITZSOT. 

In Two large T(d«. 8vt>> ivifh Maps, €lMurts» uid vpwwaedi of Sixty lUnstrations, by 
Landseer, and oth«r eminent Artists, price 2/. ISs. bound. 

" One of tlie most interesting narratiTes at voyaging that it has fallen to our 
lot to notice, and wlileh mast always occupy m dittingnkhed space in the history 
of sdeatific aglcaiiim.*'-<Qii«r<tfr/y Beview, 

These volnmes detail tiie rarions incidents wfaidi occurred during tiie examina- 
tion of the Southern Shores of Sooth America, and the Beagle's circumnavigation 
of the Globe, and add considerably to our knowledge of Hydrography, Geog^phy, 
and Natural History, and of the Habits, ^Iec^ of the Abongines. There wiU be 
found in them the materials of two dLstinct works, embracing every thing worthy 
of notice in tiie expeditions daring a period of nearly ten years. The first volume 
by Captain P. P. King, F.R.S., relates to the expedition under his command, with 
an Appendix by Mejor Sabine, R.A., P. R.S., containing discussions on the mag. 
netic obnervations made during the voyages. The second volume is by Captain 
Robert Fitzroy, and relates to the second voyage, with an Appendix, giving the 
determination of many positions and measurements of meridian distances, and 
other nautical information. Hie work is beautifully illustrated with etchings and 
engravings on steel, by Mr. Landseer and otlier eminent artists, Arom drawings by 
Mr. BCariAs and Mr. Earie ; and with Charts and Flans by Mr. Gardner ami 
Mcsan. Walker : and an entirely sew Map <^ Sontti America, by Mr. J. Arrow- 
smith, in which the position of places may be ascertained to within less than two 
miles. In tiie volumes notices will be fond of the Cape Venl, Falkland, and other 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean — of the coasts of South America, from Pemambnco to 
OuayaquU— of the Galopagoa Islands— tiie dangerous Ardiipelago, or Low Islands 
— Otaheite — New Zealand — ^Australia— The Keeling Islands — Mauritius — the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c. 

N. B. Mr. Darwin's Journal of the Geology and Natural History of the Voyage 
may be had in a slai^ volumey Svo, price 18«. boand. 



A VOYAGE EOUOT) 
WORLD, 



PEBFORMED IN H.M.S. ** SULPHUB," in 1836-42. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR EDWAED BELCHER, C^ r.R.A^ F.G.&, 

&c^ COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 

Admiralty. 
Two vols. Syo, with upwards of 40 Illustrations, price 36& bound. 

'* Of these volumes it is impossible to tapctHk. too highly. We can conceive no 
occupation likely to alford more antfaentic and important knowledge, or to yield 
at the aametime more amosement and delight than the perusal of the work be- 
fore US. We are carried over every variety- of the world's snrftice, and in lan- 
guage, el^ant, torse, and comprehensive, we are made acquainted with all 
hal^of hmnan fifo— with every pifaase of the qiecies, from the radest to the most 
polished. Such are the attractions to the general reader of these most interest- 
ing reccnds. Tlie authortty under which the publication appears, is sullicdent 
wa i 'iant y of its acewacy in science, and ot its issportance to the naval profoa- 
sion. To sdeeAiAe or nautical readers, therefore, it is rnperflnons to reeoMmend 
it. We invite our readers to a pernsal of tliis work, which we promise them wiU 
amply repay any time and trouble they may bestow upon it. To the lore of Oie 
scholar, and to the library of every house, it oflbrs an eqnaUy necessary and 
elegant edition.*'— JoAii BuU. 
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BXiSOAHT PRB8BKT FOR A X»AX»Y. 

In One Yolnme 8to. price 21<. haadsomelj bound, 

THE BOOK OF COSTUME ; 

OB, ANNALS OF FASHION IN ALL COUNTRIES, 

FROM THE EABLDBST PERIOD TO THE FRESEHT TIKE. 

BY A LADY OF RAISK* 

With between Two and Three Hundred BlustratUMOS. ] 

" This splendid book is a work of which every lady, at some period 
or other has felt the want. It embraces a subject of imiversal interest, 
and its raried and various merits, caimot fail to render it a most po- 
pular and eagerly sought after acquisition." — Court Journal. 

" This is a very curious and very picturesque book, weJl sdected 
and arranged, and profusely embellished with wood-cuts, worked into 
the pages, representing to the eye of !^ reader the diaracteristic 
toilette of England from the Anglo-Saxon times to the century in 
which we are Hving. It is a work which must j^ease and interest every 
class of readers. It is written, and particularly it is embellished, in a 
manner wiudb renders it a suitable appurtenance for the drawing-room 
table. Our ladies will here see, that though English beauty has worn 
every possible dress through every soccessive century of our history, it 
has never be^ such as to impair or overwhelm their native charms."-^ 
JlfesMnger. 

^ This is a happy idea, very faappfly realised: elegance lor those 
who consider books as a species ci elegaikt furniture — ^interest for such 
88 takeintefcst in their literary oontoitfr— and utility far all who looik 
upon a taste in dress as one of ihe essentials of female ornament — 
which is tquivalent to extending its usefulness to pretty near the whole 
of the sex. The work takes a very extended view of the toilette, male 
and female, not only for the present, but for ail time : and hat this ad- 
vantage, that, inasmuch as physiognomy and figure have most to do 
with the matter, the reader is here enabled to form a better estimate of 
how the design would look reduced to actual wear, by the spirit and 
animation of the numberless designs scattered over every page. In 
jrelatioii, indeed, to the prevalent fashion of £uicy dress balls, the book 
seems to us to be not only invaluable, but absolutely indispensable, 
since although most diffuse in relation to English costume from the 
Saxon to the current time, it is sufficiently and picturesqudy descrip- 
tive of the rest of the British Isles, the whole of continental Europe, 
ancient and modem Greece and Rome, Africa, and the great and va- 
ried Empires of the East. We have derived considerable information 
and amusement from turning over its pages, and recommend it as espe- 
ciidly designed for the purposes indk;ated, with a wider interest inse- 
parable from a subject confessedly popular, very ably treated, and most 
artistically IHustrated.** — We^fy Chroinck. 



20 MR, COLBUKN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 

THE HISTORY OF MAEGAEET CATCHPOLE, 

A SUFFOLK GIRL. 

By the Rbt. B. COBBOLD, of Wortham, SoffoUc. 
FOURTH EDITION. 

Complete in one volnme, with Illustrations, price only IO9. 6<f. bound. 

" Tmth 18 stranger than fiction. We have here a yeiitable hiatory 
with incidents more startling and extraordinary than are to be found 
in any romance with which we are acquainted."— ^A^Of/o//e Chronicle* 

''Compressed into the compass of one' rolume, this biography will 
probably become a standard work ; for, altogether, Margaret Catcbpole 
was sufficiently remarkable in character and fortune to take her pli^ce 
among the celebrated personages of times past." — Britanniam 



DEDICATED, BT EXPBESS PERMISSION, TO HEB HAJESTT THB 

QUEEN DOWAGER. 

In 3 Yols. small 8vo, with Illustrations, 

THE HISTORY OF MARY AME WELLINGTOIf , 

THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, & WIDOW. 
By THE Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M. A. 

Another Narratiye of Female Adventure, from the pen of the Author 
of 'The History of Margaret Catcbpole/ will probably be received by the 
public with increased interest, on account of the perfect truth of the nar- 
rative being within the compass of any one's inquiry. The attention of 
the Reverend Author was recently invited by Mr. Freeman, the late Mayur 
of Norwich, to the peculiar circmnstances in the History of Mary Anne Wel- 
lington, who was the daughterof George Wellington, one of tb^Artilleiy- 
men at the famous siege of Gibraltar. She married a soldier in the 
gallant 48th, and accompanied him through all the Peninsular cam* 
paigns. Her fortitude in the hour of danger, and her attention to the 
wounded, were witnessed by many officers still living, who were also 
aware of the extraordinary adventures in which she distingoiabed 
herself. 

Her husband died in 1844. The widow has since fallen into distress. 
She is greatly respected by all who know her in the city of Norwich, 
where she still resides. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, and His Grace the Duke of Wellington, have all been tem- 
porary benefactors to her; and her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
most graciously consented to accept the dedication of her History. 

The price of the work will be One Guinea to Subscribers, who are 
respectfully requested to send their names and addresses to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Colbum, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT. 

B7 Sir EDWAED BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Second Edition. Price 2«. 6dL 



THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 

OB, 

HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON THEIR ENTRANCE INTO 

SOCIETY. 

Small 8to, price 8«. GdL bound. 
"Every young lady may read this rolume with very great advan- 
tage, so. excellent, so judicious, and so discriminating is the advice as 
to occupations, studies, dress, amusement, behaviour, religious duties, 
&C."— J'oAn BuJL 



SEVEN TEARS' CA^rPAIGNING 

IN THE 

PENINSULA AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

By Sir RICHARD HENEGAN, 

Formerly head of the Field Train Department with the Allied Armies 
under the command of the Duke of Wellington. 

Two vols., 2l5. bound. 

" This is one of the best, by which we mean the most interesting, 
descriptive accounts of the wild adventures and alternate scenes of 
active enjoyment and severe suffering, which necessarily make up the 
mingled web of the soldier's life on service." — Messenger. 



ELEGANT LITERARV AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 

One vol. 8vo, richly bound, price Sis, 6rf. 

EVEHNGS AT EABW^ HALL; 

A SERIES OF TALES AND ROMANCES, 

Edited by the Baroness DE CALABRELLA, 

And superbly embellished with 24 Steel Engravings, by the first artists, 
from designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 

"The most charming work of its kind that has been seen since the 
birth of the annuals — ^a work uniting more origiual genius, artistical 
skill, and consummate taste in the pictorial department, with more 
variety of literary interest, vivacity of imagination, and play of fancy, 
than has marked any publication of its order from the dawn of the 
species to the present day." — Atlas. 



22 MR. COLBURN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 



WOftKS BT B. BISBASUy £BQ., M,P.; 



COm'GSBT; OR, THE NEW GENEMnOX. 

Fourth EdilioD. STobi 

SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIOXS. 

Third Editionw StoIs. 

COXTARINI FLEMING-ALROT. 

2iid Editum, printed together in 3 vob^ with a Portrait of the Author. 

** The pahlication of a new editioD of these two stirring romanoes 
in three Tolmnes, instead of six, is a rich hoon to the admlren of 
splendid and exciting fiction. Dissimilar as are the works in them- 
selrea, the philoaophical reader will not fail to trace in ^Contarini 
Hemihg/ the germs of ' Coningsb^/ and even of * SjhSL' Wild and 
impassioned, grand, magnificetit, and snblime in parts, 'Contarini 
Fleming' is an emanation of genins of a rare order."— iVaoaZ amd MUi- 
tary Gazette* ■ 

MARSTON; 

Bj the BeT.G.C»OLT,IJiJD., Author of «aAJLATHIEL,''&c. StoIs. 

'* This work presents a singular contrast to the ' Salathiel* of the same 
' author. But 1x>th are marked by the same kind of abili^, though ex- 
ercised on such widely different themes, and are in their spirit, much 
more essentially historic than fictitious. In Marston it appears to be 
Br. Croly's design to place on record his impressions and recollections 
of the last half century. The whole work has the spirit of truth, and 
in its notices of the French Beyolution, of the war, and of the pditics of 
' England and Ireland, presents some of the mostyiyid portraits ^Ulus* 
trious personages, and some of the most magnificent pictures of memo- 
rable events that have yet been given to the public. The varied 
qualities of the work will insure it a wide circle of readers, and we 
believe a lasting popularity." — Britannia, 



SKETCHES FROM LIFE, 

By the late LAMAN BLANCHABD; 

WITH A MEHOnt OF THE AUTHOB, BY BIB EDW. BULWZB LTTTON, B AKT. 

In 3 vols., with Portraiiand Engravings, by G. CBUIKSHANK, &c. 

3U, 6^. bound. 

" These ' Sketches from life* are valuable additions to the library of 
modern literature. As Addison and Steele reflected their own genera- 
tions, so has Laman Blanchard in his Sketches mirrored forth the. 
variable and motley peculiarities of the present day; they hare but to 
be read to be admired. Let all lovers of our British essayists, all w<Mr- 
shippers of our Goldsmiths, our Lambs and our Hawkesworths, add 
these three volumes to their previous collection. Sir Edward Bnlwer 
Lytton's memoir will be read with much interest** — Smu 
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THE MODERN ORIAOO. 

Hr SEVEK CANTOS. Ttke ««« 

• *• The Miodem Orlaodo is by turns striking, picturesquey p8tlieCie> 
witty, and grand, and displays in all the true sool of gwiii»— onginaltty. 
Every: oae wiU aclmbwledge here the rising df « new star, destined to 
mo7e with brilliancy in an orbit of its own.— J5riitoiintti. ■ 



POEnCAI WORKS OF HORACE ^OTH, 

ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF "< REJECTED ADBBESSES." 
IS'ow Firai Collected, in 2 yoU. small 8to, ynOi Portrait, 12s, bonnd. 



THE HOK MRS. NORTON'S POETICAL 

WORKS. 

SBOOND EDITZON, WITH .AnDITIOKS, 

In. One ¥oL, with fine Portrait oi the Authoress, after a Drawing by 
E. Lamdbees, B.A., price 10s. 6<f. bound. 

" This lady is the Byron of our modem poetesses." — Quarterly Remeta. 



THE NEW TIMON: 

A POETICAL ROMANCE. 

Fourth edition, 1 vol. post Sto, 6s. bound, 

*' One of the most remarkable poems of the present generation — re<> 
markable in a threefold degree~-it8 coneeption being strictly original — 
its language and imagery new — its tendency eminently moral. It has 
beauties of no ordinary lustre ; the animus of the work is essentially 
humanising, its plot ingenious, and its effect altogether bold* harmo- 
nious, and original. No poem of equal length has issued from the 
English press for « number of years, with any thing approaching to 
the ability of ' The New Timon,*— it aaguis a resuscitation of our 
Bardic glories.** — Sutu 

" The New 1 imon will bear comparison with any one of the poetic 
tales of Byron ; and we say advisedly, justice will not be done to this 
noble work of genius, if lasting fame be not granted to its author. Yes ; 
* The New Timon' will become a standard study beside Byron. The 
author has many of the first requisites of his art. His mind is elevated 
and pure ; his diction terse, vigorous, and melUfiuous ; there is thought, 
ideality, in his lines ; and, in addition, a quality which in these days will 
be a great recommendation, his narrative is full of interest. There is 
much, too, of satire, keen, caustic, and severe— witness that on 0*Connell« 
In a word, we think ' The New Timon' a production which will have a 
wide and lasting reputation.** — Hood's Magazine* 
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MR. COLBURN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 



CHEAP UBBART OF ENTERTAINMENT. 

Ekfantly tMmid in Seraiteen Valomeg, price obIt 6c. eadi (any of wUdi 
may be bad eepentely), printed nnifomly with Bynn and Seott, and 
be autifu lly cmbelliabed witb the Portnita of tbe AntboiBy and other 
Engraringa, by tbe Findene and otber raninemf Aiiista» 

coLBuiars sta^dabd novels; 

A Select Collection of tbe beat Woib of Fiction of tbe most Dia^ 
tingaitbed Kngl ia h Writers, wbicb cannot be procnred in may other 
collection. 

No compoaition of inferior or ephemeral character will be admitted 
into thie oollection : bat thoie works alone which have reoeited ^e 
stamp of nneqoirocal public approbation, and which may be read 6nm 
time to time, witb still recnrriog pleasnre and profit, will constitnte 
the Series. 



co m mis. 



Sir B. L. Belwinr*! Pelbaa. 
Sir B. L. Balwer** DiMwned. 
Sir B. L. Balwei's Deverevx. 
Mr, Ward's TrenMine. 
Mr. Smitli** BnunUetye Hoose. 
Mr. Smitli** Zillab. 
Mr. lister's Granby. 
Lady Morgan's 0*DonBeI1. 
Lady Moifan's FlorcDoe Macardiy. 
Lady Morgan's Wild Irish Gfel. 
Capt. Marrya(*s Frank Mildmay. 
Mr. Hook's Garoey Married. 
Mr. Hook's Sayiogs and Doings. 



■nfly. 



I (First Series) ; 
▼en, Tlie Friend of the 
Merton, &c» 
Mr. Hook's Sayings and Doings. 

(Second Series); comprising 
The SntherlandSy the Man of Many 
Friends, Doabts and Pears, and Pas- 
sion and Principle. 
Mr. Hook's Sayings and Doings. 

(Tbird Series) ; comprising Consin 
William, and Genrase Skinner. 
Mr. James's Richeliea. 
Mr. Gleig's Chelsea Penskoners. 



OPINIONS OF THE FBB8&. 

" ' Colbnm's Standard Novels* present a series of those works of 
fiction that hare most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
to elevate this description of literatore. This publication preaenta a 
cencentration of imaginative genius.** — Globe. 

** This collection continaes to realise the most sanguine expectations 
of that large class of readers, who, with ourselves, were anzioua to 
have all the best modern works of fiction brought out on the plan 
which Mr. Colbum has so judiciously adopted, and in which elegance 
and economy are so happily combined.** — Sunday Time», 

"A truly popular undertaking. The series so got up and embel- 
lished, and so cheap, must extend the fame even of xhe author of 
'FeihtjD.* ''-^Literary Gazette. 

"We earnestly press this cheap and elegant publication of Mr. 
Colbum*s on the notice of our readers, under a sincere conviction that 
we are doing them a service.** — Scotsman. 

"Thousands, and tens of thousands, will patronise this under- 
taking.** — Kidjd!8 Jowndl* 

** What an admiral opportunity is here presented to such as are 
about to form a select library of fiction !** — Sun. 

' Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London. 
Agents : for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute Edinburgh ; for Ireland^ 
Cummiug and Furguson, Dublin. Orders received by all booksellers. 
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THE BORROWER WIU BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK » 
HOT RETURHED TO THE LIBRARY OH 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. HOH-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
HOTICE8 DOES HOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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